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Richard Seaford is one of the most original and provocative classicists 
of his age. This volume brings together a wide range of papers written 
with a single focus. Several are pioneering explorations of the tragic 
evocation and representation of rites of passage: mystic initiation, the 
wedding, and death ritual. Two papers focus on the shaping power 
of mystic initiation in two famous passages in the New Testament. 
The other key factor in the historical context of tragedy is the recent 
monetisation of Athens. One paper explores the presence of money in 
Greek tragedy, another the shaping influence of money on Wagner's 
Ring and on his Aeschylean model. Other papers reveal the influence 
of ritual and money on representations of the inner self and on Greek 
and Indian philosophy. A final piece finds in Greek tragedy horror 
at the destructive unlimitedness of money that is still central to our 
postmodern world. 
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Foreword 


The work of Richard Seaford is distinctive for the way in which it 
combines the approaches of several disciplines — philology, anthropology, 
philosophy, and political and economic history — in order to present a 
diachronic account of the form and central preoccupations of Greek texts 
of the archaic and classical periods, most notably tragedy. Many of the 
ideas contained in his three major monographs were developed from 
observations made in academic papers.' The present volume is designed 
to make readily available certain papers appearing in relatively inaccessible 
journals, to make other papers more accessible to those without Greek by 
providing translations, and to illustrate the breadth of Seaford’s work by 
the inclusion of papers on such diverse topics as the New Testament, a 
Marxist account of the genesis of the inner self, early Indian thought, and 
the influence of Aeschylus on Wagner. 

Seaford’s academic career began with a doctoral thesis on Euripides’ 
Cyclops, which can be seen as the seed of much subsequent work. As a 
commentary, that most traditional of genres, it remains grounded in 
the close reading of primary texts and in textual criticism, and, despite 
the increasing breadth and abstraction of much of his later studies, the 
evidence adduced is frequently evaluated in terms of the manuscript trad- 
ition of the author under discussion. At the same time, Seaford’s choice 
of readings tends to draw on extra-textual realities beyond what is normal 
in editorial practice. By concentrating upon ritual structures and religious 
conceptions alien to the modern reader, he laid the foundation for a series 
of papers in the 1980s devoted to elucidating the meaning and emotional 
effect of various tragedies by detecting and describing the evocation of 
rituals — in particular, certain highly emotional rituals such as mystic ini- 
tiation, death ritual and wedding ritual — that were central to the lives of 


' Seaford 1994b, 2004c, 2012a. 
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the audience.” The dramatist could rely upon this centrality in order to 
evoke emotions and ideas, but did so especially through portraying the 
perversion of those rituals. Finally, Dionysos looms in the background of 
the Cyclops, and the place of this god in the religion and thought of ancient 
Greece would come to assume a central role in Seaford’s work.’ 

From the analysis of ritual in Greek tragedy there emerged a diachronic 
dimension. In real life, ritual must end well, as it generally does in Homer; 
in tragedy, by contrast, it is generally perverted, and often accompanied by 
intrafamilial killing, which does not occur in Homer. This led to consider- 
ation of the socially integrative role of ritual, and so to consideration also 
of other forms of social integration, such as reciprocity and money. 

For Seaford the key difference lies in the type of society in which each 
genre was produced. The Homeric poems reflect, broadly speaking, a pre- 
state society in which the most important social group was the family, and 
in which social integration is achieved to a large extent through reciprocity 
between households (although even here reciprocity is already in crisis in 
both epics). Tragedy, on the other hand, was the creation of the demo- 
cratic polis, which emerged from the limitation of the autonomy of indi- 
vidual households, as well as from the deposition of the ruling household 
of ‘tyrants’. Accordingly, tragedy frequently (though not always) moves 
from the self-destruction of the ruling household, often accompanied by 
the perversion of household ritual, to the final creation of benefit for the 
polis (often in the founding of polis cult). These ideas form the core of 
Reciprocity and Ritual (1994b), a tour de force in which the central themes 
of epic and tragedy are analysed from the perspective of their historical 
contexts and related to each other diachronically through reference to 
the structural differences between the societies in which the works were 
created. The recourse to a historical explanation of the subject matter of 
Greek tragedy is what perhaps most distinguishes Seaford’s work from his 
contemporaries, given the generally ahistorical approach characteristic of 
scholarship over the past sixty years.4 


> E.g. in this volume “The last bath of Agamemnon’ (1984b = Chapter 11), “The destruction of limits 
in Sophocles’ Electra’ (1985 = Chapter 12), “The tragic wedding’ (1987c = Chapter 13), “The structural 
problems of marriage in Euripides (1990b = Chapter 14). For mystic initiation, see n. 6 below. 

3 See in particular the commentary on Euripides’ Bacchae (1996a) and the monograph on Dionysos 
(2006a); also n. 5 below. 

+ This ahistoricism partly represents a reaction to the excesses of the Cambridge school, of which 
Seaford’s work may be viewed as a refined continuation, especially of the work of George Thomson, 
with its emphasis on socio-economic as well as ritual factors (See Seaford 1997a and 2004a: xxix— 
xxx). But Seaford’s interest is not so much in ‘origins’ as in the meaning and emotional power of the 
rituals evoked or described in the texts, not so much in ‘survivals of the primitive’ as in the historical 
changes from the eighth to fifth centuries BCE, in particular the development of the polis. 
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It is also in relation to this diachronic dimension of tragedy that Dionysos 
assumes a central role. This is an exhilarating aspect of Seaford’s work, as 
time and again we are swept along by the centrality of this paradoxical god 
in articulating the tension between the two fundamental social units in 
the developing city-state of the polis: family and citizen body. The histor- 
ical process is one of transfer — of economic resources, military allegiance, 
religious practice — from the family to the state, in which problematic 
tendencies within the family — reciprocal violence, endogamy, excessive 
accumulation of wealth — are controlled by the supra-familial, impersonal 
institutions of the state. The mythical catalyst for this transfer is Dionysos. 
On the basis that tragedy originated and continued to be performed in 
the cult of Dionysos, and that its earliest themes were about Dionysos, the 
hypothesis is that the self-destruction or near-self-destruction of the ruling 
household leading to the establishment of communal cult was a mythical 
paradigm that derived from the power of Dionysiac myth and cult, where 
it is most at home (for instance in Euripides’ Bacchae), and helped to shape 
tragic myth in general. In Homer, by contrast, the paradigm is absent and 
accordingly so is Dionysos (almost entirely), although maenadism is twice 
evoked, along with the destruction of Hektor’s household.’ 

Within the analysis of the literary representation of ritual motifs, mystery 
cult plays an important role. This was given early expression in ‘Dionysiac 
drama and the Dionysiac mysteries’ (1981a), and has figured prominently 
in various manifestations since then. Two aspects may be emphasised: first, 
the simple identification of references to the mysteries in literary texts, 
and the explanation of how they contribute to the structure of a work or 
its articulation of ideas. Given the scarcity of evidence for mystery cult as 
such, there is always an element of speculation in this area, and different 
readers will find some identifications more convincing than others. But, 
as with the identification of other ritual elements, the key is to explain a 
phrase or scene otherwise misinterpreted owing to neglect of this ritual 
background.° Secondly, a crucial aspect of mystery cult for Seaford is the 
communality of individuals brought about through mystic initiation. This 
is viewed in contrast to the isolating effects of a monetised economy, espe- 
cially as represented by the literary representation of historical and tragic 
tyrants, and for Seaford this communality also represents an illuminating 


5 See in this volume ‘Homeric and tragic sacrifice’ (1989b = Chapter 1) and “Dionysos as destroyer of 
the household’ (1993 = Chapter 2). Note also Henrichs 2013: 570-7, esp. 576-7. 

6 E.g. ‘1 Corinthians 13.12’ (1984a = Chapter 15), “Sophocles and the mysteries’ (1994c = Chapter 10), 

“Thunder, lightning and earthquake in the Bacchae and Acts of the Apostles’ (1997a = Chapter 16), 
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contrast with the social atomisation characteristic of contemporary 
capitalist economies.” 

Reciprocity was a central element in Seaford’s analysis of the relation- 
ship between new mechanisms of social integration and the distinctive 
cultural creations of the polis. From reciprocity he expanded his focus to a 
contrasting and revolutionary form of economic interaction: coined money. 
The emergence of this phenomenon in Ionia in the sixth century BCE, and 
specifically in Miletos, coincided with the beginnings of philosophy, and 
in Athens (where monetisation came later) with the emergence of tragedy. 
Seaford’s interest in Presocratic philosophy is already evident in the art- 
icle ‘Immortality, salvation and the elements’ (1986a = Chapter 9 below), 
which detects the influence of mystery cult on Presocratic philosophy and 
on the Prometheia trilogy, in addition to making an important early con- 
tribution to the interpretation of the Derveni papyrus.* The new focus on 
monetisation elaborated on these ideas by giving a historical account of the 
unprecedented form that specific concepts assume in Presocratic thought 
(in particular the cosmos as a single, increasingly abstract substance 
transformed from and into everything else), while at the same time the 
analysis of the conflict found in tragedy was deepened by a sharper focus 
on the dichotomy between reciprocal forms of exchange and a monetised 
economy (represented by the frequent isolation of the individual at the 
heart of tragedy).? This work culminated in the publication of Money and 
the Early Greek Mind (20040). 

Although Seaford is particularly well known for his studies on Dionysos, 
especially as he appears in Euripides’ Bacchae, his contribution to the inter- 
pretation of Aeschylus is equally important. “The last bath of Agamemnon’ 
(1984b = Chapter 11) is an early example, focusing on the perversion 
of death ritual in Agamemnon. ‘Aeschylus and the unity of opposites’ 
(2003a = Chapter 6) is a wide-ranging analysis of the Oresteia as a whole, 
which goes beyond the traditional but unsatisfactory categories of char- 
acter analysis and moral responsibility, above all by concentrating on the 
structural and ultimately moral dichotomy between ‘limit’ and ‘unlimited’. 
Mention may also be made of the important section on the Supplices in 
“Tragic wedding’ (1987c = Chapter 13). Over the course of his career Seaford 
has touched upon numerous individual passages within the Oresteia, and 


7 See “The politics of the mystic chorus’ (2013c = Chapter 8). 

§ Cf. Obbink 1997: 40. 

9 E.g. ‘Dionysos, money, and drama’ (2003c = Chapter 3), “Tragic money’ (1998c = Chapter 4), “Tragic 
tyranny’ (2003b = Chapter 5). 
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a relatively full index locorum has been provided, which will hopefully be 
of use to future commentators on the trilogy. With Cosmology and the 
Polis (2012a) he concentrated the results of his larger analysis in Money and 
the Early Greek Mind (2004c) on a single author, revealing in Aeschylean 
tragedy the fundamental but opposed forces of money and communal 
ritual. Inasmuch as Presocratic philosophy was shaped by the same forces 
(especially — given its different context — by money), the enquiry explores 
the extensive and relatively neglected affinities between Aeschylus and 
Presocratic philosophy (especially Heraclitus and Pythagoreanism). 

A general characteristic of Seaford’s work is its widening in scope from 
ideas developed in earlier studies, from an initial basis in editing and 
interpreting a text, through the ever expanding spheres of ritual, religion, 
the polis and economics. It is fitting therefore that his current project has 
widened this scope still further, to ancient India. There are striking similar- 
ities in metaphysical thought, particularly in the development of abstract 
ontology, between Greece and India in the three centuries before Alexander 
crossed the Indus in 326 BCE. Previous attempts to detect ‘influence’ range 
narrowly between the improbable and the imaginary. Building on his work 
on monetisation in ancient Greece, Seaford instead concentrates on the 
fact that, outside Greece, the most monetised society in this period was 
northern India (perhaps also China), in order to seek out the relationship 
(important in all societies) between metaphysics and socio-economic for- 
mation. While a monograph on the subject will appear shortly, the pre- 
sent volume includes a previously unpublished essay (Chapter 19) on why 
the idea of karma, unknown to ancient Greece, has been so important in 
religions of Indian origin. In addition to the originality of the argument, 
not the least remarkable aspect of this chapter is Seaford’s ability to navi- 
gate through the formidable labyrinth of ancient Indian texts. 

The broadly political implications of Seaford’s work are illustrated 
here by two chapters. In “Historical materialism and the genesis of the 
Western subject’ (2012b = Chapter 17) he engages with the Marxist phil- 
osopher Alfred Sohn-Rethel’s emphasis on the influence of commodity 
exchange on early Greek ideas of the unitary self, thus prefiguring the 
Kantian transcendental self. Seaford incorporates into the argument 
the differences between the economies of ancient Greece and modern 
Europe, which are glossed over in Sohn-Rethel’s account, and adduces 
a variety of texts with which the philosopher was unfamiliar, in order 
to qualify but ultimately support his conclusions. In “World without 
limits’ (2zoo9e = Chapter 21), which appeared in the Times Literary 
Supplement in the wake of the global financial crisis of 2007-8, Seaford 
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describes for a general audience central elements of his work in relation 
to the contemporary world, by setting the ancient Greek privileging 
of limit over the unlimited against the adherence of capitalism to the 
unlimited — not only in the accumulation and global flow of capital 
and the growing disparity between rich and poor but also in cultural 
practices and intellectual trends. 

A note on editorial procedure. The papers have not been revised, but 
printed as they first appeared (with occasional small corrections, and 
additions in square brackets). References have been standardised and at 
times updated. Bibliographical notes, prepared by Seaford, have been 
appended to each chapter as a postscript to illustrate developments in 
scholarship since the original publication. In several papers, translations 
of Greek passages have been added by the editor. Occasionally the Greek 
itself has been omitted, where linguistic points are not concerned. 

Names of authors are given in their Latin form, whereas names of literary 
characters, mythological figures and historical persons are transliterated 
(though inconsistencies inevitably remain — e.g. Ajax). Abbreviations of 
ancient authors and texts, and of standard modern works, follow those of 
the Oxford Classical Dictionary (4th edn, 2012). Note that GJ for references 
to the gold leaves indicate that they are numbered as in Graf and Johnston 
(2013). No dates are CE unless otherwise indicated. 

References to papers of Seaford which appear elsewhere within the 
present volume are denoted by superscript reference to the chapter 
number: e.g. ‘Seaford 1987c denotes that the paper appears as Chapter 13. 
Page numbers of the original publications (e.g. ') have been added for 
further ease of reference. The editor is solely responsible for any typograph- 
ical errors. 

Thanks are due to Paul Curtis for producing the initial transcript of “The 
tragic wedding’ (Chapter 13), and to the copy-editor, Hester Higton, for 
her careful assistance in the preparation of the text. 


PART I 


Tragedy: General 


CHAPTER I 


Homeric and Tragic Sacrifice 


This chapter is far too brief to attempt a systematic comparison of sacrifice 
in Homer with sacrifice in tragedy. I will rather, after some preliminary 
generalisations, discuss the specific case of the famous portent which 
appeared to the Greeks at Aulis in the epic version on the one hand and the 
Aeschylean on the other, together with the sacrifice of Iphigeneia which in 
Aeschylus resulted from the portent. This will lead to a general statement 
of the positive role which ritual tends to play in Homer as opposed to the 
negative role it tends to play in tragedy. Many further examples might be 
given to support this generalisation. But I will confine myself, in the final 
section, to a single one: Herakles killing of Lykos and of his own children 
in Euripides’ Heracles, which will also illuminate further the puzzling rela- 
tionship in Aeschylus between portent and sacrifice. 

The Miad and the Odyssey tend to exclude homicide within the family. 
They also exclude imagery drawn from animal sacrifice.* These two 
exclusions go together, for Greek sacrifice is, in contrast to the hunt, of 
domestic animals.’ Of the numerous and various similes which embellish 
military killing in the //iad, not one is drawn from the everyday familiarity 
of blood flowing from the sacrificial weapon. Animal sacrifices that occur 


! This has been noted in passing by Griffin 1977: 44 (silence on the killings of Iphigeneia and of 
Klytaimestra), but never, so far as I know, investigated. Kin-killing is mentioned briefly at /. 2.662, 
15.335—6, 16.573; Od. 19.5223, but excluded from certain stories where we expect to find it (Z. 4.376- 
9, 6.130—40, 9.458-61 (cf. Plut. Quomodo adul. 26f); Od. 11.326-7, 15.247—55), or almost excluded (X. 
9.529-99; Od. 11.271-80, and the various references to the killing of Agamemnon, in most of which 
it is performed by Aigisthos, whose kinship with Agamemnon is post-Homeric). It is worth adding 
that Proclus’ account of the (attempted) sacrifice of Iphigeneia in the Cypria mentions a plural sub- 
ject rather than Agamemnon (p. 41.47B = 104.18A). So too Hes. fr. 23a.17 (‘the Greeks’). 

> There are, however, three similes of the killing of a domestic animal, of which it is apt that two refer 

to the killing of Agamemnon and his followers as unsuspecting guests by Aigisthos (Od. 4.535, 11.411, 

413-15). For battle as sacrifice elsewhere see e.g. Pind. fr. 78. 

See e.g. Burkert 1985: 55, 58; Stengel 1920: 123. Homeric accounts of animal sacrifice even omit those 

elements of the ritual which seem to unite the victim with the participants, as I shall show elsewhere. 

For recent discussion of Homeric animal sacrifice see Kirk 1981; Petropoulou 1987. 
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in the narrative do in fact contrast with killing in battle: the predictable, 
peacefully ordered process of killing and cooking the animal ends in the 
joyful concord of the feast, whereas on the battlefield all is uncontrolled 
violence. This Homeric tendency to exclude kin-killing and sacrificial 
imagery is reversed by tragedy: tragic killing is within '! the family, and is 
almost always described as (perverted) sacrifice. This distinction is worth 
making, particularly in view of the current fashion for stressing what is 
tragic in Homer and Homeric in tragedy.* 

With this in mind, let us look at the portent, the ‘sign’, which encouraged 
the Greek expedition gathered at Aulis. This was related in the lost Cypria, 
but also by Odysseus at X. 2.303-30: the Greeks were offering sacrifice 
at an altar by a spring under a plane tree, on which were the twittering 
young of a sparrow. A snake emerged from under the altar and went to 
the tree, where it ate first the young and then the mother, before being 
turned into stone by Zeus. Kalkhas interprets this to mean that after nine 
years fighting the Greeks will capture Troy, for there were altogether nine 
sparrows. But what interests me is the contrast between the uncontained 
brutality between the species (snake and bird), and the absolute solidarity 
within the family of sparrows. The mother sparrow is caught by the snake 
only because, unwilling to abandon her children, she hovers desperately 
over them. The references to her wailing for her children (315 65upopévy 
piña téxva) and to her children as vita tékva (311) have a human con- 
notation. This suggests another way, not mentioned by Kalkhas, in which 
the ‘sign’ resembles what it signifies: the //iad (as well as the Odyssey) con- 
stantly exhibits the same contrast between touching solidarity within the 
family and uncontained brutality outside it, as for example in the brutality 
of Akhilleus and the bravery of Priam after the death of Hektor. Against 
the brutal moral of the fable of the nightingale caught by the hawk, Hesiod 
offers the reflection that the violent and cruel are punished by Zeus (Op. 
238-9). But the violence required to sack Troy must be sanctioned by 
Zeus.’ The brutality of the snake he sends occurs during a sacrifice, i.e. ina 
context in which violence is contained as well as divine good will obtained. 
The portent ‘entered’ the sacrifice (321 cio fAGe).° 

The Aeschylean version of the portent at Aulis, in which two eagles 
devour a pregnant hare (Ag. 114-20), is both different and similar to the 


+ E.g. Redfield 1975: chapter 2; Macleod 1982: 7-8; Rutherford 1982; Easterling 1984 (on Sophocles); 
Herington 1985. 

5 Note how at M. 1.5 ‘And the plan of Zeus was being accomplished’ follows immediately the 
uncontained violence which denies burial to the enemy; cf. I. 24.209-11. 

Cf. the portent of Z.. 8, where an eagle lets a fawn drop by the sacrificial altar of Zeus (249). 
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epic version. Most of the differences are obvious. Different creatures are 
involved. The devoured young are still unborn. And the narrative context 
is in two significant respects different. First, the portent does not take place 
during a sacrifice, as it does in the epic. And second, in the Cypria the 
Greeks embark, after the portent, from Aulis, sack Teuthrania, are scattered 
by a storm and reassemble at Aulis; Agamemnon then shoots a stag and 
boasts that he is a better hunter than Artemis, and it is this that angers the 
goddess and leads to the sacrifice of Iphigeneia as the price for favourable 
winds. In Aeschylus, on the other hand, there is only one gathering at 
Aulis, and what angers the goddess is the eagles’ feast. This condensation 
produces a well-known implausibility. Why should Artemis turn against 
Agamemnon as a result of a portent sent by Zeus? Much of the discus- 
sion of this passage has concentrated — without, it seems to me, !! much 
success — on finding a motive for Artemis’ anger, whether in the brutality 
of what is symbolised by the portent (the sack of Troy)’ or in some other 
unstated motive (e.g. Thyestes eating of his own children)? or, on a more 
literal reading, in the portent itself? Comparison with the epic version has 
been relatively neglected, but does I think help to reveal a logic in which 
the apparent inexplicability of Artemis’ angry demand seems unimportant 
or even appropriate. 

In the epic portent, brutality between species contrasts with family soli- 
darity, but is sanctioned, in part by the sacrificial context. The Aeschylean 
version develops and reverses this idea. The choice of a hare facilitates the 
link with Artemis,” but also allows the young to be devoured while still in 
the womb: family solidarity takes here an even more extreme, a physical 
form. The hare is also a characteristic victim of the hunt. She runs, but 
is caught by the birds of prey, the winged hounds of Zeus (135 1Tavoiot 
Kuoi tatpés)." The uncontained violence of the portent is associated by 
Aeschylus with the uncontained violence of the hunt. There is, unlike in 
the epic, no sacrificial context. But the eagles do, surprisingly, ‘sacrifice’ the 
hare (137 6vopévorow). This is significant. For the uncontained violence of 
the hunt is, like the warfare it here symbolises, antithetical to the sacrifice, 
in which killing is contained in ritual order” and the domestic victim is in 


E.g. Peradotto 1969; Neitzel 1979; Bergson 1982. 

Whallon 1961 and (more effectively) Furley 1986; or the offence related in the Cypria (see Fraenkel 
1950: 11.97-8). 

? Lawrence 1976; Sommerstein 1980. 

See e.g. Peradotto 1969: 244. 

Mazon (in the Budé edition) compares Xen. Cyn. 5.14, 9.10 and Arr. Cyn. 17, from which it appears 
that AoioFieov Spópæv (120) may be a technical term from the hunt. 

© See e.g. Burkert 1983b: 12, 38, 40; Burkert 1985: 58. 
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a sense a member of the sacrificing group and consents to its own death.” 
If the eagles’ feast is a ‘sacrifice’ it is a grotesque one, in which the norms 
of civilised, sacrificial killing have been overthrown by absolute violence. 
Whereas the violence of the epic portent is contained and sanctioned by its 
sacrificial context, the eagles’ feast, because it is itself a grotesque sacrifice, a 
sacrifice which has turned into its opposite, reverses this containment. The 
‘sacrifice’ of the hare is itself uncontained savagery. So too the violence at 
Troy is both a sacrifice and a hunt;"* and the Greek army is in its capture of 
Troy like a lion ‘that eats raw meat’. W 

Here some clarification is needed of what is meant by the ‘uncontained 
violence’ of the hunt and of warfare. Both hunting and warfare may in 
fact of course be culturally structured, so that their violence is in a sense 
contained, both in (and by) literature and even in actual practice. But the 
lethal struggle of warfare or of the hunt may also, in actual practice at least, 
fall entirely outside the control of culture. Hence the tension in some lit- 
erary representations of warfare, notably in Homer, between cultural con- 
trol and the (at least potential) uncontrollability of military hostility. An 
obvious example is Akhilleus, before fighting with Hektor, rejecting his 
proposal of a burial pact by saying that there can be no pacts between lions 
and men or between wolves and lambs, and then speaking, as Hektor dies, 
of eating him raw; but in the end this threat of the absolute violence that 
obtains between different species is contained by Hektor’s funeral. In tra- 
gedy too the uncontrolled violence characteristic of hunting and warfare 
is in tension with (ritual) cultural control (sacrifice, burial, etc.), but the 
tension tends to result in the failure or subversion of the rituals. 

This perverted or anti-sacrificial quality of the ‘sacrifice’ of the hare 
helps to explain why it gives rise specifically to the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 


5 Burkert 1983b: 3-4; Burkert 1985: 55-8; Burkert 1966: 107 n. 43; Stengel 1920: 108-9. [The idea is 
questioned by Naiden 2007.] 

4 Ag. 65, 357-60, 694-5, 735, and in general Vidal-Naquet 1988. It is from this perspective that we 
may be able to solve the puzzle of 126-30. Why does Kalkhas, having explained that the Greeks 
will seize Troy, then immediately single out the destruction of herds ‘before the walls’? Herds, as 
domesticated animals, are normally killed by sacrifice. In the Ziad the Trojans sacrifice them outside 
the walls (8.545-9), a practice to which Kassandra refers at Ag. 1168-9, a passage compared by Zeitlin 
1965: 470 n. 17 with Ag. 126-30, where she suggests that Kalkhas means Trojan sacrifices. But tévta 
is against this and so is pds TO Bicaov, which implies the struggle and violence characteristic of the 
hunt. What interests Kalkhas, in view of the portent, is the violent death in war of animals that are 
normally sacrificed. 

15 Ag. 827-8; cf. 735: the lion as a member of the household is an ambiguity, apparently transcending 
the normal division between the household (men and domestic animals) and the savagery of nature. 
But the ambiguity is resolved by a sacrifice (735) which brings to the household uncontained vio- 
lence (730-4). 
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Kalkhas fears that Artemis may create adverse winds (151) ‘in her eagerness 
for another sacrifice, one without music (or just possibly ‘without law’, 
depending on how you take d&vopov"’) ‘and without a feast’: omeuSouéva 
Buciav étépav dvoudv tv’ &Sartov. I have given the usual translation 
of étépav as ‘another’. But Aeschylus did not write &AAnv, as he did for 
example a little later, in the beacon speech, where one beacon gives rise 
to another (299 GAAnv éxSoytv Troutrot trupds). Etepos refers to one of a 
pair or to difference, two closely related senses which may occur together,” 
as they do here: the two grotesque sacrifices form a complementary pair. 
One difference is made explicit in &Saatos (‘without a feast’): Iphigeneia, 
unlike the hare, will not be eaten." The second sacrifice both differs and 
arises from the first. The implication is that they form a pair because they 
are different. In fact they do represent opposite extremes of transgression. 
In the portent one species of wild creature catches and devours another; 
there is no community between killer and victim, whereas in the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia there is far too much community, for they are not only both 
humans but even of the same family. Between these two extremes there 
is the normal animal sacrifice, in which man kills a domesticated animal 
which on the one hand is in a sense a member of the domestic human 
group (a '! membership expressed in the ritual) and on the other hand is 
in fact an outsider, a member of another species (the ritual also expresses 
separation of the victim from the human group”). The two extremes, para- 
doxically, take on features of each other. Iphigeneia, unlike the tame victim 
of a normal sacrifice, has to be bridled (238 Bia yoAwév) like an untamed 
member of another species. And the royal birds are described (137) as 
avUTOTOKOV TIPS Adxou poyépav TT&Ka Buouévoioiv, words which, it has 
been pointed out, could by a magnificent ambiguity mean either ‘sacri- 
ficing the poor trembling hare with her young before birth’ or ‘sacrificing a 
poor trembling female, his own child, on behalf of the army’. * The ambi- 
guity of avtétoKov, one may add, assimilates the closeness of the parent- 
child relationship in the two horrible sacrifices, between the hare and her 


Lloyd-Jones 1953. 

17 Cf. eg. Aesch. Ag. 344. 

Whereas Thyestes did eat his children — an event to which the following lines (especially texvétroios) 
allude, according to Furley 1986. 

2 Notably, the pelting of the victim with barley grains: Burkert 1983b: 4-5. 

2 Cf. 133 otdpiov, of what, according to Kalkhas, the Greeks will impose on Troy. The animal 
substituted for Iphigeneia in the Cypria is (unusually for sacrifice) a wild one (ZAagov). A compar- 
able horror is the representation of Klytaimestra’s murder of her husband as a viper killing an eagle 
(Aesch. Cho. 247-9) — animals similar to those in the epic portent. 

Stanford 1939: 143-4. 
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young and between Agamemnon and his daughter,” thereby enhancing 
the fundamental opposition between the two that consists in the fact that, 
whereas the portent contrasts brutality and family solidarity, Agamemnon 
brutally kills his own daughter. Compare the Ziad, in which Agamemnon 
says he will kill Trojan children in their mothers’ wombs (6.57—8) but there 
is no mention anywhere of the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 

The elimination of Agamemnon’s hunting offence from the narrative 
leaves Artemis’ demand without an obvious motive, but it also puts the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia into a more direct relationship with the war. Sacrifice 
of a maiden as a preliminary to war is a familiar Greek idea,” associated by 
Walter Burkert with an ethnographically widespread phenomenon: male 
renunciation of sexuality so as to arouse the aggression necessary to hunting 
and warfare.** On this view the fundamental mechanism involved in the 
sacrifice is not one of exchange: it is not simply that the maiden is given 
up to the deity in exchange for success. Rather, the aggression required for 
the group to kill outsiders (the enemy, other prey) is created, sustained or 
coordinated by the killing of an insider, a female member of the group. 
‘The sacrifice serves a state of mind. Whatever the general truth of this, 
it is worth noting that the Aeschylean Agamemnon does not sacrifice 
his daughter unwillingly. The pathos of such an act is exploited in other 
versions,” but not by Aeschylus. It is true that the Aeschylean Agamemnon 
has doubts about what to do. But they are removed by '! psychological 
change before the sacrifice. This change is heralded by his words in the 
textually problematic lines 215-17, where he speaks of a right (6éu1s) to 
desire strongly (6py&v) or with passionate emotion (dpy& tepiopyés or 
Ttepiópyo) the maiden’s blood.” It seems that the sacrifice is here envisaged 
as desirable in itself, not as a means to an end. And I believe that the desire 
which Agamemnon calls justified is his own desire, not the desire of the 
army.” Having reported these words of Agamemnon, the chorus then refer 
to his internal change (uetéyve), a kind of madness (trapaKotrd). 


2 This implicitly assimilates Iphigeneia to the unborn hare. Artemis presides over both the physical 
(birth) and the social (premarital) separation of the girl from her parent, the former as Aoĝia. 
Iphigeneia is pd Adxou also in the sense of ‘before giving birth’: she is of marriageable age, and her 
sacrifice is associated here and elsewhere with marriage (Foley 1985: 65-105; Seaford 1987c": 108-9). 

3 See most recently, in relation to Iphigeneia and Artemis, Lloyd-Jones 1983. 

24 Burkert 1983b: 58-72. 

3 E.g. Eur. JA 1547-50, and the painting in the House of the Tragic Poet at Pompeii. 

trapGeviou F aipatos dpy& Trepidpyos érriGupeiv éus mss., Fraenkel; better is 6pyav, &trep adS& 

treplopyws, Béis (see Thomson 1966: ad loc.). 

27 Dover 1973: 64 argues that this refers to the desire of the army. But (a) we have had no mention of 
such a desire: at issue is what Agamemnon is to do; (b) a reference to Agamemnon’s (mad) desire 
goes well with the description that follows of his madness; (c) yé&p in 214 might easily introduce 
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The ordered violence of sacrifice is possible because the victim is, as a 
domesticated animal, both an insider and an outsider. The order is possible 
because the victim belongs in a sense to the human group, and consents 
to its own death. The violence is possible because the victim is after all 
also an outsider, an animal, and it is this that makes the killing legitimate. 
Violence may be directed against one’s own or another species, and one’s 
own or another group (e.g. household). At one extreme, hunting is vio- 
lence directed against a different species and a different group. At the 
other extreme, the sacrifice of Iphigeneia is the killing of a member of the 
same species and the same (narrowly defined) group. In between these 
two extremes is the normal sacrifice (different species, same group). To 
the remaining category (same species, different group) belong human sac- 
rifice of (powerless) outsiders and warfare, which shares the uncontained 
violence of hunting and even (as with Akhilleus) resembles violence 
between species. The middle way of normal animal sacrifice, in which the 
potentially dangerous aggression of the group is channelled onto a con- 
venient, intermediate victim,” is specifically human, and may operate as 
a symbol of social order.” Hence the peculiar horror of its dual inversion 
in Aeschylus: it is precisely by virtue of the close link between the portent 
and the sacrifice of Iphigeneia that the civilised practice of sacrifice seems 
to collapse into both the two opposed extremes it must normally exclude. 

The logic by which the sacrificial feast of the royal birds of prey produces 
the king’s sacrifice of his own daughter seems then to be composed of 
various interrelated elements. (1) The frenzied aggression of warfare 
expressed in the portent may require a renunciation of sexuality marked 
by the desire for a girl '! victim. (2) It may also produce a loss of discrimin- 
ation which is dangerously comprehensive: in becoming the hunter of his 
own kind a man may also become the killer of his own child. (3) Inversion 
of the sacrificial sign of civilisation is complete only if it manifests both 
the extremes between and against which sacrifice is defined. (4) The mani- 
festation of one of the two opposed extremes may seem to require, as if 
to right an upset balance, the manifestation of the other. (5) The sense 


explanation of the implied negative answer to the question in 212-13; (d) Lesky 1966: 84 compares 
the surprising, passionate desire of Eteokles for fratricide in Aesch. Sept. Dover objects that Eteokles 
(unlike Agamemnon) has good reasons for hating his victim and a real need to kill him. But that 
is not how Eteokles (or the chorus) envisage the matter: it is an external agency (the curse of 
Oidipous) that instils a passion, very like Agamemnon’s (note especially 678 dpyt, 692 ipepos 
é€otpUvel ... aiuatos), to kill his own kin. Fraenkel 1950: 11.126 (on 215ff.) may perhaps be right to 
say that Agamemnon is deliberately vague, meaning himself and his companions. 

38 For the idea of sacrifice as controlling dangerous violence see in particular Girard 1977. 

2 For sacrifice operating as a ‘sign of civilisation’ in tragedy see Foley 1985. 
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that unlimited aggression somehow endangers its successful agent occurs 
throughout the trilogy, as for instance when Agamemnon will boast, out- 
side the house where he will soon be caught by his own wife in a net, of 
the Greek army entering Troy like a lion that eats raw meat (827-8). These 
then are the factors constituting the internal relationship between portent 
and sacrifice. The obscure necessity of this relationship is expressed, at the 
narrative level, by the will of a deity. This is not to say that the attempts 
to explain Artemis’ anger merely at the narrative level are worthless; but 
they cannot entirely dissolve an opacity that derives from the deeper level 
of structure. 

In the epic Cypria there was no such opacity: the sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
was an act of compensation — for Agamemnon’s hunting offence. It seems 
nevertheless to have been performed not specifically by Agamemnon but 
by the Greeks as a whole. And it turns out to be an animal sacrifice: Artemis 
substitutes a deer, and makes Iphigeneia immortal. Here, and generally in 
surviving epic narrative, ritual is, as in life, positive, an expression of order 
and solidarity in a world of sometimes uncontrollable conflict; and it may 
also establish narrative closure: the body of Hektor, to take an obvious 
example, is maltreated by Akhilleus, but finally ransomed by his father and 
given due funeral ritual by his own people. 

In tragedy, on the other hand, ritual very often plays the opposite role. 
‘Tragedy tends to convert ritual from an expression of order and group soli- 
darity into an instrument and expression of uncontrollable violence (often 
within the family). The case of the portent exemplifies a basic opposition 
between Homer and tragedy. I want now, by way of another example, to 
compare the Aeschylean passage with the shape that Euripides gives in his 
Heracles to Herakles revenge killing of Lykos and his subsequent killing of 
his own children. 

On his return to Thebes, Herakles (567-73) says that he will cut off 
the usurper Lykos’ head and give it to the dogs, and that he will also tear 
apart Lykos’ followers and fill the local streams with their blood.” As Lykos 
enters the house ‘he will’, says Amphitryon, ‘be trapped in the sword- 
carrying meshes of nets’ (729-30). The killing of Lykos is followed by 
the appearance above the house of Iris and Lyssa, sent by Hera to drive 
Herakles mad. Eventually a messenger emerges to describe Herakles’ fren- 
zied slaughter of his own wife and children. Now, despite being imposed 
by Hera, Herakles’ frenzy is also clearly associated by Euripides with the 


3 See e.g. Zeitlin 1965 on corrupted sacrifice in the Oresteia, Foley 1985 and Seaford 1985”. 
3 The water of the Ismenos normally purified (Eur. Phoen. 347-8). 
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state of mind in which Herakles killed Lykos.* V4 After killing Lykos, 
he begins a purificatory sacrifice (922),*? but then decides to postpone it 
so as first to kill Eurystheus and then purify himself of both killings in 
one ritual. It is as if the aggression aroused in the killing of Lykos needs 
another victim; and in fact the decision to postpone the sacrifice is an 
early symptom of Herakles frenzy. Moreover, a little later (966) Herakles 
is asked by his father whether it is the killing (of Lykos and his followers) 
that has put him in a Bacchic frenzy.* 

But what interests us in particular is the part played in this process by 
ritual. The messenger begins his account of the purificatory sacrifice by 
telling us that Herakles has killed Lykos and thrown him out of the house. 
This juxtaposition of funeral ritual unperformed and impending sacrifice 
enhances the impression that the violence of Lykos death, uncontained by 
one ritual (burial), now bursts through into another (the sacrifice). ‘Pour 
away the water, says Herakles, ‘throw away the (sacrificial) basket. Who 
will give me my bow?’ (941-2).* In the Homeric portent at Aulis, sacrifice 
seems to sanction the violence by which it is interrupted. But the violence 
of Herakles is neither sanctioned nor purified by the sacrifice it interrupts. 
Rather, it turns the sacrifice into its opposite, the uncontained violence 
of the hunt (896 kuvoryete? téxveov Siwyydv), a hunt which occurs by 
the altar and is called a sacrifice. This grotesque combination of sacrifice 
and hunt is in the eagles’ feast a mere metaphor; Euripides, by the device 
of Herakles purificatory sacrifice, makes it into a reality.’ Moreover, the 
brutality with which snake and eagles destroy offspring together with their 
parents, a brutality associated by Aeschylus with a man sacrificing his own 
offspring, is here in Euripides embodied in the very same act as Herakles’ 


2 Bond 1981 in his commentary (on 562-82) protests that ‘Heracles’ plans are reasonable by fifth- 
century, let alone heroic, standards’, and cites Odysseus in the Odyssey hanging his faithless maids, 
and the revenge massacres in Thucydides. This is to miss entirely the significance of Herakles’ sub- 
stitution of savagery for funeral ritual. 

An animal sacrifice: Foley 1985: 153 n. 11. 

This suggestion by Amphitryon is surely not included as a mere misconception. In fact, Bdxxeuoev 
is more apt than Amphitryon realises (see below). Moreover, at 571 Herakles says he will tear apart 
(Siapopév) his enemies with his arrows. Bond 1981: ad loc. notices the oddity of this (‘the word is 
not elsewhere used of missiles’), and pertinently cites the usages of the verb: of the tearing apart of 
bodies by maenads (Eur. Bacch. 739, 746, 1210; cf. 754), or by dogs and birds (Hdt. 7.10; Ar. Av. 338). 
But his explanation, ‘the gruesome sense is characteristic of Euripides’ style’, is quite inadequate. 
As so often in tragedy, the oddity is the price paid for a powerful association: the word combines 
assimilation of Herakles to the dogs who will pull Lykos apart (568) with announcement of the 
theme of savage Dionysiac madness. And cf. 751-2 with 889-90. 

The interruption of the sacrifice is stressed again at 1144-5. 

Euripides often makes more explicit the Aeschylean ironic use of ritual: Seaford 1984c": 248. 
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sacrificial hunt of his own family, for in doing so Herakles believes he is 
killing Eurystheus’ children as well as Eurystheus himself (936, 982-3). 

Despite these and other differences, we can say that in both plays 
uncontrolled violence between men, as if they were different species, is 
expressed in the imagery of the hunt, and accordingly involves (despite 
seeming justified as revenge) the perversion of the specifically human prac- 
tice of ordered killing contained in ritual. Moreover, this violence is in 
both plays also associated with a state of madness in which the avenger 
sacrifices his own children.” | In this association of uncontrolled vio- 
lence against enemies, perverted ritual and the frenzied sacrifice of one’s 
own offspring, we have revealed an implicit logic: one of the two opposite 
extremes which sacrifice must normally exclude gives rise to the other. 
But at the more superficial level of narrative the child sacrifice is diff- 
cult to motivate. Rather, the horror, necessity and inexplicability of the 
implicit logic is expressed by the intervention of a deity, Artemis in the 
Agamemnon, Hera in the Heracles, who have no good and clear motives for 
their hostility; and even if they had, it might still be impossible to explain, 
at the level of narrative, why they should have imposed the particular pen- 
alty of child sacrifice. 

Herakles is asked by his father whether the killing of his enemies has 
put him in a Bacchic frenzy (966). This is an electrifying dramatic irony, 
unnoticed by the commentators. Herakles has not yet threatened his chil- 
dren, who are still unaware of the danger they are in. But in myth Bacchic 
frenzy characteristically makes parents sacrifice their children:® the killing 
of Pentheus by his mother, to take the best-known example, is both a hunt 
and a sacrifice. The chorus, responding earlier to the noise from within, 
has already made this very connection: ‘he is hunting, pursuing his chil- 
dren. Frenzy will bring her Bacchic revels to completion in [or for] the 
house’ (896-7 otro’ &kpavta Sdyo101 Avoca Baxyevoer).*° It is above 
all in Dionysiac myth that we find, among other reversals of the norms 


37 Cf. also Soph. Aj. 534, where Ajax, having in his murderous revenge confused animals with humans 
in a grotesque hunt (297, etc.) which is also a sacrifice (219), says it would have been appropriate 
(ttpétrov ... Saipovos ToÙùuoŬ) to have killed his own son, whom his mother in fact preserved from 
the danger. 

38 For the ease with which kin-killing in tragedy is associated with Dionysiac frenzy see e.g. Aesch. 
Ag. 1235 (read surely Weil’s paiva’: see Seaford 1989a: 304-5), Cho. 698 (spoken by Elektra); Eur. 
Or. 338. 

39 Eur. Bacch. 1108, 1114, 1146, etc. Aeschylus had Pentheus killed like a hare at Eum. 26, perhaps also 
in his Pentheus (like the Aulis portent, a sacrifice?). 

4 Cf. 1142, which is corrupt, but in which clearly Herakles, realising what he has done, associates 
destruction of his own house (èuóv in emphatic position) with Bacchic frenzy. 
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of the polis, precisely our grotesque combination of the uncontained 
violence of the hunt with the frenzied sacrifice of one’s own offspring. At the 
City Dionysia, in a performance of Dionysiac origin, the polis continued 
to represent to itself intrafamilial violence expressed in perverted ritual. 
Whereas the same citizens at the Panathenaia heard, in the recitations of 
the Miad and the Odyssey,” heroic poetry from which intrafamilial violence 
and Dionysiac myth are almost entirely excluded, and in which even in 
the one example of a Dionysiac narrative, the story of Lykourgos’ pur- 
suit of Dionysos and his followers at M. 6.130-140, there is no mention 
of Lykourgos’ frenzied sacrifice of his own family. This generic polarity is 
worthy, it seems to me, of further investigation. 


POSTSCRIPT 


On the Homeric background to the Aeschylean sacrifice of Iphigeneia, 
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(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012), pp. 180-94. 
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violence in the myth of Meleager and Heracles: Homer, Bacchylides, 
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For the representation of ritual in tragedy, see H. Lloyd-Jones, ‘Ritual and 
tragedy’, in E Graf (ed.), Ansichten Griechischer Rituale (Stuttgart: Teubner, 


* Recitations of epic at the Panathenaia seem even as early as the sixth century to have been confined 
largely or entirely to the Ziad and the Odyssey: Lycurg. Leocr. 102; Pl. Jon (passim); Xen. Symp. 3.5-6; 
Davison 1955: 13; Friis Johansen 1967: 235-6; Pfeiffer 1968: 44-5, 73; Herington 1985: 14; etc. 

+ I would like to thank the editor and anonymous referees of TAPA for their improvement of this 
paper, as well as those who contributed to the discussion after its delivery at the APA Convention 
of 1987. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Dionysos as Destroyer of the Household: 
Homer, Tragedy and the Polis 


I will use the term ‘Dionysiac metaphor’ to mean any explicit or implicit 
comparison of behaviour to the frenzy inspired by Dionysos. My main 
concern is to show what it is about Dionysiac frenzy, and in particular 
maenadism, that underlies the rare appearance of the Dionysiac metaphor 
in Homer and its frequent appearance in Greek tragedy. This will lead to 
the basis for a new, historical approach to the question of why Dionysos is 
almost entirely absent from Homer.’ 


I. Maenadic Andromakhe in the Miad 


In the only Homeric narration of a Dionysiac myth, Lykourgos is said 
to have pursued the nurses of frenzied Dionysos (J. 6.132 uaiwopévoio 
Atwvicoio Tti8tvas). About 250 lines later Andromakhe, anxious about 
Hektor, rushes to the wall ‘like a frenzied woman’ (i.e. a maenad: 389 
paivouévn eikuia).* Much later in the poem Andromakhe, ^ again in fear 
for Hektor, rushes through the house ‘like a maenad’ (22.460 paivéd1 ion) 
to the wall, where she sees Hektor dead. There is, apart from these passages, 
no other mention of maenadism in Homer. It seems that the author of the 
Lykourgos narrative of Iliad 6.130—40 continued to be influenced by the 
Dionysiac narrative in his description, a little later, of Andromakhe leaving 
home, and that the result influenced the parallel action of Andromakhe in 
Book 22.3 


My thanks go to Jon Mikalson, Renate Schlesier, John Wilkins and especially to Helene Foley for 
their comments. It will be clear from the footnotes that this essay takes one stage further an argu- 
ment spread among several of my earlier articles. 

Cf. Hom. Zl. 22.460 and Hymn. Hom. Dem. 386. On the rarity of non-Dionysiac, non-military 
uaiveoĝar in Homer see the final section of this chapter. Cf. Segal 1971: 47 n. 31. 

So Privitera 1970. He argues (61 n. 18) that the word ti8qvn, which occurs four times in these 
passages (//. 6.132, 389, 467, 22.503) but nowhere else in Homer, was associated with maenadism. 
Elsewhere in Homer ‘nurse’ is designated by the more common term tpdgos. 
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Why does Andromakhe attract the Dionysiac metaphor? It is not only 
because she rushes twice in a frenzy from the house, as maenads do.* In 
Book 6 Hektor fails to find Andromakhe at home and asks the maids 
whether she has gone to see her sisters-in-law or to the temple of Athena, 
where the other Trojan women are propitiating the goddess. The reply 
comes that she has gone neither to see her sisters-in-law nor to the temple 
of Athena, but that she has rushed to the city wall, and it is at this point 
that the Dionysiac metaphor occurs. The careful and repeated specification 
of the normal reasons for the wife leaving the household increases the sense 
of anomaly in Andromakhe rushing to the city wall. Characteristic of the 
maenadic exit is to confuse not only the spatial differentiation of male and 
female but also their activities: Dionysiac frenzy typically causes women 
to abandon their weaving and go out to become warriors and hunters.’ 
Andromakhe rushes to the very border of the town (393) to plead with 
Hektor and give military advice (433-9). Hektor then tells her to return 
home to her weaving: ‘War will be the concern of mer (492). But this firm 
differentiation of the activities of the sexes prefigures (as does much else in 
the scene) Book 22, in which Andromakhe 7 will abandon her weaving 
to return, again like a maenad, to the wall.° 

But there is yet more to the Dionysiac metaphor than this. It is 
associated, in an interesting manner, with the ritual of marriage. In brief, 
the exit of Andromakhe seems to re-enact so as to negate the ritual of 
her wedding. The same combination of Dionysiac metaphor and the 
negation of wedding ritual can be seen in the movement of Antigone 
in Euripides Phoenician Women. That this combination is not merely 
coincidental is suggested by the subversive relationship of maenadism to 
the process of marriage and is confirmed by its presence in various other 
tragedies. There is in fact, as I will show, a broad historical context for 
the functioning of the Dionysiac metaphor and for the near absence of 
Dionysos from Homer. 


+ If it was this that attracted the image, then the image has itself influenced the narrative to contain 
further points of correspondence. It is impossible, and for my purposes unimportant, to decide 
between these two alternatives. 

> Weaving: Eur. Bacch. 117-19, 1236; Ael. VH 3.42; Ant. Lib. Met. 10; Ov. Met. 4.33-6, 390, 394-8; cf. 
fi. trag. adesp. 645.9; also surely Aesch. Xantriae. Warriors: Eur. Bacch. 52, 752, 761-4; Aesch. Eum. 
25; for vase paintings of maenads with swords see March 1989: 36; Paus. 2.20.4 (cf. 4.27.6; Lonnoy 
1985: 65-71). Hunting: e.g. Eur. Bacch. 1236-7 tas tap’ totois éxArtrotioa KepKidas és petZov’ fka, 
Ofjpas cypevelv xEpoiv. 

® Hom. M. 22.440-1, 448 Ths 8 eAcAiyOn yuia, auai Sé of Extrece Kepxis; cf. Eur. Bacch. 18-19 àp 
lotov Tapa kepkiðwv T oiotpndeis Aiovúow. 
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2. Maenadic Andromakhe and Wedding Ritual 


In Book 22 of the Miad Andromakhe rushes through the house like a 
maenad to the wall, from which she sees her husband dead. She swoons 
and throws from her head its covering, including the headdress or veil 
(kpnSeuvov) ‘that golden Aphrodite gave her on the day when Hektor 
of the flashing helm led her [as bride] from the house of Eétion’.” The 
undoing of Andromakhe’s marriage here finds symbolic expression in 
the reversal of an element in the ritual process. Recovered from her swoon, 
she begins (477-84): 


Hektor, I am wretched. It was, then, for a single destiny that we two were 
born, you in Troy in the house of Priam, but I in Thebes under wooded 
Plakos in the house of Eétion, who brought me up when little, ill-fated he, 
and me with a wretched fate. He should never have begotten me. But now 
you go to the house of Hades under the earth, and leave me in bitter grief, 
a widow in the house. 4! 


This picture of the future bride and groom each still in the parental 
home complements the mention just made of the wedding procession, 
in which Hektor led Andromakhe from her parental home. A feature of 
the wedding procession was the praise or makarismos of bride and groom. 
Sappho writes of this very wedding procession (ft. 44.34): “They hymned 
Hektor and Andromakhe as like the gods.’ And Admetos, returning home 
from his wife’s burial, remembers an earlier processional arrival, with his 
bride, in which the company, rather than lamenting as now, called them 
happy (dABiZev) as being ‘of good parentage and yoked together from 
aristocrats on both sides.: The praise of the pair's fitness for each other, as 
both of high origin,’ comes appropriately during the processional transfer, 
in which the bride is publicly united with her husband. Hence the irony 
here of Andromakhe’s ‘it was for one fate that we were born, both of us’ 
(each in our own house) — if} &pa yryvoue® aon &ypdtepor. Despite what 
was promised by the makarismos, the oneness of Hektor and Andromakhe 
has turned out to be a oneness in disaster, with the journey undertaken 
now not (as in the wedding) by the bride but by the husband — ‘to the 
house of Hades’."° 


7 Il. 22.468-72. The kphõepvov is discussed at length by Nagler 1974: 44-68. 

8 Eur. Alc. 918-21; see also Eur. Supp. 990-9 (see §5 below), Tro. 311-13, Hel. 640, 1433-5. 

9 Cf. Men. Rhet. 2.402.26—403.25; [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 2.265. 

1 The irony was suggested in part no doubt by the conception of the bridal journey as a journey to 
Hades: Seaford 1987c”: 106-7. 
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Another commonplace of the wedding ceremony was the wish that the 
marriage produce fine children similar to their parents." This idea may 
be combined with that wish for prosperity (6ABos) that is also character- 
istic of the wedding makarismos. In the Theocritean wedding song Zeus is 
asked to give ‘undying dABos to pass down from the well-born to the well- 
born’ (18.52-3). And the same combination is implicit in the following 
Homeric observation (Od. 4.207-8): “Easily recognisable is the offspring 
of a man to whom Zeus destines prosperity (6ABos) as he marries.’ During 
Andromakhe’s first exit Hektor asks Zeus and the other gods to make his 
son Astyanax like him (or '"! even better), pre-eminent among the Trojans 
as a soldier and a ruler over Troy (M. 6.476-81). But in her second exit 
Andromakhe dwells at length (22.484-506) on the miserable, dishonoured 
life that Astyanax will now lead if he survives the war with the Greeks (487; 
cf. 24.726-35). Here another commonplace of the wedding ceremony has 
turned into its opposite. Further, not only has the wedding process been 
symbolically reversed, the whole household has been destroyed. 

This account of the Homeric passage is confirmed by the fact that the 
ironic reversal of elements of wedding ritual, including the makarismos 
and the prayer for fine children like their parents, occurs frequently in 
tragedy. For example, in Euripides’ Andromache Andromakhe herself hints 
at the failed makarismos of her wedding, and her abduction from Troy is 
presented as a cruel wedding procession in reverse.” Another example from 
Euripides is provided by Antigone in the Phoenician Women. 


3. Maenadic Antigone and Wedding Ritual 


In Euripides’ Phoenician Women Antigone appears with the bodies of 
her slaughtered mother and brothers and sings a monody that begins 


(1485-92): 


Not covering (tpoxaduTtopéva) the delicacy (&Bp&) of my grapelike 
cheek, nor because of my maidenhood feeling shame (aiSouéva) at the 
crimson (pv nya) under my eyes, the redness of my face, I am carried on, a 
maenad of the dead, throwing off the covering from my hair, relinquishing 
the saffron luxury of the garment, led," sighing much, by the dead. 


u Men. Rhet. 2.404.27 Té€ete TroiSas Upiv dpoious Kai èv åpeT AauTpoUs; 407.9, 23; [Dion. Hal.] 
Rhet 2.266; Catull. 61.209—13 (cf. Hom. Z. 6.466-74), 214-18; 64.323-81 (hymeneal: cf. Ar. Av. 17345 
Eur. JA 1063), with 64.343—60; cf. Hom. I. 6.480-1; Theoc. Id. 18.21; Sid. Apoll. Carm. 15.191; cf. 
Hes. Op. 235 (with West 1978: ad loc.); Seaford 1987c”: 126 n. 204. 

2 Seaford 1987c” (for Andromakhe see especially 129-30). 

5 See n. 17 below. 
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Antigone shares much with Andromakhe. Told earlier to return from the 
city wall to her house (193-4), she emerges again and laments her nearest 
and dearest killed outside the wall and the complete destruction of her 
household (1504, etc.). She is in her grief-struck movement like a maenad 
and sheds her headdress in violent grief. The word kptSeyvov, which occurs 
in both passages, is rare after the sixth century. '7! No doubt Euripides 
was influenced by the Homeric passage. 

One difference between the two cases is that Antigone is unmarried. 
Her place in the maidens’ quarters is stressed throughout the play (89, 194, 
1275, 1636). This allows what I believe to be an evocation, in Antigone’s 
discarding of the veil, of the ceremony of the anakalypteria, the unveiling 
of the bride at the wedding,” which seems to have occurred just before the 
bride’s processional departure to her new home: hence the conjunction ‘I 
am carried on ... throwing the covering’ (pépopan ... Kep&Seuva Sikoŭoa) 
here.* 

Furthermore, the movement referred to by pépoyon is qualified by 
&yewoveuua vexpoio: troAvotovoy, ‘led,’ sighing much, by the dead’. 
This evokes the widespread association of bridal and funereal procession, 
of which the most famous example is provided by Antigone herself, in 
Sophocles. And so the arrival of Antigone with her dead at the house to 
which she has been confined as a maiden is implicitly compared with three 
kinds of exit from the house: the exit of the maenad, the exit of the bride 
(after the anakalypteria) for the procession to her new home and the exit 
of the funereal procession for the tomb.” 


1 There is, for instance, only one other example in tragedy (Eur. Tro. 508). 

5 Standard in the descriptions of the bride, sometimes in the wedding song, are delicacy (&ßpós): cf. 
e.g. Sapph. fr. 44.7 (of Andromakhe as bride); Soph. Trach. 523 — hymeneal, see Seaford 1986b: 53; 
red colouring (èpú8nua): Sapph. fr. 105.1; Theoc. Jd. 18.31; cf. Eur. Cyc. 515 (6086xpas cj. Seaford 
1984b: ad loc.); and the association of ai8es5 with the bridal veil: Paus. 3.20.11; ARV * 1017.44 — the 
moment after unveiling, it seems (Oakley 1982: 113-18); other vase paintings: Sutton 1981: 185, 186. 
The veil shed in the anakalypteria seems to have been saffron in colour (Cunningham 1984: 9-12; 
Seaford 1987c": 124-5), like the one shed by Antigone here. And of the three other occurrences of 
TpoxoauTr tev / mpokáňuupa in tragedy, two are of the bridal veil (Eur. Med. 1147; Aesch. Ag. 691; 
see Seaford 1987c: 124). 

The same conjunction occurs in other ironic evocations in tragedy of the anakalypteria: Aesch. Ag. 
690-2, 1178-81, cf. 239; Soph. Trach. 1078-9; Seaford 1987¢": 124-5. 

7 The usual translation is ‘leading’. But in fact it seems to me that &yspóveuya is passive (like 
ppóvnpa, for instance). Antigone is led (pépoucn) by her dead kin (to the underworld), just as the 
bride is led by the groom to her new home (itself sometimes imagined as a journey to Hades: see 
n. 10 above). 

Soph. Ant. 804-5, 810-11, 816, 886, 891, 947, etc.; Seaford 1987c”: 107-8. 

It may be that in all three exits the headdress was imagined as shed (maenads in vase painting are 
not veiled; mourning: Eur. Andr. 830; Hymn. Hom. Dem. 41; Hom. Il. 22.468) and that all three 
exits may have been independently associated with the dead (maenadic: see Seaford 1989a: 304; 
bridal: see n. 10 above), but this is very speculative. 


be 
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Antigone is a virgin, and so her wedding is not (like Andromakhe’s) 
recalled but symbolically enacted. However, as Antigone herself has "7 
stressed and will continue to stress,” the death of her kin means that 
she will not marry. Like Andromakhe’s, her wedding is evoked (by the 
shedding of the veil) so as to be negated — in her case by the power of those 
funereal connotations that in actual life attached even to the exit of the 
normal bride and acquired reality in the funeral of an unmarried girl, who 
would normally be buried with connotations of a wedding (as is Antigone 
herself in Sophocles). It is as if here too, as in Sophocles, Antigone rejects 
marriage for a bridal-funereal journey to her dead kin.” 


4. Maenadism and Marriage Ritual 


Both Andromakhe and Antigone are compared to maenads. The com- 
parison is, I believe, in both cases based not only on the frenzied departure 
from the house but also on the destruction of the household expressed in 
the negation of the wedding ritual. The aptness of the comparison will 
now emerge from a brief account of the relationship between maenadism 
and marriage.” (I mean here maenadism as imagined by the Greeks, in 
particular in myth.”) 

Maenadism is antithetical in obvious ways to the state of marriage. Less 
obviously, it is antithetical also to the whole process by which girls become 
wives of citizens. Included in this process, at least in the classical period, 
was a type of premarital ritual, associated in particular with Artemis, by 
which the city-state prepared its girls for marriage. The girls leave their 
homes for a temporary stay in the wild periphery, in which they are 
imagined as animals to be ‘tamed’ or ‘yoked’ in marriage, and the perform- 
ance of animal sacrifice is imagined as substituting for the sacrifice of the 
girl. The implied female resistance to the yoke of marriage continues into 
the wedding ceremony itself. Myths reflecting this process exhibit the 
tension between '! Artemis’ fierce demand for virginity and the mortal 
necessity of sex and marriage; a period, in the wild, of resistance to men 


Phoen. 1436-7, 1489-92, 1520, 1659, 1671-81; cf. Soph. Ant. 891-904. 

+ Seaford 1990a: 76-8. 

Brief, because I have described it in more detail (concentrating on Attica and Argos) in Seaford 1988. 

3 I am not concerned here with the problem of the relationship between imagined and actually 
practised maenadism. 

24 Seaford 1987c": 106-7. 
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ends in marriage (Atalanta, the Proetids) or sexual union (Kallisto), which 
may be punished by death or metamorphosis into an animal.” 

Maenads, too, leave home collectively for a rite of passage in the wild 
periphery, where they resist men, become like animals and perform sacri- 
fice. Hence the frequent association of Artemis with Dionysos.” But the 
two kinds of cult are also opposites. Maenads go to the mountainside not 
to reject all sexuality, for they give suck there (to animals), and Dionysos 
is called by Aeschylus a ‘yoker of maenads’ and has a retinue of lascivious 
satyrs and so on.” They go rather to reject the males of their own house- 
hold and polis. Accordingly, the Dionysiac thiasos contains married as well 
as unmarried women, whose departure disrupts the household in different 
ways.” In married women maenadism renews the centrifugal opposition to 
marriage that had supposedly been overcome in their marital transition,” 
so that, for example, in the Bacchae the Theban maenads are compared 
(in a reversal of the image of yoking the girl in marriage) to fillies that 
have /eft the yoke. This disruption may in myth take the irreversible 
form of killing offspring. In unmarried women permanent disruption is 
of the natal household and results from their sexual union with outsiders 
(Antiope, Erigone, Karya, the Proetids)." Accordingly, men try to confine 
maenads to the house.” 

In the collective premarital cult of the polis, the as-yet-untamed virgins 
in the wild are in a male-controlled, unrepeated liminal phase ">! that pre- 
cedes and consolidates incorporation into the civilised state of marriage. 
Antithetically, initiation into the maenadic thiasos converts this transitional 
phase into a destination, to which unmarried and married women may 
constantly return. In actually practised maenadism, although there may 
have been less male control than in the premarital cult, the maenad would 
of course always return to her own household. And precisely because of the 


2 


Even Iphigeneia, who presides over the Brauronian preparation of girls for marriage, was in one 

version married (to Akhilleus). 

Seaford 1988: 125; Kolb 1981: 83 n. 20. The earliest example is Hom. Od. 11.324-5. 

7 Aesch. fr. 382 powdédSav Ceuxtypie; Eur. Bacch. 699-702, with Dodds 1960: ad loc.; Seaford 

1988: 125-6. 

8 Note especially Eur. Bacch. 35 and 694; Seaford 1988: 126 n. 70. 

2 This means that the ultimate triumph of the negative tendencies of marriage ritual, which is char- 

acteristic of tragedy (Seaford 1987c”), may be called ‘Dionysiac in a sense. 

3 Eur. Bacch. 1056; cf. Hel. 543. 

3 Seaford 1988. The Proetids myth exhibits the contradiction between Dionysos and Artemis within 
itself, for in the Dionysiac version their eventual marriage destroys their father’s realm, whereas in 
the version presided over by Hera and Artemis the royal household and city are saved. 

> Eur. Bacch. 514 (to weave), 226-7, 231, 443. Note also Antiope, Ino (Hyg. Fab. 4), Karya and the 

Proetids (Seaford 19902). 
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threat he poses to the marital process, Dionysos may be incorporated into 
it,” so that even such a threatening feature of maenadism as female military 
autonomy, for example,** was at Chios a prelude to peace and marriage.” 
In imagined maenadism, on the other hand, the departure (or return) 
of the women to the periphery produces a disruption that is permanent. 
Whereas the premarital sacrifice to Artemis of an animal in place of the girl 
may be projected in myth as the sacrifice of the girl herself (e.g. Iphigenia), 
for whom even in the myth an animal victim may be substituted, in mae- 
nadic myth this sacrifice is reversed into one in which the youthful victim 
is human, mistaken for the (young) animal. The youthful®* Pentheus is 
sacrificed” by his maenadic mother, who mistakes him for a young animal, 
and is even imagined as a babe in her arms.” And similar Dionysiac killing 
of offspring occurs in other myths, most of them to '*4 be found in what 
we know of fifth-century tragedy: the myths of the Minyads, the women 
of Argos, Ino, Prokne and Lykourgos.” 

Whereas the sacrifice to Artemis allows the girl (in reality, as well as 
sometimes in myth) to be incorporated as wife into a household, the 
maenad’s sacrifice of her offspring renders the disruption of her household 
irreversible. It expresses and confirms the permanence of her departure 


3 See, for instance, Seaford 1988: 127 n. 71. 

34 See n. 5 above. 

35 Seleucus ap. Harp. s.v. ‘“Homeridai’: ‘At the Chian Dionysia the women once went mad and did 
battle with men, and they stopped fighting by exchanging bridegrooms and brides as hostages.’ This 
was no doubt enacted in some way in the festival. 

Eur. Bacch. 274, 330, 973-6, 985-6, 1226, 1254, 1308, 1319. 

37 Eur. Bacch. 1114; Seaford 1988: 124; Seidensticker 1979. 

Eur. Bacch. 1185-7, 969; Seaford 1981a: 268 (cf. maenads attending to the adult head of Dionysos 
in its Aixvov, ‘cradle’). March 1989 has recently suggested that the killing of Pentheus by his 
mother was an innovation by Euripides. But this is most unlikely, given that (a) it is a general 
practice of Dionysos to inspire resisting women to kill their children; (b) Aristophanes’ hypothesis 
to Eur. Bacch. says ù puSotroita Keita tap’ AioyUAw èv Tlév@er (with this formula one expects 
Aristophanes to note differences by Any, as in the hypothesis to Eur. Phoen.); (c) Eur. Med. 1282-4 
(uiav Sh KAU piav TÕv Tré&pos | yuvatix’ èv piAoIs xépa BoAciv Téxvors,| ‘Ive ...) does not mean 
(pace March) that Agaue killing her son was as yet unknown (the aim of the chorus here is not 
precision, and apart from Agaue they do not mention the well-known cases of Prokne and Aidon 
(Hom. Od. 19.518—-23), for example); (d) we cannot affirm that in the Medea Euripides ‘innovated 
child-murder by a mother’ (March 1989: 51), because we do not know all the versions of the myth 
(oral and written) before Euripides (and in fact in an early version that we do know something of — 
that of Eumelos — Medea did kill her children, albeit unintentionally); and (e) similarly, we hardly 
know anything of the versions (oral and written) of the Agaue myth before Euripides. 

Minyads: Ant. Lib. Met. 10 (they leave their homes and the polis); ‘like a fawn’: Ael. VH 3.42 (cf. 
Plut. Quaest. Graec. 299e); perhaps also in Aesch. Xantriae. Argos: Apollod. Bibl. 2.2.2 (= Hes. fr. 
131), 3.5.2. Ino: Ov. Met. 4.523, a detail that may derive from Euripides’ Jno (cf. Hyg. Fab. 4, ‘Ino 
Euripidis and also, among others, Lucian, Dial. Meret. 9); schol. Hom. Od. 5.334b; Hyg. Fab. 2 (Ino 
apotheosised by Dionysos). Prokne: Ov. Met. 6.587-674; Soph. Tereus (esp. fr. 586; Kiso 1984: 67-8, 
79-80). Lykourgos: Sutton 1975a: 356—6o (Aesch. Lycurgia). 
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from it. Towards the end of the Bacchae Kadmos imagines the possibility 
of Agaue remaining in her maenadic state, and so being spared the pain 
of realising what she has done, but then proceeds to bring her out of 
this state by a series of questions, one of which, at a crucial stage of her 
emergence, reminds her of her identity by evoking her wedding proces- 
sion (1273): “To what house did you come with your hymeneals?’ And the 
very next question is about the son of her marriage. But, pathetically, she 
cannot of course resume this identity. She must now leave the household. 
Restored to her sense, she takes her leave of household, of polis and of her 
father. She calls herself puyòs èk SaAcuoov, ‘a fugitive from the chambers’ 
(1370), a phrase that connotes a reversal of the wedding process, a departure 
from the bridal chamber.*° 

But killing her son excludes her also, once brought to her senses, from 
the thiasos. She emphasises, at the very end of the play, that she will 
leave maenadism to others (1386—7). But she does not know, as she leaves 
Thebes, where she is to go (1366-7, 1383). Between the conflicting collect- 
ivities of thiasos on the one hand and ‘Thebes on the other, she is finally 
isolated. 

The daughters of Minyas, after their frenzied sacrifice of their off- 
spring to Dionysos, are turned into birds,” like the maenadic infanticide 
Prokne. This tragic metamorphosis assigns them permanently, disquali- 
fied as they are from civilisation, to the realm of nature, but as lonely 
creatures of darkness — bat, owl and the lamenting '” nightingale. Even 
Agaue, in embracing the father from whom she must part, is compared 
to a swan.** 

Thus we can see that the resemblances between Andromakhe and 
Antigone are shared also by the maenads with whom they are compared. 
All are confined by men in the house, from which they depart in a frenzy. 
Important in the case of each is the destruction of the household,* and 
each laments the death of her nearest and dearest. And because a house- 
hold is constituted by marriage, in each case its destruction, and the conse- 
quent isolation of the female, is associated with the evocation and negation 
of the transition from maiden to wife. This conclusion must now be tested 
on further cases of the Dionysiac metaphor. 


° Cf. Eur. Andr. 103-9 (and Seaford 1987c”: 129-30). 

* See especially Ant. Lib. Met. 10. 

2 Eur. Bacch. 1363-5; Seaford 1988: 127 n. 75. 

#8 Antigone: Eur. Phoen. 1496, 1504, etc. (also, Antigone will not now marry and continue the line 
with children). Maenad: e.g. Eur. Bacch. 1250, 1304, 1308, 1313, 1374-6, etc. 


+ 
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5. Euadne 


In Euripides’ Suppliants Euadne reacts to her husband’s death in battle 
by rushing from the house, in which she has been confined (even 
guarded),** in a ‘maenadic’ frenzy: pds 8 ëBav Spouàs èE euav oïkwv 
éxBaxyeuoapéva (1000-1).# Her wedding, like Andromakhe’s, is recalled 
(990-4), but it is also, like Antigone’s, enacted (or rather re-enacted) — she 
is, for example, dressed as a bride and sings a wedding song (1025 itw péds 
ya&uor Te etc.) before triumphantly throwing herself onto the pyre for a 
union, described in erotic terms, with her dead husband. There is in fact 
the same subtle combination that we find in the Phoenician Women of 
bridal, funereal and maenadic exit. But there is also a remarkable parallel 
to the combination of recalled wedding procession and reversed wedding 
makarismos that we found in the maenadic exit of Andromakhe. The first 
half of Euadne’s opening strophe, which recalls her wedding procession 
and wedding makarismos, is mirrored by the second, which describes her 
maenadic departure ^ for her husband’s tomb to end her ‘painful life and 
the sufferings of her aicv’ (1004-5). The word aiwv means a whole life. 
The phrase makes sense when applied to Euadne only as a negation of the 
wedding makarismos.* The dABos desiderated by the makarismos is per- 
manent: it depends on a successfully completed aicv.*’ But the death of her 
husband has, as in Andromakhe’s case, revealed the true nature of Euadne’s 
aicov: it can now be seen as one of suffering (aidévos tévous). Despite the 
element of triumph in this re-enactment of her wedding, Euadne was after 
all not blessed (ABia), and the wedding makarismos failed. Similarly, the 
speed of her maenadic exit (1000-1 Spouàs ¿E żu&v oïkwv)* re-enacts but 
reverses the speed of her bridal departure (993 @ku8da vúupa). Here again 
the maenadic departure from home is associated with the evocation and 
negation of the bridal transition and the destruction of her (marital and 
natal) households.*? 


È 


1038—42. Though she is married, the house is her father’s. This oddity allows a greater similarity with 
the bridal departure, and male (paternal) despair at her escape. 

Cf. fr. trag. adesp. 645.9. At 1062 weaving is mentioned as a preoccupation to be expected of her. 

46 Collard’s comment (Collard 1975: 11.367: ‘Ev’s whole life has not been full of trévoi, but only since 
the recent death of Cap.; her statement is exaggerated to suit the sententia 1006-8’) misses this 
point. See Seaford 1987c": 121-2. 

Cf. e.g. Aesch. Ag. 928-9; Hdt. 1.32; Soph. Trach. 1-3. 

Cf. 1038-9 Sdpav écoTr105 BéBnke TNSoaoa. 

1095; cf. 1133. Euadne also offends against the spirit of the classical polis as expressed in the funerary 
legislation (attributed, in Athens, to Solon). 
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6. Iole 


The triumphant but pathetic speed of Euadne’s maenadic progress re- 
enacts and contrasts with the joyful speed of her bridal progress.” A similar 
irony reappears in the Sophoclean description, in a clearly hymeneal con- 
text,” of Herakles violent leading of Iole, a swift bride (80av vúupav) from 
Oikhalia:* the joyful urgency of the wedding procession here becomes the 
ruthless urgency of the conqueror.” This same combination of the wedding 
with the brutal abduction of Iole 127 from the conquered city reappears, in 
the same hymeneal context,’ in Euripides’ Hippolytus (545-54): 


Aphrodite yoked the Oikhalian filly, the previously unyoked virgin, from 
her father’s house running like a naiad and a maenad (Baxyav), and gave 
her, with blood and with smoke, in a murderous wedding, to Herakles. O 
excessive (TAduoov) in his/her wedding.” 


The maenadic image here is apt obviously because the girl runs, and so do 
maenads, but also for two other reasons. First, because it is specifically to 
avoid the male yoke that she runs, like Helen in Euripides’ Helen running 
from the ‘wild man’ (in fact her husband) ‘like a running filly or a maenad 
of the god’.** Second, because her ‘wedding’ is violently destructive. It is 
significant that the word B&xyav (‘maenad’) introduces the theme of the 
wedding celebrated with blood and smoke. Maenads cause violent destruc- 
tion, and the smoke of their torches is well known.” 

Returning to the Sophoclean passage, we find the irony that Herakles’ 
‘wedding’ with Iole means the destruction of her new household as well as 
of her old one.* And so it is, too, in the strikingly similar passage in the 


5 Other examples of the speed of the bridal procession are Sappho frr. 44.11 and 23 (?); Eur. Hel. 724. 

* Seaford 1987c”: 128-9; note especially the agency of Aphrodite, which was important at a normal 
wedding. 

® Soph. Trach. 857-61; cf. also 841-3, where we should probably retain d&oxvov: Seaford 1987c”: 129. 

5 There may have been, for the bride, an element of this ruthless urgency even in the normal wedding 
procession: Seaford 1987c": 106-7. 

+ Here too (cf. n. 51) the agent of the disastrous transition is Aphrodite. 

5 Tay pèv Oixadta | 1eAov &luya AeKTpoov, | a&vavipov TO Trpiv Kai ävuupov, oïkæv | Cev§ao’ amr’ 

E¥puticv (Buttmann: dtreipeciav mss.) | Spopdda vafið Straws Te Bár- | yav oùv ofyati, oùv 

KaTIVO), | govioio1 vuygetors (Barrett: poviois & úuevaiois mss.) | Adxutvas TOK Kutrpis eéSeoKev- 

& | TA&yov úpevaicov. 

Eur. Hel. 543-5 òs Spopaia mõñoş ñ Pákxn G00. Cf. Bacch. 1056. Conceivably the Dionysiac 

metaphor is inspired also by the ‘tomb’ (Hel. 544); cf. n. 19 above. But this is merely speculative. 

7 E.g. Soph. Ant. 1126-8; cf. Eur. Bacch. 144-6; lon 550; Aesch. Xantriae fr. 171; and see §7 below. Vase 

painting: Arias, Hirmer and Shefton 1962: 372-3. 

Soph. Trach. 842-3 and 893-5; Seaford 1987c”: 128-9. The death of Herakles is described in terms of 

erotic union: 662, 767-8, 833; Seaford 1986b: 56. 
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Hippolytus,® where the word order gives the '! impression that resistance 
of the ‘maenad’ has brought death, that the violence used by Herakles to 
master his maenadic bride has somehow destroyed Aim, so that he and 
his bride are each TAcuwv® in the wedding. The yoking of the girl, which 
is a feature of normal marriage, has disastrously failed. And so the mae- 
nadic image is here again associated with the destruction of the household 
through the reversal or negation of the marital transition (here the taming 
process in that transition). 


7. Kassandra 


Comparable to Iole is Kassandra in Euripides’ Trojan Women. In her brief 
appearance before being taken off to the ships as Agamemnon’s ‘bride’ she 
is constantly compared to a maenad.“ In maenadic fashion, she appears 
from within at a frenzied run: yaivàs Bodler Setipo Kacodvipa Spóuw 
(307). But there is, once again, more to the Dionysiac metaphor than that. 

First, like a maenad (see n. 57), she carries torches. Whereas the destruc- 
tive power of the maenadic torch was merely implicit in the Hippolytus 
passage, here it creates an alarm. Hekabe, when asked to catch the Bacchic 
girl (342), removes her torches from her with a bitter reflection on the dis- 
tinction between wedding torches and maenadic torches, which Kassandra 
has in her maenadic enactment of a wedding confused.” 

Second, not only does the ‘wedding’ of Kassandra occur along with the 
destruction of her natal family, but it will also, Kassandra stresses three 
times (359, 364, 461), completely destroy the household (Sdyo0us, oïkous) 
of her husband. In this dual destruction she resembles Iole and (more 
remotely) Euadne. Similarly, in the Jiad Andromakhe stresses, before 
losing her husband as well, that all her natal family has been killed.®+ 127 

Third, she utters a wedding makarismos more bitter even than 
Andromakhe’s and Euadne’s. Like Euadne’s it is both pathetic and seriously 


» This ambiguity (missed entirely by Barrett 1964: ad loc.) strengthens the allusion to the destruction 
of Theseus’ household: the same irony of the arrival of the bride bringing catastrophe (also in a 
triangular situation) occurs in the very next song, with Phaidra herself as bride (755-6): èmópeuoas 
èuàv dvaccav dABieov at’ oikoov | KakovuygoTatav dvaoi. And if Renate Schlesier 1993: 10810 
is right to regard 315-22 as maenadic, then Phaidra is another maenadic bride destroying the house- 
hold. Another catastrophic bridal arrival is Helen’s: Eur. Andr. 103-4. 

The adjective tAc&uoov means both ‘suffering’ and ‘going too far’. 

307, 342-3, 349, 367, 408, 415 and 500. Also at Eur. Hec. 121, 676; Alexandros fr. 62e. 

298-9 and 342-3 (cf. 344-51). 

348-9 où yap dp8& Trup@opEis paivàs BodCouo’ KTA. 

Il. 6.429-30: “Hektor, you are my father and honoured mother and brother, and you are my sturdy 
husband.’ 
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meant, even triumphant.‘ The pathos is that both bride and groom will be 
killed. But the triumph is the ghastly joy of revenge on the groom.” 

Here again, the maenadic image is associated with a marital transition 
that brings not life but death and destruction to the bride, the groom and 
the whole household.” And we also find the same combination of bridal, 
funereal and maenadic exit that we found with the Euripidean Antigone 
and Euadne.® 


8. Three Generalisations 


On the basis of these and other examples, which we are about to survey, 
it is possible to make some general observations about the fluidity in tra- 
gedy between the Dionysiac metaphor and actual Dionysiac frenzy, and 
the range of the metaphor’s application in tragedy. Of course exceptions to 
these generalisations exist, and we will consider these, too, briefly. 

First, the metaphor and actual frenzy. The Dionysiac metaphor may 
easily pass into the frenzy actually inspired by Dionysos. For example, 
Klytaimestra, who in at least one and probably two places in the Oresteia 
attracts the Dionysiac metaphor (basically because she kills kin),”° is in 
vase painting (probably inspired by tragedy) actually dressed as a maenad.” 
The story of Prokne killing her own children, "37 serving them to her hus- 
band and being turned into a nightingale (he into a hoopoe) was the 
theme of Sophocles’ lost play Tereus. Prokne seems a prime candidate for 
the Dionysiac metaphor. But it seems that in the play, as in Ovid, she was 
actually dressed as a maenad for a Dionysiac festival (see $4 above). It 
seems that in Euripides’ lost Jno Agaue’s sister Ino was an actual maenad 
and also (although perhaps not simultaneously) the killer of her own child 
(see §4 above). 

An interesting case of this fluidity between metaphor and reality is 
provided by Antigone. At the end of the Phoenician Women the Dionysiac 


6 311-13, 327 and 336. 

£ 340, 353-5, 359-60, 404-5 and 460-1. 

© Jt is in fact not only wedding ritual that will be subverted: Kassandra knows well that she will also 
be denied death ritual, thrown out to be a lonely prey for the wild animals (448-50). 

445 (èv ‘Alsou vuugi ynuopela), 344, 351-2, 449 and 455-7. The ironic wedding of Kassandra and 
Agamemnon (in death) is a constant theme of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon: Seaford 1987c”: 127-8. 

© Just as it often combines with frenzy inspired by another deity (Kassandra by Apollo, Herakles by 
Lyssa, Orestes by the Furies). 

Aesch. Ag. 1235 (quoted at n. 76 below), reading Weil’s emendation, “Aisou pawg’; the phrase 
Baxyeias kakñs at Aesch. Cho. 698 refers to Klytaimestra; see Seaford 1989a. 

Seaford 1989a: 305. 
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metaphor (discussed above) is followed by a passage in which Oidipous 
tells Antigone to go where Dionysos and the maenads’ precinct are in 
the mountains (Eur. Phoen. 1751-3). Antigone rejects this, saying that her 
previous maenadism in the mountains won no favour from the gods.” 
This sudden mention of maenadism may perplex. But one function of 
the passage, whether or not it is interpolated (or misplaced), seems to be 
to assimilate the extreme desolation of Antigone to that of, say, Agaue, 
who at the end of the Bacchae (1383-7), faced like Antigone with exile 
from Thebes after the destruction of her household, emphatically puts 
maenadism behind her as well. We will see in due course (in §10 below) 
that the passage has another function, and that, as it seems in Euripides’ 
lost Antigone, Antigone actually appeared as a maenad. ‘There is a diffe- 
rence, however, between the Bacchae and the Phoenician Women. In the 
former the maenadic frenzy of Agaue destroyed her household, whereas 
the (metaphorical) maenadic frenzy of Antigone in the latter was a response 
to the destruction of her household. 

This distinction brings me to my second general point. The Euripidean 
Herakles is said several times, when killing his children, to be in a Bacchic 
frenzy,” and when he comes to his senses he asks whether in his Bacchic 
frenzy he destroyed the home (oixos).”* But at the onset of his madness 
he is asked whether his Bacchic frenzy resulted from the killing of his 
enemies (Lykos et al.): 966-7 oŭ Ti trou H! gdvos o’ éB&xyeuoev vekpõv 
os &pt Kaivers. This means that Bacchic frenzy may be imagined either 
as a cause or as a result of slaughter. It is as a result of killing his mother 
that Orestes suffers the ‘Bacchic frenzy inflicted on him by the Furies.” 
But in one of the three passages in which the metaphor occurs something 
more is implied: line 411, aUtai oe Baxyevouol ouyysv póvov, suggests 
an intimate, internal connection between kin-killing and Dionysiac frenzy. 
Willink (1986: 153) comments that ‘the polluting ‘blood’ is not simply the 
cause of the punitive ‘madness’ but also its essence’. 

And so our metaphor may cover the states of mind that precede, accom- 
pany and follow the killing of kin and destruction of the household. 


7 Or reading ye after x&pw in 1757 and ending the question with évexdpeuca, Antigone says that for 
her to resume her maenadism would be to give thankless service to the gods. 

3 Eur. HF 966, 1086, 1119, 1122; note also 896-7. A model for a father inspired by Dionysos to kill his 
children is the myth of Lykourgos, dramatised by Aeschylus. 

74 The text is corrupt, but the sense is clear: À yap ouvipa€ oikov ti BaKyeuo’ éudvt; (1142). 

7 Eur. Or. 338, 411, 835. This is one element in the application of the maenadic metaphor to the 
Furies themselves (Aesch. Fum. 500). Pursued by the Furies to Athens, Orestes participates in the 
Dionysiac Anthesteria (Eur. IT. 941-60 etc.). 
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Klytaimestra is a ‘maenad of Hades, and breathing truceless Ares on her 
kin. And how, all-daring, she raised the cry of triumph, as if at the turning 
point of battle!’”° It is as ‘a maenad of Hades’ that she kills Agamemnon. 
And the cry of triumph in battle is typical of a maenad,” as is the idea of 
breathing violence against kin.” This latter is one element, along with the 
illicit sexual relationship (with Aigisthos) and the destruction of the house- 
hold, in Klytaimestra’s continuing ‘wicked Bacchic revel in the house’, 
which is denounced in the Choephori (698; see n. 70), a state that involves 
hostility to her own children, a kind of frenzy that can be ‘cured’? only 
by the matricide. Here the wicked maenadism threatens to be permanent. 

The maenadic exit of Antigone in the Phoenician Women is a reaction to 
the death of kin and the destruction of the household, as is the “Bacchic’ 
song (vópov Baxyetov) sung by Hekabe over the dead body of her only 
surviving son, Polydoros (Eur. Hec. 685-97). The flight from reality char- 
acteristic of Dionysiac frenzy may also be found in the immediate reac- 
tion to bereavement.*° Polydoros has, his mother complains, been cut up 
(Sieuoipdoo) — a rare verb certainly '! associated later in the play (and 
elsewhere) with Dionysiac ritual dismemberment (otrapayyds).** Hekabe’s 
frenzied lament turns into the fierce desire for revenge on the Thracian 
Polymnestor, who (like Dionysos’ Thracian enemy Lykourgos) is blinded, 
as his children are torn apart by the ‘maenads of Hades’ (1076-7 Baxyaus 
“‘Aidou Siapoipãoa), the mothers (1157 Tokes), who at first behave like 
nurses and then draw swords — a contradiction typical of maenads.® 

In the Hecuba, then, the Dionysiac metaphor applies both to the reac- 
tion to the dismemberment of offspring and to the dismemberment of chil- 
dren in revenge. Similarly, the maenadism of Kassandra is both a frenzied 


Aesch. Ag. 1235-7: “AiSou pouvad’ (Weil: untép’ mss.) &oTrovSdv T "Apn (Franz: épav mss.) | piAois 

Trvéoucay. as 8 éTrwAoAUEaTo | À TravtToTOALOs, orep èv pans TpoTr}. See Seaford 1989a. 

7 See nn. 5 and 85. 

7 Cf. Soph. Ant. 136-7; Eur. Bacch. 1094, Phoen. 789, 794 (and n. 87 below). 

7 iatpds. Maenadism may be ‘cured’: see, for example, Apollod. Bibl. 2.2.2. 

Note, for instance, Eur. Hec. 689 ömoT &triota, etc.; de Martino 1958: 151-6. 

* Eur. Hec. 1076-7; Orph. fr. 210K. I am indebted in the analysis of this passage to Schlesier 1988: 129. 
The theme is prefigured a little earlier (656) in the picture of a Spartan mother lamenting for her 
son and tearing her cheeks (oTapaypds). otrapayyds occurs elsewhere in Euripides (outside the 
Bacchae) only of the frenzied actions of the ‘maenadic’ Antigone (Phoen. 1525) and the ‘maenadic’ 
Kassandra (Tio. 453). 

> The term toxés usually refers to mothers of animals and occurs elsewhere of humans only with 

regard to ‘the mother of Bakchos’ (Eur. Hipp. 560). This suggests the animal nature of the maenads 

(see §4 above). With the phrase 60c1 è tToK&Ses ğoav (1157) compare Eur. Bacch. 35-6 oa 

yuvatixes trav (of maenads). 

E.g. Eur. Bacch. 699-701, 733, 752 etc.; Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.2; n. 5 above. Maenads are imagined as 

nurses of Dionysos. 
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reaction to the destruction of her natal family and a frenzied prophecy of 
the destruction she will wreak in revenge on her new household as a mae- 
nadic bride. Much the same is true of Iole. And the maenadism of Euadne 
is also both a frenzied reaction to loss and the frenzy that accompanies 
further destruction — the suicide that leaves her father lamenting the deso- 
lation (enuia) of his household (see n. 49). 

I have to this point referred, with four exceptions, to every person who in 
Homer or Greek tragedy attracts the Dionysiac metaphor: Andromakhe, 
Antigone, Euadne, Hekabe and her women, Helen, Herakles, Ino, Iole, 
Kassandra, Klytaimestra, Orestes and Prokne. In every case (except that 
of Helen) there is destruction of the household," just as there is when the 
frenzy is actually inspired by Dionysos "3! (Agaue, Lykourgos, etc.). And 
in five instances the destruction of the household is expressed in the evo- 
cation and negation of wedding ritual: Andromakhe, Antigone, Euadne, 
Tole, Kassandra. 

As for the four exceptions, even they confirm that the metaphor is almost 
always more complex than it seems. First, Aeschylus calls lo a maenad of 
Hera (Supp. 564 Buiàs “Hpas). Given the well-known opposition between 
the goddess of marriage and Dionysos, the actual or potential enemy of 
marriage (see n. 94), the phrase ‘maenad of Hera’ is an oxymoron. Io is 
maenadic because she wanders, apparently unceasingly, as an animal, in 
a god-sent frenzy far from home, avoiding contact with the male. She 
is a ‘maenad of Hera’ because in this case it is paradoxically Hera who, 
although goddess of marriage, is trying to preserve Io's virginity by sending 
her off in a frenzy. 

Second, in Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes a warrior attacking Thebes 
‘raves like a Bacchant’ (498 Boxy& ... Buids ds). Here the point of com- 
parison is not just the frenzy of war (497 év@eo0s 8 *Aper) but also the 
snakes (around his shield) and the triumphant war cry — both character- 
istic of maenadism,* as well as the ‘military’ defeat of the self-same city 
of Thebes by Dionysos and his maenads.*® This last point also underlies 


3% This is not to say that, conversely, kin-killing and the destruction of the household always attract 
the Dionysiac metaphor. A notable exception is the Euripidean Medea — although Seneca’s repeated 
comparison of Medea to a maenad (Med. 383, 806, 849) presumably derives from a Greek tragedy. 
Medea is an exception perhaps because she, horrifically, means to kill her own children. The meta- 
phor occurs of Demeter reunited with her daughter at line 386 of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter. As 
well as ‘rushing’, Demeter is a female without a male, recalcitrant, isolated and wandering, her veil 
torn. The metaphor may also subtly qualify the joy of the reunion: Persephone will in fact have to 
leave her mother to return to Hades. 

3 Eur. Bacch. 1133; Seaford 1988: 134, 1989a: 303; cf. my discussion at the beginning of §8 above. 

86 Aesch. Eum. 25-6; Eur. Bacch. 52; and the other references given above in n. 5. 
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our third case, from Sophocles’ Antigone: Kapaneus is ‘in a Bacchic frenzy’ 
(BaxyxeUoov) as he rushes against Thebes with the maenadic attributes of 
war cry and destructive torch (133—7).*” Finally, in Aeschylus’ Seven against 
Thebes (836) the chorus applies to itself the word 8ui&s when lamenting 
the fratricidal slaughter of the royal Theban brothers. Although it is uncer- 
tain here that 6urds by itself is Dionysiac, this is a passage to which I will 
return. 


9. Dionysos, Household and Polis 


The connection between Dionysos as destroyer of the household and 
Dionysos as a god of the whole polis, I suggest, provides a basis "4! for 
understanding historically the place of the Dionysiac metaphor in Homer 
on the one hand and in Greek tragedy on the other. Whereas in Homer 
Hektor explicitly reserves war for men as he instructs Andromakhe to return 
to house and weaving, in tragedy the Thebans are militarily defeated by the 
maenads, who have left house and weaving. The threat of frenzied female 
confusion of the gender division basic to the polis must be contained. It 
must therefore be embodied so as to be propitiated, and the god employed 
to embody it is Dionysos.** Just as Apollo both sends and heals illnesses,*? 
so Dionysos both threatens the gender division of the polis and is conse- 
quently propitiated and honoured by the whole polis: ‘He wishes to have 
collective honours from all’.°° 


*” Eur. Phoen. 784-800 exploits the similarities and differences between marital and Dionysiac frenzy, 
again in the attack of the Seven against Thebes. 

Dionysos is older than the polis. What qualifies him for his role in the polis is, at least in part, his 
earlier association with the thiasos, a body that seems to represent a survival, in a modified form, 
of an ancient cultic and social unit distinct from the household on the one hand and the emergent 
polis on the other: see, among others, Gernet and Boulanger 1970: 123; Seaford 1981a. (This view is, 
I believe, confirmed by the range of application of the word tacos in the classical period.) As well 
as being outside household and polis, the ancient thiasos contains features that were later used to 
express its symbolic function in the polis: initiation into it involved the ritual disorientation and 
the ritual death needed as rites of separation before entry into the new group, and these came to 
acquire a new significance as the frenzy required to destroy the household by killing offspring. The 
secret ritual of the thiasos remains at the heart of the democratic festival of Dionysos, a combination 
that underlies the contrast expressed at Eur. Bacch. 860-1 èv TéAe1 Beds Sevdtatos, åvðporoioi 8 
AmIaTatos (TéAos here means ‘initiation ritual’; Seaford 1981a: 261). 

° Burkert 1985: 146-7 and 267. The ambiguity of Dionysos is well known (see, for example, Eur. 
Bacch. 860-1, quoted in n. 88). An example not cited is Paus. 2.23.7 (having warred against Perseus, 
Dionysos laid aside his hostility and was greatly honoured by the Argives). Henrichs 1990 has 
recently driven too firm a wedge between the benign and the dangerous Dionysos. 

Eur. Bacch. 208-9 2 &travtwv BouAetar Tuas ëxew Kowwds. Cf. e.g. Ov. Met. 3.529-30, ‘the crowd 
rushed on — men and women and young brides, the common people and the nobles, all mixed up 
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All festivals of the polis draw the worshippers from their homes, 
thereby transcending the division into the households of which the polis is 
composed. But with Dionysos this function is especially prominent. He is 
to be worshipped by the citizens ‘in the streets ... all mixed up together’ — 
&uurya tévtas, as the Delphic oracle quoted by Demosthenes has it 
(21.52). Moreover, the tendency of the household to self-sufficiency is 
opposed by Dionysos not only on the streets but within the household 
itself. I am thinking here not just of the well-known stories of the god 
driving from out of their homes the women who resist him, but also (for 
example) of the annual sexual union of Dionysos with the wife of the 
archon basileus (‘king archon’) in what was believed to be the ancient royal 
palace ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 3.5). The invasion of the royal household by a pub- 
licly escorted stranger” who symbolically destroys its potential autonomy 
by having sex with the ‘king archon’s’ wife is of benefit, it is clear from a 
source dating to the fourth century,” to the whole polis. 

Three weeks before this event, the sacred marriage of Zeus and Hera, 
king and queen, celebrated at the Theogamia, benefited Athens in an 
antithetical way, by marking (it seems) the season for the marriages of 
citizens.” Dionysos and Hera are of course natural enemies.®* Plutarch 
associates the careful separation of their rituals with Hera’s roles as goddess 
of marriage and leader of the bride in the wedding.” When we do find 
Zeus, Hera and Dionysos together, in Lesbos in the seventh century, it 
is in a sanctuary (téyevos) that, Alcaeus tells us, the Lesbians founded as 
‘conspicuous, great and common (uvóv})’.” Dionysos is honoured there as 
Omestes, ‘raw-eater’. The eating of raw food that puts him outside civilisa- 
tion is here combined with the divine embodiment (in Zeus and Hera) of 
the civilised idea of marriage, so as to create a sanctuary for the whole com- 
munity. The frequently noted role of Dionysos as ‘the Other’ badly needs 
a historical explanation. By a familiar mechanism, the power of Dionysos 


together, were borne along to the unknown rites’. Dionysos in general creates concord in place of 
civil strife: Diod. Sic. 3.66. He is at home in the agora: Kolb 1981. He is, in various cities, entitled 
Polites, Arkhegetes, Demoteles, Demosios, Kathegemon, Saotes, Aisumnetes, For/Before the City 
(ó mpd TdAEws): Farnell 1909: 135-8; Privitera 1970: 36. 

” See Jameson 1993: 54-6. 

» [Dem.] 59.73. 

% Seaford 1988: 128. 

94 Seaford 1988: 126 n. 66. 

% Plut. fr. 157. 

Alc. fr. 129.2-3; cf. Sapph. fr. 17. The adjective uvév presumably means ‘common to all the people’ 

(cf. e.g. SIG 1044.29: TO 5è Téuevos eivor [Koi]vdv) but could conceivably mean ‘common to the 


three gods’. 
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to unite the community derives in part from his coming from outside it, as 
he does for his sacred marriage.” 

At Patrai this mechanism is unusually explicit. There Dionysos was 
lsa honoured as Aisumnetes, a term implying impartial power over all.” 
During his festival images of the god were brought to his sanctuary, 
each image being named after one of the three ancient cities from which 
Patrai was composed. His attendants were an equal number of men and 
women elected by and from the whole people (Paus. 7.20.1 êk Ta&vtwv ó 
Sñuos etc.). The aetiological myth of his cult is as follows. Prevented from 
marrying by their parents, a young couple have sex in the sanctuary of 
Artemis, with the result that they are sacrificed, as is thereafter the fairest 
couple of every year. This practice of sacrificing the marriageable young 
was to cease only when an outside (f€vos) king came bearing an outsider 
(Eevixds) deity. This turns out to be king Eurypylos, who had been frenzied 
by an image of Dionysos Aisumnetes but was to find a new home where the 
people offered a strange (évos) sacrifice. And so when he arrives at Patrai 
(by sea, like Dionysos for his sacred marriage) his frenzy and the human 
sacrifice are ended, and the cult of Dionysos Aisumnetes is installed. The 
whole polis makes Dionysos, the impartial outsider, its own, and thereby 
may reproduce itself through the civilised institution of marriage without 
sacrificing the young.” 

There is a similar relationship between Dionysos coming from out- 
side and the sacrifice of the young at Megara. Here a founder of the 
city is Alkathoos, who after killing a lion builds a temple to Artemis and 
Apollo and with the help of Apollo builds the city wall. This pattern of 
killing followed by the incorporation of deity is then repeated, but with 
the violence this time of an opposite kind, directed not outwards, at a 
wild animal, but inwards, at Alkathoos’ own son, whom he kills in anger 
because the young man was disrupting a sacrifice (i.e. he kills him at an 
altar). To purify Alkathoos of the murder there comes to Megara an out- 
sider, Polyidos, great-grandson of the Dionysiac priest Melampous, who 


9” See Burkert 1985: 260: ‘Once again the community creates its solidarity through the veneration of 
one who does not belong to it.’ 

3 The cult was an ancient one: Privitera 1970: 32-3. Information on myth and cult is from Paus. 

7-19-21. 

The people of Patrai had also introduced an image of Dionysos from Kalydon, where the god 

had imposed frenzy on the Kalydonians after his priest had been resisted by a girl he loved, 

and demanded the girl be sacrificed to him. The priest sacrificed himself instead, and the girl 

committed suicide (Paus. 7.21.1-5). This represents the reverse side of Dionysos’ power (frenzy and 

death replace marriage), safely located in another city. 

10 Paus. 1.41-3. Cf. Bohringer 1980. 
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came from outside to purify the Argive Proetids. Polyidos also builds at 
Megara a temple of Dionysos "7 Patroios. The crisis produced by a parent 
killing a child is here resolved in the introduction from outside of the cult 
of the god who so often inspires that very act, and who becomes as Patroios 
a deity of the whole polis. To take another example, in the myth preserved 
in detail in the Bacchae parental killing of offspring in the royal family is, 
again, followed by the installation of the outsider god to be honoured by 
the whole polis (39—40, 208-9, etc.). 

In embodying the communal principle of the polis, Dionysos is a poten- 
tial destroyer of the household, presenting a latent threat to the tendency 
of the household to autonomy. Whereas in ritual the threat is heeded, in 
the controlled temporary disruption of the royal marriage to the benefit 
of the whole polis, in myth the threat is generally imagined as realised, in 
the permanent disruption of the household by the horror of intrafamilial 
killing, a horror that warns that the god must be honoured. 

This communality of the polis is established at the expense of women, 
who, without power in the public sphere, were easily imagined as adhering 
excessively to the household and as resisting their public powerlessness. 
These two female threats to the polis may seem antithetical to each other, 
the one a rejection of the public sphere, the other an attempt to con- 
trol it. But the Homeric Andromakhe, for example, combines them: it is 
out of exclusive concern for her household, which contrasts and conflicts 
with Hektor’s sense of public duty, that Andromakhe threatens to confuse, 
spatially and functionally, the gender division of the polis. And so the 
threat she presents attracts the Dionysiac metaphor: it is as if inspired by 
Dionysos. 

Normally, in ritual, Dionysos as a god of communality draws women 
out of the household, inspiring them with a temporary, controlled resist- 
ance to public gender division. In this way he counters the two antithetical 
threats to the polis — offsetting excessive adherence to the household by 
bringing women out from their homes, and gender confusion by bringing 
them out for only a temporary, controlled period. Because he is honoured 
by the whole polis, Dionysos both presents a latent threat to the household 
and, if deprived of that honour, will destroy the gender division on which 
the polis is based. Indeed, if Dionysos is resisted, both threats are activated. 
Female adherence to the household is violently reversed by a frenzy in 
which women leave their homes and even destroy their families. And this 
frenzy also endangers '! male control of the public sphere. In the Theban 
myth these two reversals of female adherence to the household culminate 
together in the killing of Pentheus, which, because Pentheus is ruler as well 
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as offspring, means both the destruction of the household and the final 
victory of the maenads over men.'” 

At the end of the Bacchae the royal household has, with help from the 
god, destroyed itself, with its surviving members to be exiled. But the polis 
is to benefit (it is now to be endowed with the salutary cult of Dionysos). 
‘This pattern, which may be called Dionysiac, reappears in tragedy (again 
in Thebes) in the three successive disasters of the family of Oidipous, each 
of which, as we are about to see, involves Dionysos in his role as the enemy 
of familial introversion, a role he performs through his sexuality, his liber- 
ation of women or his imposition of frenzied self-destruction. 


10. Tragedy: A Dionysiac Pattern 


First, and very briefly, in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus, as in the Bacchae, 
the salvation of the polis is linked to the self-destruction of the royal house- 
hold. As so often, in reality and particularly in myth, the tendency of the 
household or clan to autonomy takes the form of endogamy.' Dionysos 
is accordingly the enemy of endogamy.'®? And so the chorus’ fantasy, just 
before the catastrophe, that (apparently) Oidipous might turn out to be 
the son of Dionysos, is the direct opposite of the truth. Dionysos has the 
same significance in the same »” position (in an optimistic choral song 
just before the catastrophe) in Sophocles’ Antigone, as we shall soon see. 
Then there are Oidipous’ children. In Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes 
King Eteokles, with the enemy at the gates, tries to stop the female chorus 
running around in flight (191). It is as if the Thebans are being destroyed 
(194 Topĝoúueða) from within by their own women, he says, and he insists 
on the spatial and functional division between men and women (200-— 
1), unsuccessfully ordering them inside (201). But in the end he will be 
lamented by the same chorus, ‘maenadic’ in their frenzy over the bodies of 


1! The Argive myth contains all these elements, but not in the same combination. In the surviving 
versions of the Minyads myth the maenadic Minyads are opposed by other maenads, but male 
opposition does not occur in the associated ritual (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 299e-f). 

Seaford 1990a. A famous example from Greek history is the Korinthian Bakchiads (Hdt. 5.92). 
Endogamy and its extreme manifestation as incest (and even endocannibalism) are practices both 
of tragic kings (tUpavvo1) and of the tupavvos in political thought: PI. Resp. 9.571¢ and 10.619b; 
Diog. Laert. 1.96 (Periander sleeps with his mother, significantly named Krateia). Incest and 
endocannibalism: Klymenos and Harpalyke (Hyg. Fab. 206; Euphorion fr. 24 Lightfoot); Thyestes 
and Pelopia (Hyg. Fab. 88); Ouranos and Gaia; the sons of Aigyptos (Aesch. Supp. 223-6); Pl. Resp. 
9.571¢; cf. Tereus and Philomela and others. See also Lévi-Strauss 1972: 105. In Euripides’ Bacchae 
Agaue intends to eat what is in fact Pentheus (1184 and 1242), and an incestuous link between the 
two is suggested by 812 (cf. 223), taken together with 966-70. See Zeitlin 1990. 

13 Seaford 1988, 19904. 
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the ‘self-slaughtering’ brothers.'°* The city, however, has been saved. The 
contrast between the salvation of the city and the mutual killing of the 
royal brothers is stressed twice.” The family, it is emphasised several times, 
has been destroyed. Laios would have saved the polis by having no off- 
spring.” Accordingly, the polis is now saved only through the destruction 
of his line, and this ends the trilogy. The myth, in other versions of which 
the family in fact lives on, has been reshaped to the Dionysiac pattern. 
Moreover, the crisis of the play, the point at which Eteokles goes out to 
fight his brother, is marked by a Dionysiac metaphor that, once again, has 
not been understood. 

“The Erinys of the black goatskin will go out from the house when 1%% 
the gods receive sacrifice from hands’ (699-700 peAdvaryis Ee101 Sóuwv 
"Epivus Stav èk xep@v Geol Buciav SéxævTtaı). These words of the chorus 
fail to affect Eteokles. In the Eumenides (500) Aeschylus bestows the mae- 
nadic metaphor on the Furies persecuting Orestes. Similarly, in Euripides’ 
Orestes the Erinyes impose a “Bacchic’ frenzy on the matricidal Orestes.” 
The points of correspondence between the Erinyes and maenads are 
ageressive movement, the frenzy associated with kin-killing and a simi- 
larity of appearance and accoutrements such that in vase painting they 
may be hard to distinguish: they both have snakes, wands or torches and 
are often similarly dressed.™ 

Now melanaigis is, we shall soon see, a Dionysiac term. As with Orestes, 
the Erinys driving Eteokles is associated with the kin-killing frenzy of 
a maenad, and that gives ée101 Sdyov part of its point: Eteokles, like 
a maenad, goes out to destroy in a frenzy his household by killing his 


104 836 (but cf. §8 above. attoKtdvos (681, 734, 805) refers to the reflexive aspect of kin-killing. 

15 811-17, 820-1; perhaps at 804 as well (see below). Hutchinson 1985 deletes 820-1. But his only 
objections are the inept ones that 71éAis céowTat is ‘intolerably abrupt and bare’ (here stylistic 
insensitivity combines with the failure to understand the issue of the city’s salvation) and that 
BaotAeus is ‘reserved in fifth-century tragedy for actual monarchs’ (this fails to take account of the 
way in which the brothers are in this part of the play associated with each other — note the dual in 
820 — almost to the point of identity; consider 681, for example, as well as the importance of the 
contrast here between the royal household and the polis). Lines 820-1 may originally have been 
between 803 and 805. Certainly, to delete 804 (with Hutchinson) leaves 803 oddly unanswered 
until 815. Finally, even were the lines interpolated, this would hardly affect my argument, which is 
not specifically about Aeschylus. 

689-91, 801-2, 813, 828 (&téxvous should not of course be changed), 877, 880, 953-60. 

7 748-9 OvaoKovta yévvas atEp oew TOA. 

Note especially 801-2. This logic (somewhat perverse, it is true) escapes those who see in it a refer- 
ence to saving Thebes from the Epigoni (see Hutchinson 1985: ad loc.). 

19 Although the old myth may reappear in interpolations: see, for instance, Hutchinson 1985 on 903. 
Cf. Antigone claiming to be the last of the royal clan (Soph. Ant. 941) and so ignoring Ismene. 
Eur. Or. 338, 411, 835. 

m Whallon 1964: 321. 
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kin. But here, unlike the case of Orestes, the Erinys is actually inspiring 
the destruction. (The frenzy inspired by the Erinys may, like ‘Dionysiac’ 
frenzy, be either a cause or an effect of kin-killing.) And so the Erinys 
is also associated here, by the term melanaigis, with the god who will 
(unless honoured with sacrifice) inspire kin-killing, namely Dionysos. 
For melanaigis, ‘of the black goatskin’, occurs elsewhere only as a title of 
Dionysos. Dionysos Melanaigis had an important cult in Attica." In the 
briefly recorded aetiological myth, in which he maddens the daughters 
of Eleuther, there is a clear implication that he enters the house with his 
black goatskin and drives them out in frenzy.’ They are restored to sanity 
by the institution of the cult. Analogously, in the Seven against Thebes, the 
melanaigis Erinys will leave the house if the gods are given sacrifices, and so 
the kin-killing frenzy so often inspired by Dionysos (and here inspired by 
this Dionysiac Erinys) will be avoided. This gives the phrase #101 Sóuwv 
the other part of its point. 

This double association of the Erinys with both maenad and god is '"#! 
facilitated by the degree to which Dionysos and his maenads share each 
others qualities and attributes (frenzy, animal skins, etc.). The Erinyes 
also do occasionally wear animal skins,™ albeit far less frequently than 
maenads do. The designation of the Erinys as melanaigis is facilitated by 
the Erinyes’ black appearance and black clothes, which Aeschylus refers 
to several times in the Oresteia.™ I have elaborated this point because the 
latest commentator on the play (Hutchinson 1985) not only fails to notice 
all this but prefers to take melanaigis as a hapax legomenon meaning ‘like 
a black storm wind’. This implies the odd idea of a black storm wind 
leaving the house. 

In Antigone’s case the tendency of the household to autonomy is 
represented not only by her flouting of the public edict by performing 
death ritual for her dead kin but also (cf. n. 102) by various suggestions that 
the family of Oidipous remains doomed to catastrophic endogamy: in par- 
ticular, Antigone’s explicit prioritisation of natal kin over marriage, and her 
being left to die in confinement, such confinement being in Greek myth 
generally a symbol of familial introversion."° As in the Oedipus Tyrannus, 


> Schol. Ar. Ach. 146; Nonnus, Dion. 27.302; [Parker 2005: 460]. 

1 Suda, s.v. ‘Melan’: (1) they see a på&opa of Dionysos with his black goatskin — no doubt in their 
house (as in other myths of this type); (2) ééunvev cf. Eur. Bacch. 36 eéunva Swpártæv; (3) the 
name Eleutherai seems to derive from the thiasos of females driven ‘free’ from their homes, who in 
the aetiological myth become the daughters of Eleuther. 

"4 LIMC, s.v. ‘Erinys nos. 11 and 109. 

Aesch. Ag. 462, Cho. 1049, Eum. 52, 352, 370; cf. Eur. El. 1345, Or. 321, 408. 

Seaford 1990. 
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just before the catastrophe the chorus sings to Dionysos (1140-5): ‘As the 
polis with its whole people is in the grip of a violent disease, come with 
purifying foot over the Parnassian slope or the sounding channel.’ As so 
often, Dionysos is to come from outside to liberate the female, in the 
interest of the whole city (mávõapos TdAis), from a confinement that 
expresses the introversion of the household."” 

Euripides’ version of the myth reproduces essentially the same complex 
of ideas. The suggestions of a quasi-erotic relationship between Antigone 
and her brother are stronger than in Sophocles. The destruction of the 
household is expressed, as we have seen, in the maenadic metaphor for 
Antigone. And the ending of the Phoenician Women, whether genuine or 
not, expresses the victory of the tendency of the household to introver- 
sion: Antigone fiercely rejects marriage, expressing the desire to ‘lie next to’ 
her brother and to stay with, and "#! die with, her father. It is highly appro- 
priate that along with all this she should reject the invitation to become 
(once more) a maenad.™ Accordingly, when in Euripides’ lost Antigone 
Antigone does marry and have offspring she also appears as a maenad."” 
In these three versions of the story of Antigone the Dionysiac has, in its 
various forms (invocation of the god, Dionysiac metaphor, rejection of 
maenadism, maenadism), the same essential significance. 


1r. Homeric Exclusions 


I return finally to my initial question: Why is Dionysos almost entirely 
absent from Homer? The old answers — that Homer predates the arrival 
of Dionysos in Greece and that as a god of the common people Dionysos 
was of little interest to the aristocratic Homeric milieu — have been shown 
by others to be untenable: Dionysos was neither newly arrived nor a god 
merely of the common people.”° In fact the near absence of Dionysos from 
Homer is, we shall see, part of the near absence from Homer of a whole 
complex of ideas that is frequent in tragedy. 

The case of Andromakhe, which shares so much with our tragic passages, 
is in fact unique in Homer. It combines (as we saw at the beginning of 


7 There is also a suggestion here of his role in the polis festival of the Eleusinian mysteries, in which 


Persephone was liberated from below the earth: Seaford 1990a: 88. 

For the detail of this argument see Seaford 1990a; cf. my discussion at the beginning of §8 above. 

9 Seaford 1990a: 89. 

20 See especially Privitera 1970. His own explanation is in terms of genre: Dionysos, for the aristo- 
cratic tradition, has his own kind of poetry and is unsuitable as a theme for other kinds. This may 
be true as far as it goes. 
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this chapter) detailed attention to the irreversible destruction of a house- 
hold with the permanent subversion of ritual, and the maenadic metaphor. 
‘The first two of these are in Homer most unusual, and the third unique, 
whereas in tragedy they are frequent and belong together. The exits of 
Andromakhe represent a pattern that is both tragic and Dionysiac and as 
such unique in Homer.” They are '’#! also, let it be mentioned in passing, 
among those passages argued (on quite different grounds) to be relatively 
late in the Miad. 

This tragic complex of ideas (the destruction of the household, the 
permanent subversion of ritual, the Dionysiac) includes two further 
phenomena, which are accordingly also excluded from Homer, namely, 
violence between members of the same household, and frenzy (outside 
battle). I shall take these two in turn. 

First, the central narratives of the Miad and the Odyssey are entirely 
without violence between members of the same kinship group. And stories 
in which it occurs are on the whole either not mentioned or mentioned 
in versions in which it is almost or entirely excluded — for example, the 
punishment of Lykourgos for opposing Dionysos is to be blinded by Zeus, 
not the frenzied killing of his wife and son that we find imposed on him 
by Dionysos in classical vase painting, which probably reflects Aeschylus’ 
version of the story. 

Second, not only the frenzy of Lykourgos but frenzy in general (out- 
side battle) is largely excluded from Homer. In particular, the noun Avoca 
(‘frenzy’) and the verb paiveo@ai (‘to be maddened’) and their cognates are, 
when used of human beings, almost entirely confined to frenzy directed 
against the alien group, the frenzy of battle. There are six exceptions, and 
they all prove the rule. 

The first exception, and the only hint of the word Avooa (outside battle), 
is the verb &AUoow, a form of &AUw thought to have been influenced by 
Avooa.'* The verb is used by Priam (M. 22.70) of the dogs who will drink 
his blood and disfigure his corpse, dogs whom he has raised, he says, at his 
own table. The same idea is found in the Bacchae: the example of Aktaion, 


= Tt may be no coincidence that they contain another example of pathetically dislocated ritual, so rare 
in Homer but frequent in tragedy: sent back to the house by her husband, Andromakhe laments 
him (with the maids), even though he still lives (Z4. 6.500 of pèv ét1 Cov ydov “Extopa & évi 
olka). Cf., among other examples, Aesch. Ag. 1322-3; Soph. Ant. 801-22. 

= Shipp 1972: 256 and 311. 

Sutton 19754; Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.1 Further examples: Seaford 1989a": 87. See also Carpenter 

1993: 198-9. 

n4 Chantraine 1968—80: s.v. éAUe. Cf. Hom. J. 8.299 kúva AuoontÃpa (military). Even the verb åñúw 
in Homer is used (of human beings) only of Akhilleus (X. 24.12); see further on Akhilleus below. 
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‘whom the raw-eating dogs he reared tore apart’ (338-9), prefigures the 
tearing apart of Pentheus by the ‘dogs of frenzy (977). The frenzy of 
Priam’s dogs accompanies both the violence inflicted on a member of the 
same household and the negation of ritual (death ritual). 

The remaining exceptions are as follows. The participle uaivópevos 4! 
(‘raving mad’) is used of the entirely passive Dionysos in the Lykourgos 
narrative. And Andromakhe is twice compared to a maenad. In the fifth 
exception, Zeus disapproves of Akhilleus retaining the corpse of Hektor 
‘with his heart in a mad rage’ (I. 24.114 ppeoì uaivouévnoiw). Here again, 
frenzy threatens the performance of death ritual, disfigurement of the 
corpse this time not by dogs but by a human being. But this threat occu- 
pies, significantly, a central role in the structure of the Miad, an import- 
ance expressed in its unique status in the poem as attracting something 
like merely moral disapproval from the gods: the narrative closure of the 
Iliad is achieved by the resolution of the anomaly caused precisely by this 
frenzy of Akhilleus. Both Akhilleus’ frenzied, isolating, excessive revenge 
and the consequent negation of death ritual are ended in his surrender of 
the corpse to Priam for the public funeral that concludes the poem. 

There was a comparable kind of closure in the version of the Odyssey 
that ended at 23.296 with the arrival of Odysseus and Penelope at the 
bed where they celebrated their first nuptials; for it can be shown that 
the disorderly, prolonged feasting of the suitors represents a subversion of 
the due ritual process of the wedding, and that ritual normality is restored 
by the reunion of Odysseus with Penelope, which is described in a series 
of parallels to the wedding ritual that culminates in 23.296. The cul- 
mination of subversion of the marriage process, in the suitors’ disorderly 
feasting, is marked by Telemakhos’ accusation that they are ‘raving mad’ 
(Od. 18.406 paiveote).”*° This is the sixth and final exception. And so each 
of the exceptions is associated with one or more of the elements of our 
tragic complex of ideas: violence within the household, the negation of 
ritual, and the Dionysiac. 

The restoration of ritual normality in the Odyssey is also the restoration of 
the threatened household.” The Miad also concludes in ritual restored, but 


»s For this whole argument see Seaford 1994b: 30-73. 

26 This occurs just after the suitors’ own admission that ‘worse behaviour was prevailing’ (404 Tà 
xepetova vik&) at the house. It is significant that one of the (rare) applications of yaiveo8ar to non- 
humans is to the centaurs’ drunken disruption of Peirithous’ wedding (Od. 21.298). 

27 The inadequacy of the household ritual to restore public order to Ithaca required at a certain point 
the addition to the narrative of that part of the ‘continuation’ in which the inevitable dispute 
between Odysseus and the kin of the dead suitors is resolved. 
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one that is public, performed by the whole community '! of Trojans and 
recognised in the truce agreed by the Greeks; whereas the wedding ritual of 
Andromakhe remains, in contrast to Penelope’s, irreversibly negated. Her 
household is, despite restoration of ritual normality in the public sphere, 
irreversibly destroyed. And so Andromakhe’s frenzied negation of ritual 
remains, in contrast to Akhilleus, in the end uncontained. 

This implicit distinction between household and community is 
prefigured in the scene between Hektor and Andromakhe in Book 6, a 
scene perhaps unique in Homer for its stark presentation of the contradic- 
tion between a man’s feelings for his family and his feeling for his commu- 
nity.” Andromakhe tries to move Hektor by describing what will happen 
to his family if he continues to take the fight to the Greeks and is killed. But 
Hektor then sends her back home to weave. With the strongest statement 
that exists in Homer of a man’s sense of duty to the community (441-6) 
he contains the threat that her ‘maenadic frenzy’ poses to the spatial and 
functional differentiation of male and female in the city (see §2 above). 

Hektor’s duty to the community threatens to destroy his household. 
Hence Andromakhe’s maenadic frenzy. And so the contradiction between 
household and community is here at the heart of our tragic complex of 
ideas. That is why the contradiction, like the complex, is frequent in tra- 
gedy but in Homer unique to the case of Andromakhe. This suggests, 
moreover, a historical explanation for the near absence of the complex in 
Homer. Also nearly absent from Homer is the functioning polis. This is, 
at least partly, because Homeric epic is the product of an earlier stage in 
the development of the polis than is tragedy. Whatever the prehistory of 
Dionysos, there was something in it that qualified him for an important 
role in the development of the polis.°° Homeric epic partly pre-dates and 
partly excludes this role and this development. The near absence of the 
functioning polis from Homer entails the near absence of the contradic- 
tion between polis "^ and household, of non-military frenzy, of violence 
within the household, of the permanent subversion of ritual and of the 
expression of these anomalies in the Dionysiac. 

The statement that the polis barely functions in Homer may, I am 
aware, be controversial, but it cannot be demonstrated at length here. 


28 Despite Hektors containment of it in Book 6 and despite the (no doubt traditional) expression of 
her feelings about the destruction of her household in the due process of lamentation in Book 24. 

29 See, among others, Arthur 1981. 

4° See n. 88 above. This is to say that Dionysos’ new role (e.g. he seems to have taken over ancient cults 
of Artemis at Patrai — see §9 — and Argos: the various versions of the Proetids myth) is no doubt an 
adaptation of his earlier one. 
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Let it be said merely that all the main features of the polis (an assembly 
conducting public business, a judicial authority, state organisation in gen- 
eral, an urban centre with public buildings, communal ritual, citizenship, 
a sense of belonging to a polis, and so on) are either entirely absent from 
the Homeric narrative or, if present, marginal or ineffective. For example, 
all that can be found in Homer to compare with the religious festival of 
the polis is contained in three passages, of which by far the most substan- 
tial is the account of the offering made to Athena in her temple on behalf 
of the city by some noblewomen of Troy led by Hekabe. This exception 
actually provides another link in our argument, for it is in fact in the sixth 
book of the Jiad. Hekabe is instructed by Hektor to perform the offering. 
And it is shortly thereafter, when Hektor returns to his own home and 
finds Andromakhe absent, that he asks the question that produces in reply 
the Dionysiac metaphor: ‘No, she has gone neither to see her sisters-in- 
law nor to the temple of Athena with the other Trojan women to pro- 
pitiate the goddess. She has gone rather to the city wall like a maenad.’ 
The women’s offering to Athena represents a role for women in the public 
sphere, a role instigated by the man who is himself uniquely associated 
with the public sphere, Hektor. It is not coincidental that the full signifi- 
cance of this ritual, by far the closest in Homer to a polis cult, emerges in 
the contrast it provides to the maenadic action of Andromakhe. In this 
action, circumscribed in Book 6 but reactivated in Book 22, we approach 
the world of tragedy. But tragedy, it is I hope no longer unfashionable to 
say, actually originates in polis cult, a cult celebrating the potentially cata- 
strophic triumph of Dionysos Eleuthereus, or Liberator, originally perhaps 
the liberator of women from their homes.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


The Dionysiac content of Athenian tragedy was the theme of two other 
papers in the same volume: R. Schlesier, “Mixtures of masks: maenads 
as tragic models’ (chapter 4), and Froma Zeitlin, ‘Staging Dionysus 
between Thebes and Athens’ (chapter 6). See also D. Pozzi, ‘Deianira 


st Hom. J. 6.297-31 (note line 300, the priestess appointed by the “Trojans’). Cf. Od. 3.57—-9 and 
20.276-8 (cf. 21.258-9). 

132 The epithet Eleuthereus may mean just ‘of Eleutherai’, but Eleutherai itself may derive from the 
women running ‘free’ from their homes (cf. e.g. the place names Aphetai and Klazomenai), i.e. 
liberated by Dionysos: see n. 113 above and Thomson 1946: 172. Dionysos as liberator: see e.g. 
n. 117 above; Eur. Bacch. 445, 498, 613, 649; Connor (1989). Plutarch (Mor. 716b) takes Dionysos 
Eleuthereus to be (psychic) ‘Liberator’. 
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vere Oenei filiz, Hermes 124 (1996), 104-8; A. Henrichs, ‘“Why should 
I dance?”: choral self-referentiality in Greek tragedy’, Arion 3 (1994-5) 56- 
ul; F Zeitlin, ‘Intimate relations: children, childbearing, and parentage on 
the Euripidean stage’, in M. Revermann and P. Wilson (eds.), Performance, 
Iconography, Reception: Studies in Honour of Oliver Taplin (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), pp. 318-32; and ‘Re-reading Dionysos in the the- 
ater’, in R. Schlesier (ed.), A Different God? Dionysos and Ancient Polytheism 
(Berlin and New York: De Gruyter, 2011), pp. 535-51. 

The theme is taken further, and integrated into a broader context, in 
Seaford 1994b and Seaford 2012a. For the opposing view, that there is 
nothing Dionysiac about the content of tragedy, see Friedrich 1996, with 
my reply in the same volume (Seaford 1996b). A contrasting (or com- 
plementary?) account of the tragic representation of ruling families is by 
M. Griffith, ‘Brilliant dynasts: power and politics in the Oresteia, ClAnt 
14 (1995), 62-129. 

A critique of various political interpretations of Attic tragedy (including 
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CHAPTER 3 


Dionysos, Money and Drama 


The sixth-century Greek polis was almost certainly the first thoroughly 
monetised society in history. This radical transformation of social relations 
was accompanied by — and influenced — radical cultural transformation, 
notably the development of metaphysics and of sophisticated drama. ‘This 
is the argument of my Money and the Early Greek Mind (Seaford: 2004c). 
Here I take the argument further by suggesting a new way of thinking 
about the Dionysiac that involves its relationship to monetisation. This 
does not, of course, include every aspect of the god. My main focus is 
on the Dionysiac thiasos and on the drama that developed out of its 
celebrations. 


Money and the Dionysiac Thiasos 


In the most powerful turning point in ancient drama, Dionysos in 
Euripides’ Bacchae (811) asks Pentheus whether he would like to see the 
maenads sitting together in the mountains. Pentheus, suddenly abandoning 
his stubborn and aggressive resistance, replies “Yes, very much so.’ ‘This is 
surprising enough. But he then adds, no less surprisingly, ‘I would give 
an enormous weight of gold [to do so].’ In my commentary on the play 
I called this offer odd, and failed to see its significance, referring only to 
contemporary evidence for the payment of fees for mystic initiation. 
Why does this key moment focus on money? It cannot be explained as 
merely a way of expressing Pentheus strong desire, like the modern ‘I would 
give a lot of money to ...’ (an expression relatively rare in ancient literature).”! 
‘The first step in an answer is to consider the reaction of the chorus in 
their next song. They ask “What is the wise or the finer (Kk&AAiov) gift from 
the gods among mortals? Is it to hold the hand powerful over the head of 
your enemies? What is fine is dear always’ (with ‘always’ emphasised by 
the word order). This means that power over enemies, being transient, 
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is not what is wise and fine.’ The chorus then utter a makarismos of the 
kind delivered in mystic initiation (‘blessed is he who has escaped the 
storm ...’), in which they compare the uncertainties of competition in 
wealth and power unfavourably with the blessedness (permanent happiness) 
of the here and now conferred by mystic initiation (902-11). 

Whether we keep the comparative KéAMov or read the superlative 
KGAAiotov, the sense of the chorus’ question is ‘what is best for human- 
kind? The same question is put by Midas to the old satyr Silenos (or 
simply to a ‘satyr’), whom he has captured (Aristotle fr. 44 Rose). Silenos 
responds by calling Midas ‘ephemeral’, and reveals that for humankind the 
best thing is never to have been born, the second best to die as soon as pos- 
sible. As a reward for releasing Silenos, Midas is offered by Dionysos (or by 
Silenos himself) the fulfilment of any wish,* which is in effect equivalent to 
the question ‘what is best for humankind?’ He chooses money — the power 
to transform all things by his touch into gold — and subsequently regrets 
the choice when his food becomes gold. 

Midas’ touch is the reaction of the Greek mythical imagination to the 
new (unknown in Homer) and astonishing power of precious metal as uni- 
versal equivalent. A negative aspect of this power is that all things may be 
seen in terms of money: absorption in happiness in the abstract (money) 
may become incapacity for happiness in the concrete. But why is it the 
animalistic Silenos who is set against the man of money? 

Silenos belongs outside and prior to the polis, to the world of nature, of 
use-value unmediated by money. And so he speaks to Midas ‘about natural 
and ancient things’? Plato (Leg. 7.815c) tells us that ‘initiations performed 
by people imitating satyrs and silens’ are ‘not of the polis’ (où troAitiKév).!! 
The mystic initiate may acquire the pre-monetary identity and immortal 
happiness of the satyr or silen,* and the immortal Silenos disdains the mor- 
tality of even the wealthiest uninitiated. The question ‘who is happiest?’ 
might receive the answer ‘the wealthiest’ that Kroisos expects from Solon 
(Hdt. 1.30). But wealth, as Kroisos discovers, may be transient. Another 
answer is provided by the mystic makarismos: ‘blessed (permanently happy) 
is he who ...’, as in the Bacchae. Midas is not only instructed by Silenos 


1 See Seaford 1996a: 218-19. 

> Ov. Met. 11.100—4; Hygin. Fab. 191; Serv. ad Verg. Aen. 10.142; Max. Tyr. 11. Dionysos does not 
appear in the early versions of the story, but it was precisely the affinity of the satyrs with Dionysos 
that brought them so inseparably together. 

3 Serv. ad Verg. Ecl. 6.13, after Theopompus (FGrH us F75). 

+ See Seaford 1984b: 8-9. 
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but in one version actually initiated into the Dionysiac or Orphic mys- 
teries, recognises Silenos as a fellow member of the thiasos, is saved from 
his own monetary power by Dionysos and thereafter dwells in the wild, 
worshipping Pan.’ Similarly, the experiences of Pentheus in the Bacchae 
reflect those of the mystic initiand,° and he — like Midas facing Silenos — 
confronts in Dionysos a combination of humanity, animality and immor- 
tality. But Pentheus, who is unable to imagine that Teiresias’ motive for 
embracing the new cult is other than monetary gain (257), remains the 
man of money even at the point of his apparent transformation, for he 
imagines in terms of money even the forbidden sight promised to him 
(812). This then is the point of his offer of gold. 

Silenos’ disdain for mortality has a special point in relation to Midas 
as the man of money. Money intervenes between humankind and nature, 
and this intervention has a temporal dimension. Money always embodies 
the deferral of the enjoyment of what it may subsequently purchase. As 
‘Money’ says to Philip Larkin, ‘I am all you never had of goods and sex / — 
you could get them still by writing a few cheques.’ With money used as a 
store of wealth, deferral may even extend beyond the lifetime of its owner, 
especially as monetary value — in order to function — must be envisaged as 
permanent. The accumulation of money may therefore imply forgetfulness 
of mortality, in contrast to the eternity bestowed by the death-like ordeals 
of mystic initiation. Aristotle says that Silenos had in mind that exist- 
ence after death is preferable to life. Nobody is more suitable to remind 
Midas of his ' ephemerality than Silenos, who combines immortality with 
immediacy of enjoyment (and in some versions of the story he is drunk). 
Similarly, the chorus of the Bacchae praise the eternal happiness conferred 
by mystic initiation on the here and now. 

In a fragment of Pindar (fr. 157), Silenos calls the famous pipe-player 
Olympos ‘ephemeral’ — as he did Midas — and adds ‘you say foolish things 
to me in boasting of money (ypjyata)’. Similarly, in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds, Sokrates addresses the money-seeking Strepsiades as ‘ephemeral’ 
and submits him to a kind of mystic initiation. In Plato’s Symposium, part 
of the point of the comparison of Sokrates to a satyr or silen is that he 
despises wealth.” 


5 Ov. Met. 11.93—4, 134-47; Konon FGrH 26 Fi; Clem. Al. Protr. 2.13.1; Justin 11.7.14; Luck 1969: 470- 
7. In one version Midas creates a spring of gold, which Dionysos transforms into water: Alexander 
Polyhistor FGrH 273 F76. 

6 See Seaford 1996a. 

7 216d4-e4 (cf. 218e5—7). Usher 2002 compares the Symposium episode to a satyr play and to the Midas 
episode, but without considering the theme of money. 
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In the Pindar fragment, Silenos speaks probably as Olympos’ teacher 
of the pipe (aulos), drawing a distinction between the use-value and the 
exchange-value of its music (though without, of course, using those 
terms). The aulos is in one version of the myth discovered but discarded 
by Athena, and then taken up by the satyr Marsyas, who teaches it to 
Olympos. This seems to have been the theme of a lost satyr play (fr. trag. 
adesp. 381). In satyric drama, the Dionysiac thiasos of Silenos and the satyrs 
is characteristically present at inventions, notably of the equipment of 
their revels: wine, the tympanon and the lyre, as well as the aulos. We can 
locate the thiasos not just between nature and culture but more specifically 
at the very point at which culture is extracted from nature — the sound of 
the lyre from the tortoise, wine from the grape and so on. Olympos, like 
the Dionysiac musician Arion who made money from music (Hdt. 1.24), 
is —in the human sphere — concerned with the exchange-value of Dionysiac 
music, whereas the immortal Silenos and satyrs, being present at its emer- 
gence from nature, are concerned only with its use-value. Silenos depicted 
on coinage, notably in Sicily, transcends the limitation inherent in money 
by suggesting the more immediate pleasure of the local wine. 

Another very common theme of satyric drama is the captivity of the 
satyrs by a powerful or wealthy individual. This theme had the advantage 
of explaining the presence of the thiasos '! in new contexts; but it did 
in fact pre-date the drama, for the capture of Silenos by Midas is shown 
in vase painting from the second quarter of the sixth century.* Its associ- 
ation in the Midas myth with money continues, in a different form, into 
satyric drama. In Euripides’ Cyclops, for instance, the Homeric cannibal 
Polyphemos has become a sophisticated man of substance, equipped with 
slaves (the satyrs) and cattle in addition to his Homeric sheep. “Wealth’, he 
proclaims, ‘is god for the wise; the rest is empty rhetoric’ (316-17). 

Earlier, Odysseus had arrived to find Silenos and the satyrs at 
Polyphemos’ cave. He tells Silenos to ‘sell’ him food, and Silenos asks him 
how much gold he will ‘give in return’ (138). Odysseus replies that he has 
no gold but the ‘drink of Dionysos’. Silenos, long without wine, tastes it 
and is so excited that, when Odysseus also offers currency (vduiopa), he 
rejects it, maintaining instead that he would for a single cup of wine ‘give 
in return all the flocks of all the Kyklopes. Why does Odysseus first say he 
has no gold but then offer vópioua (160)? Because what he offers is fifth- 
century (and so silver) coinage? That would be a subtlety lost in the joke 


* LIMC 8.850. See Roller 1984. Aristotle (fr. 44 Rose) says that the story has been popular for 
many years. 
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that Odysseus cunningly offers money only once it is unnecessary. Silenos 
is made to ask about gold so that he can then, once immersed in the imme- 
diate pleasure of wine and indifferent to all else, change his mind and say 
‘forget the gold coin (161). Odysseus belongs to the fifth-century world of 
sale and coinage, whereas Silenos, who speaks of ‘giving in return’, seems 
to belong to the older world of gift exchange or barter. In fact, even barter 
is for Silenos too calculating, for after tasting the wine he loses all sense of 
equal exchange. 

Euripides’ Cyclops is the only satyr play to have survived complete. The 
fragments of satyric drama contain several suggestions of our contrast 
between the immediate pleasures of the Dionysiac thiasos and concern 
with money. 

In Aeschylus’ satyric Theoroi, the satyrs are said to waste their master’s 
money (fr. 78a.35). In Sophocles’ fragmentary Ichneutai, in which the 
satyrs are present at Hermes’ invention of the lyre, the reward promised by 
Apollo to the satyrs for ' finding his cattle consists of their freedom, and 
of gold. It is significant that the gold is welcomed by Silenos not as money 
but as a gold crown which he looks forward to wearing.” From another 
(probably satyric) play, we have the fragment ‘for a hungry man barley- 
cake is more valuable than gold and ivory. In a fragment of Euripides’ 
satyric Eurystheus (fr. 378), someone complains that a man with money has 
first place, and power over people better than himself: this suggests that 
the pre-monetary myth of the labours performed by Herakles in vassalage 
to Eurystheus has been transformed into a story of the power of money to 
command labour. 

In Euripides’ Skiron, the satyrs are the servants of the ogre Skiron. The 
longest fragment (fr. 675) is as follows: “These you can take, if you give one 
young horse, those if you give a pair. These are going for four silver horses. 
They (the girls) like an Athenian if he brings a lot of virgins.’ The horses 
and virgins are the images stamped on Korinthian (Pegasos) and Athenian 
(Athena) coins. There is mention in the fragmentary papyrus hypothesis 
of prostitutes." And so the speaker (Silenos? a satyr?) of the fragment is 
probably the keeper of a brothel belonging to Skiron (robber turned busi- 
nessman?), trying to sell the prostitutes’ favours. It seems that there is 


Fr. 314.51 (cf. 162, 208). The incorruptibility of gold suits the eternity aspired to by Dionysiac mys- 
tery cult (e.g. the funerary gold leaves). 

Achaeus, Kyknos, TrGF | fr. 25. 

= P Oxy. 2455 fr. 6.86 (TGF V.2, p. 660). 
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proposed, as in Cyclops, an exchange of money for something valued by the 
thiasos (in Cyclops wine, in Skiron sex). And in both cases a member of the 
thiasos affirms his belonging to the old world of (Dionysiac) use-value by 
distancing himself from the inherent uselessness of coinage, in Cyclops by 
rejecting it completely in comparison with wine, in Skiron by identifying 
the coins (as if unable to appreciate their merely monetary value) with the 
young horses or virgins stamped on them, both of which are appropriate 
in an erotic context.” 

Given these various suggestions of our theme in the sparse remains 
of satyric drama, we may infer that the opposition 7 between the pre- 
monetary solidarity of the Dionysiac thiasos and the monetised world 
inhabited by the mortal individuals (especially the satyrs’ captor) was a 
general theme of the genre. In both the extant dramas with a Dionysiac 
thiasos as chorus, Cyclops and Bacchae, the powerful individual is the 
failed captor of the thiasos and hostile to its celebrations, and yet eventu- 
ally succumbs to it in a manner that reflects mystic initiation.” This too 
may have been a generic theme. In the Bacchae there is a striking con- 
trast between, on the one hand, the solidarity of the thiasos, for whom 
the happiness conferred by mystic initiation involves ‘merging the soul 
with the thiasos’ (75 SiaceVeTa yuyav), and, on the other, the stubborn 
isolation of Pentheus, impervious to both advice and manifestations of 
deity, and finally killed by his own mother. In Cyclops, Polyphemos praises 
wealth as allowing him self-sufficient isolation (316-46). Contemptuous 
of deity, he happily dines alone in his cave and then masturbates: isolation 
here reaches an extreme form. 

It remains to mention one more similarity between Pentheus and the 
monstrous giant Polyphemos. Pentheus’ father, Ekhion, one of the warriors 
that sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown in the earth by Kadmos, is a 
shadowy figure who does not appear in the play. But he is mentioned by 
the chorus in their attribution of Pentheus oppressiveness to his inhuman 
monstrosity: ‘Ekhion the chthonic begot [Pentheus] a wild-faced monster 
(tépas), not a mortal man, but like a slaughtering giant’ (540-4) and ‘an 
earth-born offspring’ (996). 


B 


Desirable girls as young horses: Anacreon fr. 417; Alcman fr. 1.46—9; Thgn. 257-60; Eubulus fr. 82.2; 
Epicrates fr. 8.3-4. This is not of course to say that the practice of referring to coins by their images 
was confined to satyrs. 

Note especially Bacch. 443—4; Cyc. 203-21; etc. See Seaford 1996a and 1984b: ad loce. 
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Tragic Isolation 


According to Aristotle, tragedy developed ‘from the satyr-play-like’ 
(èk oatupiKow). Satyric drama and tragedy were creations of the polis, and 
performed in the city, but the initiations performed by satyrs and silens 
are, according to Plato (Leg. 7.815), ‘not of the polis’ (où troArtiKédv). In 
the predramatic myth, Midas captures Silenos under Mt ' Bermion, in his 
gardens where wild roses grow (Hdt. 8.138). In satyric drama, the tension 
between the Dionysiac thiasos and the isolated individual is contained 
within the satyric milieu of rural remoteness. The traditional ogre in the 
wild, such as Skiron, becomes the isolated man of money. Polyphemos — 
free of respect for nature, contemptuous of deity and of reciprocity, self- 
sufficient (even sexually), worshipping only wealth (Cyc. 316-46) — is, 
despite his sophistication, isolated in his remote cave. 

There is another factor that, in both Cyclops and Bacchae, contributes 
to the impervious isolation of the monstrous man of money. This is the 
mythical projection of the isolation of the initiand'* in the preliminary stage 
of mystic ritual preceding the antithetical ‘merging of the soul with the 
thiasos’ (Bacch. 75) that the chorus mention as a blessing of initiation. 
Ritual isolation and monetary isolation converge. 

But despite this similarity, tragedy, in contrast to the satyric, belongs 
entirely to the polis. The behaviour of Pentheus expresses not only the 
isolated resistance of the initiand and the isolated inhumanity of the 
monstrous ogre but also the impervious isolation of the political man of 
money, the tyrant. Both satyric drama and tragedy represent a synthesis 
of elements from ritual, performance traditions (notably choral lyric) and 
historical experience. But it was only in tragedy, the urban offspring of 
the ‘satyr-play-like’, that the mythical expression of the anxious resist- 
ance overcome in mystic ritual became (in a narrow sense) political. More 
precisely, it merged with a typical theme found in aetiological myths of 
polis cults, namely the initial unsuccessful resistance to the new cult.” An 
opposition within mystic ritual, between the recalcitrant isolation of the 
initiand and his eventual incorporation into the group, might come in tra- 
gedy to express a political opposition, between tyrant and people. Just as 


4 Seaford 1994b: 281-301; and note the mystic context of Bacch. 609. Initiation was, unlike many 
other rituals, a matter of individual choice (Hdt. 4.79.1, 8.65.4). We know of several mystic for- 
mulae uttered by, and others addressed to, the individual (notably inscribed on the gold leaves). At 
Eleusis the initiand was at one stage veiled, and there was a transition from the panic of a chaotic 
mass of individuals to communal joy (Plut. fr. 178; cf. Ar. Ran. 156-7). 

5 E.g. the cult of Dionysos in Attica: Suda, s.v. Melanaigis; Hygin. Fab. 225; Schol. Ar. Ach. 243. 
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the Athenian tyrant Peisistratos seems to have identified himself with the 
mythical Herakles,® so conversely the mythical individuals of tragedy tend 
to acquire the characteristics of historical tyrants.” 

In contrast to older forms of socio-economic mediation (reciprocity, 
redistribution, even barter) money tends to isolate the individual.” Its gen- 
eral impersonal power to command the labour of others (together with its 
ease of total possessibility, of concealment, of storage, of self-reproduction 
and of transport) tends to reduce the importance of interrelations. This 
takes its extreme form — in the personal Greek imagination and quite pos- 
sibly (up to a point) in their historical reality — in the figure of the tyrant 
represented in Herodotus, tragedy, Plato and various other texts. This 
figure is typically isolated from the gods by his perversion of the sacred, 
and from his own kin by violent conflict, even though he may practice 
endogamy. All this is for the sake of tyranny and individual possession of 
the money that obtains and sustains tyranny." We refer to tragic ‘heroes’, 
but extant tragedy itself does not, nor does any ancient writer on tragedy. 
‘Tragedy rather uses the root tyrann-, even more frequently than basil(eu)-. 
We will confine ourselves here to three such ‘tyrants’: Pentheus, Oidipous 
and Kreon. 

In the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, tyrann- appears fifteen times. 
Oidipous embodies, in the extreme form characteristic of myth, the his- 
torical ambivalence of the tyrant as both benefiting and harming the 
polis. Like Pentheus, he suffers violent isolation from his closest kin as 
well as from deity. And like Pentheus, he imagines that any challenge to his 
outlook is motivated by money (124-5, 380-6, 388). For the chorus, the 
downfall of the tyrant results from hubris that is ‘overfilled with many 
things in vain’ and from unjust gain (képõos) associated with unholy things 
and touching the untouchable (873-91). 

When Oidipous states (542) that it is with money and a host of friends 
that tyranny is obtained,” this seems odd, for he acquired his tyranny 
not in fact thus, but by solving the riddle of the Sphinx. Whereas myth- 
ical monsters are generally overcome by force, and with the help of deity, 
Oidipous solves the riddle merely by his own intelligence, without the 


6 Boardman 1972, 1975. 

7 E.g. Simmel 1978; Bloch 1989: 179; Parry and Bloch 1989: 4—6; Stirrat 1989: 100-1. 

18 See Seaford 2003d. 

» E.g. Arist. Pol. 1313a34—-1315b10; Thuc. 2.15.5, 6.54.5—-6, but cf. 6.53.3; the conflicting traditions about 
Periander tyrant of Korinth. 

2 And having friends itself depends — as both comedy and tragedy observe — on having money: e.g. 
Ar. Plut. 834-8; Soph. fr. 88.1; Eur. Phoen. 402-5, Supp. 601-7. 
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help of deity.” In some versions he then kills her or she commits '! sui- 
cide, but in tragedy his victory consists in solving the riddle, with emphasis 
on his intelligence.” The Sphinx, like Silenos, combines a wild location, 
humanity, animality, divinity and ancient wisdom transmitted through 
initiation.” In several vase paintings Oidipous confronts the Sphinx seated 
on a pedestal, but in one she is replaced by a seated satyr.” 

However, in a reversal of the relationship between Silenos and Midas, the 
wisdom of the Sphinx is defeated by the intelligence of the isolated mortal. 
She, despite her ancient and divine origin (e.g. Hes. Theog. 326), ceases 
to exist, and he thereby obtains marriage, wealth and tyranny — but only 
at the cost of polluting the polis and eventually realising the catastrophe 
of his isolation. To this catastrophe the chorus respond ‘alas generations 
of men, how I calculate you as equal to nothing’, and deny the possi- 
bility of bestowing permanent happiness on any mortal by makarismos.” 
Oidipous should not have been born (according to the oracle given to 
Laios), and wishes that he had died as a baby (1354, 1391-2). The ancient 
wisdom of Silenos has in the end prevailed. It is in the appearance of 
omnipotent autonomy that the individual mortal is revealed — by his own 
autonomous intelligence — as in fact most wretched. It is Aybris that begets 
the tyrant (873). Just as in Aristotle’s account Silenos tells Midas that the 
most painless life requires ignorance, so Iokaste counsels ignorance (1068) 
and Kadmos reflects that by remaining permanently deluded the Theban 
maenads would be spared suffering (Bacch. 1259-62). 

Whom does Oidipous represent? One answer has been that his autono- 
mous, self-confident versatility represents the fifth-century Athenian.” 
These qualities depend in part, I suggest, on monetisation. The power con- 
ferred by money on the individual Athenian (as opposed to the money- 
less Spartan) over a vast range of goods and services tends to reduce the 
need for interpersonal relationships such as reciprocity (even, it may seem, 
with deity) and kinship, and is limited only by the amount of money he 
possesses. The tragic tyrant takes this autonomy to its disastrous extreme." 


OT 395-8 (seeming to reject 38). Cf. Eur. Oedipus frr. 548, 552. The importance of this is stressed by 

Goux 1993: 13—19. 

2 OT 37-8, 396-8, 509, [1525]; Eur. Phoen. 48-50, 1731, [1759]. 

3 Initiation: Goux 1993: 40-59 (add that riddles are frequent in initiation). Wisdom: e.g. Eur. Phoen. 
48; RE 3A.1725. 

> LIMC, s.v. Eumas. In one version, occurring perhaps in Euripides, it is Dionysos who sends the 

Sphinx against Thebes: RE 34.1707. Some coins of Chios have an ensemble of vine, amphora and 

Sphinx. 

1186-96; cf. Oidipous’ wedding makarismos at 420-3, 1281-4. 

6 Knox 1957: 67-77. Note especially also Thuc. 1.70.6, 2.41.1-2. 
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In as much as the tragic tyrant belongs — unlike the monster of satyric 
drama — to the polis, he must reproduce. He cannot be content, like 
Polyphemos, with the self-sufficiency of masturbation. To be sure, the mon- 
ster Pentheus dies before reproducing. But his monstrosity is associated 
with the self-sufficiency of the household: his father, Ekhion, was born 
from dragon’s teeth sown in the earth, an arrangement that introduced 
introverted autochthony into Kadmos’ household. To have given Agaue 
to a husband from another household would have been to lose the tyr- 
anny. The preservation of wealth and power within the Greek household, 
ordinary or tyrannical, may require the introverted self-sufficiency of 
endogamy.”’ It is therefore appropriate that the only possible indications 
of Pentheus sexuality are incestuous (957-8, 968-9). But the incestuous 
tyrant par excellence is Oidipous. 

The tendency to self-sufficiency through familial introversion is no 
doubt very ancient, but with monetisation it acquires a new character. In 
the pre-monetary world of Homer, prestige objects and women belong 
to the inner chamber (8éAayos) of the household, and yet are given to 
outsiders (the women as brides or slaves). With the advent of the regime 
of abstract (monetary) value, and of the regulation of the legitimate con- 
tinuity of the household by the polis, this polarity between containment 
and circulation (of wealth and women) acquires new significance. The 
household is drawn into monetary circulation. It may continue to store 
valuable objects, but generally only as part of its overall wealth — including 
‘invisible wealth’ (&pavijs ovcia) — imagined in terms of monetary value. 
The concealment of Homeric treasure within the inner chamber has been 
replaced by the greater degree of invisibility easily assumed by merely 
monetary value. The Homeric separation of goods into prestige and sub- 
sistence spheres is dissolved by monetary circulation, or rather replaced 
by a new separation — between abstract value and the circulation of con- 
crete goods. But the association of wealth with women persists, in a new 
form. The '! antithesis between, on the one hand, abstract value imagined 
as self-sufficient, permanent, controlling and, on the other, its actual 
dependence on the constant transformation and circulation of material 
goods is analogous to the antithesis between the perpetuated identity 
of the patrilineal citizen household and its dependence on the constant 
circulation of women, their transformation into wives as they pass from 
one household to another. Indeed, the household may aspire, or imagine 


»7 For classical Athens see Seaford 1994b: 211 with bibliography; Cox 1998: 32-6, 210. In drama: Aesch. 
Supp. 338-9. 
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itself, to be self-sufficient both economically and in reproducing itself, 
even though in fact it participates in the circulation of both goods and 
women. Accordingly, there is fantasy about reproduction without women, 
for instance Hippolytos’ preference for buying children from temples (Eur. 
Hipp. 618-24). 

To enable the males to reproduce while supposedly preserving the self- 
sufficient identity of the household, there are two possible strategies. One 
is to imagine that the incoming brides contribute mere matter to, or are 
mere receptacles for, the offspring. The other is endogamy (frequently 
practised in classical Athens) — producing offspring from women from 
within the household, which also retains the wealth which would other- 
wise be lost (as dowry). 

As for self-sufficient reproduction of wealth, this may become, with 
the circulation of money, more difficult in reality. But the homogeneity 
and the isolating omnipotence of money may provide the desired illusion, 
by means of two strategies analogous to those just mentioned as used in 
sexual reproduction (there can be erotic desire for money). One, analo- 
gous to the privileging of male over female, is to privilege monetary value 
over goods, so that purchased goods seem to embody monetary value 
belonging to the household. The other — analogous to endogamy — is to 
use the apparently self-increasing power of money. Whereas gift exchange, 
barter and purchase involve permanent relinquishment, money loaned at 
interest or commercially invested eventually produces more of itself for 
the originating household, as does endogamy.’® Interest is called téKos 
(offspring), ™®! says Aristotle (Pol. 1258b), because offspring are similar to 
their parents, and Tóxos is ‘currency the child of currency’ (vópiopa èx 
vouiouatos). 

In this analogy between interest and offspring there are three 
inconcinnities. First, sexual téKos is entirely natural reproduction, but 
Aristotle adds that interest (tdKos) is the most unnatural form of acquisi- 
tion. Second, children generally derive from two different families, whereas 
the interest produced by money is completely homogeneous with itself. 
Third, whereas the bride is generally lost to her natal family, and her toxos 


8 Philolaos DK 44 A 27; Aesch. Eum. 658-66, 735-6; Pl. Ti. soc—d; Arist. Ph. 1.9.192a23; Gen. an. 
738b. With Pl. Leg. 6.7758, cf. Artem. 2.45; Martial 6.27.3; Aesch. Supp. 282-3; Macrob. In Somn. 
1.6.63. Sexual reproduction is imagined as like stamping a coin: form, conferring abstract value, is 
male, material female. 

° Eur. Supp. 178, 239; Hec. 775; fr. trag. adesp. 129.1-2. 

Interest first appears as a fact of life in Aristophanes, notably in the Clouds; cf. Pind. OL. 10.7-9. It 

seems to have developed out of the practice (recommended by Hesiod) of reciprocating a gift with 

a better one: Millett 1991: 40-52, 99, 121. 
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belongs to her husband’s family, money loaned or commercially invested 
returns to its owner together with its (homogeneous) TóKos. 

It is when the girl is not lost to her natal family that her offspring 
is more than usually homogeneous with what produces it. Indeed, the 
form of reproduction closest to Aristotle's characterisation of interest — as 
‘currency from currency’, and unnatural — is in fact incest. It is with horror 
that Oidipous calls himself ‘óuoyevńs (of the same family, homogeneous) 
with those from whom I was born’. In the case of the Theban royal family 
all three inconcinnities between monetary interest and human reproduc- 
tion disappear. Money and females should circulate, and are transmitted 
together (the dowry), but the introverted household keeps, even conceals, 
its money and its females for itself.” In a series of myths, many of them 
dramatised in tragedy, endogamy — of which the extreme form is incest — 
is associated with blindness and with the confinement of a female by her 
male blood-kin, whereas the opposite pole, consisting of exogamy and the 
liberation of girls from confinement, is associated with Dionysos.* Just as 
the mythical confinement of women in darkness or underground by their 
male kin expresses endogamy, so money may be hoarded by being made 
invisible, frequently underground.* These cautionary myths set the com- 
munality of Dionysos against the potentially anti-communal tendency to 
retain wealth and power within the household by means of endogamy. "4 

“The same great harbour sufficed son and father as 8aAapntrddos’ (OT 
1207—10). 8aAapntddAos is here translated ‘bridegroom’, but elsewhere 
means attendant of the @éAapos, of the storeroom, in its only other fifth- 
century occurrence (Aesch. Sept. 359). In OT it evokes the dual meaning 
of @&Aauos as bridal chamber and storeroom of the household’s wealth. 
Similarly, Antigone, confined by her male kin in her underground bridal 


* Soph. OT 1361; cf. 1186-8, 1215; Seaford 1994b: 218-19. The importance of the analogy of bio- 
logical with monetary reproduction in OT was recognised, from a different perspective, by Shell 
1978: 95-6. 

E.g. Pind. Jsthm. 1.67-8; Nem. 1.31-2. 

See Seaford 1990a. This combination is at the heart of Plautus Aulularia (and presumably of its 
Greek model), especially the scene in which the young man’s confession of making the girl preg- 
nant is mistaken by her father as confessing to have stolen his pot of gold (731-57). The Lydian king 
Kandaules’ concealment of his wife is completely reversed by his need for her to be admired naked 
(i.e. for enviability for himself), which results in him losing his wealth and power (Hdt. 1.8-12). 

4 See Seaford 1990a. Such mythical heroines are Danae, Alope, Antiope, Auge, Melanippe, Karya, 
Arsinoe, Hemithea, Amphissa, Philomela, Ino, Kleopatra, Elektra, Tyro. 

Apart from the numerous coin hoards found buried, see Ar. Av. 599—602 with Dunbar 1995: ad loc.; 
Plut. 237-8 (Wealth complains of being hidden in the ground); also e.g. Antiph. DK 87 B 4; Xen. 
Vect. 4.7; Dem. 27.53; Pl. Leg. 11.913a-b; Men. Dys. 812 (‘invisible wealth’ kept buried); Diod. Sic. 
2.15.3; App. B Civ. 4.73 (Rhodes); Ael. VH 13.2. 
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AdAauOs (Ant. 804, 891), is compared to Danae confined by her male kin in 
her @éAapos, in which ‘she was treasurer of the gold-flowing seed of Zeus’ 
(948-50). In Euripides’ Danae (fr. 324), the pleasure in gold is said to be 
greater than that of parents and children in each other. 

In OT 873-91 (paraphrased above), tyrannical gain (xépSos) is associated 
with unholy things and touching the untouchable, which here cannot but 
suggest incest. And Antigone identifies her képSos (Ant. 462, 464) with the 
quasi-incestuous (73-6) loyalty to her own blood-kin that she explicitly 
prefers to marriage. Kreon professes devotion to the polis, but regards it 
as belonging to himself (736-8, 291-2). His obsession with the monetary 
motives of others (221-2, 289-301, 322, 1036—9, 1047, 1055, 1063) arises — 
even more clearly than Pentheus’ and Oidipous — from fear of the indi- 
vidual autonomy that money confers on them, a fear strengthened by 
projection onto them of his own typically tyrannical desire to concentrate 
money and power in himself alone, which ends in extreme isolation — 
even from his closest kin. His money isolates him, like Midas, by making 
him find money everywhere. 

Money is, for the tyrant, ambivalent. It is a crucial instrument in 
obtaining and maintaining autocracy. But it confers autonomy on others, 
and is in a sense egalitarian, for — as Aristotle notes — currency makes 
possible communiality, and transactions involving currency imply equality 
between transactors (qua transactors).*’ Like Oidipous denunciation of 
the unknown murderer whom he supposes to be motivated by money 
(OT 124-5, 216-75), the evil effects of "! money that Kreon denounces — 
damage to cities, expulsion of men from their homes, teaching upright 
minds to do shameful things, making men know no limit to impiety (Anz. 
295-301) — turn out to be suffered or perpetrated by himself. Teiresias, 
accused by Kreon of venality, retorts that it is characteristic of tyrants to 
love disgraceful gain (Ant. 1056), and Teiresias is always right (1092-4). 
The rigid isolation of Kreon, his single-minded illusion of self-sufficiency, 
is formed — politically and psychologically — in part by money, from whose 
circulation he nevertheless fiercely distances himself. In the end his only 
‘gain’ (képõos) is to be led away in isolated lamentation. 

Where, in all this, is the opposite pole to monetary individualism, the 
pre-monetary communiality associated with Dionysos? In both Antigone 
and OT, he plays a symbolic role, in the imagination of the citizen chorus, 
just before the final disaster. In Antigone, after Kreon vainly orders Antigone 


3° Note especially 1062-3, and Seaford 1998c*. 
37 Arist. Eth. Nic. 1133b15—18, 1132b34. 
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to be released from underground, Dionysos is invoked to come from out- 
side to purify the city (1115-52). In OT, just before the revelation scene that 
causes Oidipous to blind himself, the chorus speculate that he may be the 
son of Dionysos who dwells on the mountaintops (1105—9). Both passages 
evoke — as an antithetical extreme to the tragic catastrophe — the com- 
munal rituals of the City Dionysia that commemorate the original arrival 
of Dionysos at Athens from outside (over the mountains from Thebes), 
and that together with satyric drama frame the performance of tragedy. 
Further, in OT, the idea of the god out there being Oidipous father 
contrasts with the reality of Oidipous having been begotten at the centre, 
at the very place of his incestuous marriage. Antigone, too, is about incest, 
not only in that Oidipous’ incestuous offspring (1-3) Antigone puts her 
quasi-incestuous attachment to her dead brother above marriage (73-6, 
891-928), but also in the form of punishment: in contrast to the collective 
stoning originally announced as deterrent, Kreon decides that he himself 
(773-80) will confine his niece alive in the earth, in a bridal 8&ñapuos (804). 
The "4 invocation of Dionysos to come from outside to purify the polis, 
just after the order to liberate Antigone, must evoke his role as the enemy 
of endogamy and liberator of the female from confinement. 

The historically unprecedented freedom conferred on the individual by 
money — freedom from kin, from reciprocity, even (it may seem) from 
deity — is taken by the mythical (still largely pre-monetary) imagination 
to its extreme in the figure of the tragic tyrant, whose isolation (from 
kin, even from deity) goes beyond anything found in Homer. Pentheus, 
Oidipous, Kreon: each one of them is a ‘tyrant’ who — like Greek tyrants 
in general — is violently alienated from his kin, has trampled on the sacred, 
has made deity hostile and seems obsessed with money. And they are all 
from the Theban family of tyrants whose reproductive introversion seems 
to express, in the pre-monetary logic of myth, the self-sufficient isolation 
that the new phenomenon of money allows to become an economic and 
political reality — in its most extreme form in the tyranny experienced by 
the Athenians (and many others) in the period leading up to the genesis 
of tragedy. The first Athenian coins may well have been minted under 
Peisistratos. 

I have discussed only three tragedies. And it is only sometimes that 
the fundamental importance of money is in tragedy made explicit, as 
for instance when Aigisthos announces that he will henceforth rule by 
means of the dead Agamemnon’s money (Aesch. Ag. 1638-9), or when in 


38 For further studies of money in tragedy see Seaford 1998c*. 
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Sophocles’ lost Aleadai someone says that it is money that creates — among 
other desirable things — friends, honours and tyranny (fr. 88). Tragedy 
depicts the pre-monetary, heroic world. But it does so, I suggest, in a 
manner influenced by the historical consequences of monetisation even 
when there is no mention of money. In a monetised society each possessor 
of money possesses a little autonomy, but it is only in tyranny that there 
survives anything resembling the heroic autonomy of the Homeric world, 
and tyrannical autonomy is based largely on money.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


‘The theme of this chapter is taken further and integrated into a broader 
context in Seaford 2006a and 2004¢, especially 14§D. The influence of the 
myth of Midas and Silenos on Plato’s Symposium is described by M. Usher, 
‘Satyr play in Plato’s Symposium’, AJP 123 (2002), 205-28. The traditional 
story patterns behind the myth are discussed by Davies 2004. The evoca- 
tion of the myth in tragedy is the theme of Easterling 2013. 

For Greek attitudes to money see D. Schaps, The Invention of Coinage 
and the Monetization of Ancient Greece (Ann Arbor, MI: University of 
Michigan Press, 2004); Malcolm Schofield, Plato: Political Philosophy 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), index, s.v. money; S. von Reden, 
Money in Classical Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2010); T. van Berkel, ‘Pricing the invaluable: Socrates and the value of 
friendship’, in R. Rosen and I. Sluiter (eds.), Valuing Others in Classical 
Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 2010), pp. 249-77. 

There have been two substantial collections of papers on Dionysos: R. 
Schlesier (ed.), A Different God? Dionysos and Ancient Polytheism (Berlin 
and New York: de Gruyter, 2011), and A. Bernabé et al. (eds.), Redefining 
Dionysos (Berlin and Boston: de Gruyter, 2013). For the visual evidence 
see C. Isler-Kerenyi, Dionysos in Archaic Greece (Leiden: Brill, 2007) and 
Dionysos in Classical Athens (Leiden: Brill, 2014). 


3 My thanks go to Matthew Wright and Yana Zarifi for their comments on an earlier draft. 


CHAPTER 4 


Tragic Money 


1. Introduction 


Tragedy was a product of the classical polis, but took its themes (with very 
few exceptions) from an imagined earlier age, the heroic age that is also the 
subject of the Homeric poems. The result, it has been argued, is a creative 
tension, notably between the spirit of heroic autonomy and the rule of law 
characteristic of the polis.’ The institutions of the polis make themselves 
felt, anachronistically, in the tragic representation of heroic myth.’ 

My aim here is to extend this argument by examining the influence 
of money, including coinage (an institution of the polis), on the tragic 
representation of heroic myth, and in particular through three case studies, 
one selected from each of the extant tragedians. My aim is to describe 
the part played by money in the texture of the plays, and to indicate the 
relation of this role to its cultural and historical background. I will be 
concerned only briefly with the definitional and theoretical problems of 
money and with the early history of the development of precious metal 
as money. Such topics will be treated at much greater length in the large- 
scale study of the cultural consequences of money on which I am currently 
engaged, and which will locate tragic money in its historical context.’ For 
my present purpose it will be sufficient to use, as a historical foil to tra- 
gedy, Homeric epic. This is because, although both Homer and tragedy 
represent the heroic world, the creative phase of Homeric epic (roughly the 
eighth and early seventh centuries) occurred before — whereas tragedy came 
into being shortly after — the rapid development of coinage (the first ever 


1 E.g. Vernant & Vidal-Naquet 1988: 23-8. 

> See e.g. Easterling 1985: 6-7, whose two paragraphs on coinage are the only treatment known to me 
of tragic money, apart from occasional remarks on money from a perspective very different from 
mine in von Reden 1995: 147-68. 

3 The cultural consequences of money in early Greece have received far less attention than those of 
literacy. Notable exceptions are Thomson 1961; Shell 1978; Kurke 1991. 
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widespread coinage) by the Greek city-states in the sixth century. The world 
represented by Homeric epic contains neither coinage nor even (except for 
a few indications) money,‘ nor is its representation of events influenced 
by money, whereas the world represented by tragedy does, anachronistic- 
ally, contain (precious metal) money, occasionally explicitly in the form 
of coinage, and is, I will argue, in various non-obvious ways shaped by 
money. Like other institutions of the polis, coinage (and precious metal 
money generally) influences the tragic representation of heroic myth. 

Money is, of course, a quite distinct category from wealth. If we say that 
the functions of money are to be a measure of value, a means of exchange, 
a means of payment and a store of value,’ then in Homer there is nothing 
that is especially associated with, or regularly performs, any one of these 
functions, except that a measure of value is sometimes provided by cattle. 
And so there is in Homer nothing with a greater claim than cattle to be 
called money.‘ But even cattle do not perform any of the other functions 
of money, and even as a measure of value they M” are used only occasion- 
ally and for a limited range of goods.’ In the sixth and fifth centuries, 
on the other hand, we find precious metal performing all the functions 
of money. The combination of these functions in a single thing (gold or 
silver) produces a radical novelty. Furthermore, it seems that precious 
metal (whether gold, silver or even both simultaneously) became, at least 
in some of the city-states, generally acceptable as a means of payment and 
exchange. We may therefore call it a universal equivalent. 

From the evidence for the development of a universal equivalent in 
this period I confine myself here to a small sample of texts. The function 
of money as a (universal) means of exchange is famously illustrated by 
Heraclitus:* ‘All things are requital for fire and fire for all things, just as 
goods for gold and gold for goods.” The supreme inherent value of gold, 
and its strange new power to (in a sense) embody all things, allows the poetic 
exaggeration by Pythermos, apparently a contemporary of Heraclitus, to 


+ 


See nn. 6, 76 and 78 below. The question of to what extent, if at all, there is money in Homer, 
and the crucial question (on which it depends) of how we define money (too broad a definition is 
useless), I will deal with in my larger study. 

For this analysis see e.g. Polanyi 1977: esp. 102-6. But on any reasonable definition of money, money 
barely exists in Homer. 

Despite the few indications of a special status for gold as representing wealth in general: e.g. 
Od. 3.301. 

The only cases involving trade are Il. 21.79 (sale of Lykaon); Od. 1.431 (purchase of Eurykleia). The 
others are //. 2.449 (golden tassel on Athena's aigis), 6.236 (suits of armour exchanged), 23.702—5 and 
885 (prizes); Od. 22.57 (compensation). 
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the effect that ‘the things other than gold were after all nothing’."° A uni- 
versal means of exchange will also almost inevitably act as a measure of 
value." A specified quantity of precious metal as a means of payment is fre- 
quent, for instance in Herodotus,” in early inscriptions,” or in the coins 
paid to Athenian officials and jurymen. The function of precious metal 
money as a store of wealth, and indeed the overall importance of money 
in the age of Sophocles and Euripides, emerges from the stress laid in 
various speeches, reported by Thucydides, on the importance of money 
in the Peloponnesian war. Thucydides even makes Hermokrates the 
Syracusan refer to ‘gold and silver, by which war and the other things thrive’ 
(6.34.2 ... O8ev Ö Te TOAEUOS Kal TGAAG eUTropsi). Perikles (2.13.3) is made 
to claim that the strength of the Athenians comes from the income of 600 
talents from the allies, and to refer to 6,000 talents of coined silver on 
the Acropolis and much uncoined silver and gold of various kinds in the 
temples. Both uncoined gold and silver and the Athenian silver coinage 
could be used to defray the various expenses involved in warfare. Uncoined 
precious metal money existed before, and continued to exist alongside, the 
special form of precious metal money that is coinage. But coins, of which 
vast numbers have survived from the sixth century onwards, no doubt 
facilitated the combination of money functions, the increasing import- 
ance of money in the economy, and the sense of money as something 
separate from everything else.” In Aristophanes they are a regular feature 
of everyday life.6 1-4 


2. Does Money Have Limits? 


Precious metal as a universal equivalent (money) has — despite its ease of 
storage, of concealment and of transport in high values, its homogeneity 
and its lack of use-value — the effortless power to acquire (or seemingly 
to be transformed into) things unlimited in kind and number. And so 
there seems to be no natural limit to the acquisition of it, whereas to the 


PMG 910. This fell on receptive ears, being referred to by Hipponax (or Ananius: Ananius fr. 
2 West). 

As at e.g. Ar. Pax 1201. 

E.g. 2.1803 3.56, 58-9, 131; 5.51, 773 6.79, 92. 

5 E.g. Jones 1993: nos. 46-9. 

4 Thuc. 1.80.3-4, 83, 121.3, 141-33 2.13.2-3. Cf. e.g. [Xen.] Ath. Pol. 3.3; [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 27.3. 

5 A good recent overview of the problems of the early development of Greek coinage is by Howgego 
1995: 1-7, 12-18. 

Eq. 797-800; Vesp. 787-93; Nub. 247-9; Pax 1201-2; Av. 301, 1105-8; Ran. 139-41, 718-33; Eccl. 
601-2, 815-22. 
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acquisition of e.g. tripods there is a natural limit set by the use of tripods 
(to boil meat, as gifts, etc.) and by the problem of storing them. 

‘Of wealth’, writes Solon, ‘there is no limit that appears to men. For 
those of us who have the most wealth are eager to double it’ (fr. 13.71-3). 
This sentiment probably precedes the introduction of coinage, but is cer- 
tainly appropriate to a society in which precious metal money has become 
a focus of desire, and is quite unlike anything in Homer. The notion 
takes brilliant form in Aristophanes’ Wealth: not only does Wealth have 
power over everybody and everything, it is also distinct in that of every- 
thing else (sex, bread, music, honour, courage, soup and so on) there is 
satiety (TAnoyovt), whereas if somebody gets thirteen talents he desires 
the more strongly to get sixteen, and if he achieves this, then he wants 
forty and says that life is not worth living unless he gets them (189-97). 
To the apparently unlimited power and unlimited accumulation of 
money belongs a unique desire. Tragedy comments on this desire both in 
general” and in particular — notably in the figure of Polymnestor in 
Euripides’ Hecuba, destroyed, like Polykrates of Samos," by his passion 
for ever more gold. The power of money to acquire all things, together 
with its ease of storage, of concealment and of deployment, concentrates 
the desire for each of those things on to itself, making itself seem more 
desirable than any particular thing that it can obtain. And indeed with 
the development of money the aim of commerce seems to be, in Greece as 
generally elsewhere, more and more the acquisition of money (rather than 
of the things that can be acquired by money). 

This seemingly unlimited power of money, inspiring unlimited desire for 
its unlimited accumulation, extends itself outwards, and thereby threatens 
traditional non-monetary values. For instance, in choosing a spouse people 
prefer wealth to noble birth, complains Theognis (183-96). At the same 
time the seemingly universal power of money over all things (to acquire 
them, or to be transformed into them) is also the power to include them 
in a seemingly universal regime of comparative evaluation. Money requires 
and promotes the evaluation of every commodity against every other. This 
creates or encourages a mode of thinking inclined to comparative evalu- 
ation even of those things (if there are any such) which fall outside the 
power of money. In other words, the seeming universality of compara- 
tive monetary evaluation is unconsciously extended outwards into the 


7 E.g. Eur. Supp. 239: the useless wealthy are ‘always passionate for more’, TAeidveov T épddo” del. 
8 Hdt. 3.123-5. See $3. 
775 xpuoov Tpaobn AoPeiv, 1002-14, 1146-8, 1206-7. 
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universe of evaluation as a whole. And so the universalising dynamic at 
the heart of money, its need to extend its influence outwards, both sets up 
a contradiction between money/wealth and (say) noble birth — a contra- 
diction of historical importance — and at the same time promotes a mode 
of thinking inclined to compare basic values (money/wealth, noble birth, 
health, virtue and so on) with each other. Money/wealth is not neces- 
sarily a term in the comparison.” But it frequently is, and in such cases we 
can say that money/wealth becomes a value, to be compared with other 
values, in a regime of comparative evaluation that it has itself (as a general 
measure of value) helped to establish. Health is best, says the drinking 
song, physical beauty second, honest wealth third and to be young among 
H2] friends fourth.” Such comparisons are missing from the moneyless 
world of Homer.” 

At this point my use of the term ‘money/wealth’ requires clarification. 
When all or most goods can be obtained (and evaluated) by a single thing 
(i.e. money), wealth and money can be transformed into each other and so 
may tend to be denoted by the same term. For example xpńparta, defined 
by Aristotle as ‘all things of which the value is measured by currency,” is 
variously translated ‘things’, ‘wealth and ‘money’. It means, in the post- 
heroic age, both money and those things which money can measure and 
transform itself into, just as they can transform themselves into money. In 
this sense both the things and the money seem to belong to the same cat- 
egory (money/wealth). And so when tragedy compares (say) noble birth 
with xpħuata or trAottos (wealth) or vópiopa (currency) or &pyuPOS 
(silver, the material of Athenian coinage) or ypuads (gold, the most valu- 
able of commodities and associated with the wealth of the heroic age), 
these terms all refer to aspects or forms of the same thing, the money/ 
wealth familiar to the Athenian audience. By the term ‘money’ I will 
henceforth mean this money/wealth, rather than the narrower category of 
currency or coinage. 


2 Tt is not in Sappho fr. 16; Xenophanes fr. 2 West = DK 21 B 2. 

= PMG 890; also Archil. fr. 19 (‘I don't care about the wealth of Gyges etc.’, continued presumably 
by specifying what is more important than wealth); Thgn. 699-718; PMG 988; Eur. Med. 542-4, 
fr. 659. 

2 With the notable exception of the passage (discussed below in §3) of liad 9 in which Akhilleus 
compares numerous gifts with his life. We have, of course, to allow the possibility that the creator(s) 
of Homeric epic were not unfamiliar with money, but tended to exclude it from their heroic vision. 
Poetry that is not very much later than Homer, such as Sappho and Alcaeus, shows the influence of 
money (though not of coinage). 

3 Eth. Nic. 1119b26-7 yprpata Aéyouev TávTa dowv àia vouiopati ueTpeïTAN. 
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The range of values or motivations to which tragedy explicitly or impli- 
citly compares money is wide, especially in Euripides, and the comparison 
takes various forms.** It may be said that people honour money above 
freedom” or wisdom;* or that money is in fact more powerful than words” 
or family feeling;* or that it should be preferred to piety.” The advantage 
enjoyed by money may not be simply that it is more desirable, but rather 
that it is primary, in the sense that the other value may turn out to be 
one of the numerous things that are obtainable by money. For instance, 
noble birth (evyéveia) results from having wealth in the house over a long 
period. Conversely, evyéveia is destroyed by poverty.” Everything is sec- 
ondary to wealth, for, although some praise health, the poor man is always 
sick.” In a fragment (fr. 88) of Sophocles’ Aleadai, money (Tà yprhuata) 
is said to create friends, honours, tyranny, physical beauty, wise speech 
and pleasure even in disease. Small wonder then that money is said to 
be the most honoured and powerful thing among men,™ to be what they 
all toil for,” to 3) ‘enslave’ and ‘defeat? them. ‘Money’ may even come 
to stand for something like ‘an especially good or desirable thing’, as in 
such expressions as ‘it is money if one is pious to god’, or “(I do not want 
money from you). It is money if you save my life, which is the dearest 
thing I have.” In a fragment (fr. 324) of Euripides’ Danae it is said that 
the pleasure given by gold is greater than that of parents and children in 
each other, and is like Aphrodite’s look that inspires innumerable passions. 
Erotic passion for money reappears elsewhere,” notably in an anonymous 
fragment that is worth quoting in full: 


* Tt should be noted that the frequency of money in the fragments is due to the interest in money of 
the writers who preserved them, especially the anthologer Stobaeus. 

3 Eur. fr. 142. 

6 Eur. fr. 327; cf. also HF 669-72. 

7 Eur. Med. 965. 

8 Eur. fr. 324. 

2 Fr. trag. adesp. 181. 

3° Eur. fr. 22; also fr. 95. 

* Eur. El. 38; cf. on the other hand Eur. fr. 1066 (xpńpata depart but evyévera remains). 

32 Soph. fr. 354. 

3 See nn. 87 and 105 below. See also Soph. OT 542 (tyranny caught by xptyora, cf. Aesch. Ag. 1638— 
9); Eur. Hec. 818 (payment for rhetoric lessons, which bestow power); El. 428-9 (xpħuata permits 
hospitality (but cf. 394-5) and saves from disease). 

4 Eur. Phoen. 439-40; also HF 774-6, fr. 325; fr. trag. adesp. 294. 

3 Eur. fr. 580. 

© Eur. Hec. 865, Supp. 875-6; cf. fr. 1092. 

7” Eur. fr. 341; cf. Jon 629. 

8 Eur. fr. 252, Or. 644-5; cf. also Aesch. Cho. 372; Eur. Hec. 1229, Tro. 432-3. 

39 Eur. Supp. 178, 239, Hec. 775. Conceivably the word may have lost erotic associations, however, in 
such passages. 
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O gold, offspring of the earth, what passion (ë#pœrta) you kindle among 
humankind, mightiest ofall, tyrant over all. For those at war you have greater 
power than Ares and enchant all things: for the trees and the mindless races 
of wild animals followed the Orphic songs, but you (are followed by) the 
whole earth and sea and all-inventive Ares.*° 


On the other hand, it is claimed that alongside money are needed 
virtue’ and knowledge;* that money is powerless to prevent a military 
conflict, or against death; that it is not to be preferred to a trouble-free 
life, a good wife, a genuine friend,” the fatherland, wisdom;* that 
(a person’s) nature, not wealth, is what lasts;° that in choosing a spouse 
people prefer &&icopya (rank, reputation) to money.” Sometimes the priority 
is expressed in terms of exchange: for genuine friendship one should give 
much money,” even an innumerable amount;” one would not exchange 
youth for any amount;™ virtue (is the only thing that) cannot be acquired 
by money.” Such texts maintain that there is, after all, a limit to the power 
of money. 


3. Aeschylus: Agamemnon 


In a famous scene of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon, Agamemnon is persuaded 
by Klytaimestra to walk to his house on a path of textiles. The economic 
aspect of this scene has been emphasised by John Jones: what Agamemnon 
is persuaded to do is to waste the wealth of the household. ‘Clytemnestra’s 
sentiment that the ożkos is so rich that it need not bother with this kind of 
extravagance, while trivial-seeming to us, will have struck a fifth-century 
audience as '4 recklessly hubristic.’° In the same vein Simon Goldhill 


4 Fr. trag. adesp. 129. 

* Eur. frr. 163, 542. 

” Eur. fr. 1066. 

8 Aesch. Supp. 935. 

44 Aesch. Pers. 842; Eur. Alc. 56-9. 

* Eur. lon 629-31, Med. 598—9, Phoen. 552-4. 
46 Eur. fr. 543.4-5 (the only thing preferable to wealth). 
7 Eur. Or. 1155-6. 

48 Eur. fr. 1046. 

+ Fr. trag. adesp. 130. 

© Eur. El 941. 

* Eur. fr. 405. 

2 Eur. fr. 934. 

3 Eur. Or. 1156-7. 

5 Eur. HF 643-8. 

5 Eur. fr. 527; cf. El. 253, 372. 

56 Jones 1962: 82—93 (citation from 88). 
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writes that ‘the wanton destruction of the household property’ represented 
by trampling the textiles ‘is in absolute opposition to the normal ethos 
of the household, which aims at continuity and stability of wealth and 
possessions.” While in general agreement with this view, I want to take 
the argument further by focusing on the wealth as money. What is 
shocking about the scene is not just the waste of wealth, but the seemingly 
infinite power of money (to acquire things from outside the household). 
Now, just as money can be transformed into a wide range of items, so the 
topic of money cannot (from one perspective) be separated from a host of 
others: wealth, exchange, production, signification and so on. But from 
another perspective money is quite distinct from all of these: not only 
is it conceptually distinct, but they may also all in fact exist without it. 
My focus is on the specific (and historically important) phenomenon of 
money. There has been, so far as I am aware, only one other discussion of 
this scene that picks out the monetary aspect.” 

As Agamemnon walks into the house to his death, Klytaimestra justifies 
the dangerously extravagant use of the textiles as follows (958-65): 


goTtw 8a&Aaooa — Tis SE viv KaTaoPEoel; — 
Tpépouoa Tos Troppupas io&pyupov 
KNKISa mayKaiviıoTov, EluaTaV Papás. 
oikos & Umdpyel Tavbe oùv Geois, &vaé, 
zxew, TéeveoBon ©’ oùk éttiotata Sdyos. 


57 Goldhill 1986: 1. 

$ The distinction between wealth and money is important. Although money is wealth, and wealth 
may take the form of money, with the result that the same word (e.g. yptata) may refer to 
both, nevertheless they are crucially distinct categories. Wealth and its dangers are themes of the 
Agamemnon (e.g. 773-81; 1575-6); but, apart from the lines discussed below (949, 959, 437), money 
occurs only in the allusion to (false) coinage at 780. 

59 This is a passage in Sitta von Reden’s discussion of the scene in terms of how ‘commercial images 
convey meanings of social disruption in a complex sense’ (von Reden 1995: 161-4). Because the 
passage is hard to summarise, I give it in full: 


it remains remarkable that the value of a symbol of power is described in monetary terms. 
The purple tapestry was certainly not bought with money. Given that the text has just raised 
the question how objects change their value in different contexts of exchange, the attribute 
a&pyupavnytos seems to withdraw the tapestry from the sphere of sacred values circulating 
between men and gods and to transfer it instead into a human sphere of exchange. Moreover, if 
there is a metaphysical relationship between the colourful carpet and Clytemnestra’s crafty web 
of words the redefinition of the carpet as a value in the monetary economy of humans carries 
over to Clytemnestra’s speech. 


I do not know why von Reden claims that ‘the purple tapestry was certainly not bought with 
money (her endnote does not help). Her general approach to the scene is influenced by 
Goldhill’s reading of it in terms of the manipulation (and openness) of signification in Goldhill 
1984: 66-79. 
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TOAAGY TraTnopey 8 civdtov dv nuEduny, 

Sóuoioi TrpouvexGEVTOS Ev xpenoTnpiois 

WUXTS KOMIOTPA THOSE UNKAVOHEVT. 

‘The sea exists — who will dry it up? — nourishing an ever-renewed gush, 
equal to silver [i.e. worth its weight in silver],°° of much purple, the 
dyeings of garments. The household has a supply of these things, with 
the grace of the gods, for us to have, king. The house does not know how 
to be poor. Of many garments would I have vowed the trampling, had it 
been prescribed at the home of an oracle for me as I devised a means of 
recovering this man’s life. 


The textiles may be trampled because their purple dye comes in con- 
stant supply from the inexhaustible sea. But it does not flow directly into 
the house. io&pyupos expresses the high value of the dye. Agamemnon has 
just remarked that the textiles are dpyupavntos (949), 5! bought with 
silver, an epithet that would be inconceivable in the moneyless world of 
Homer. The inexhaustibility of the supply of dye is relevant only if there 
is an inexhaustible supply of money (silver) to pay for it, which by impli- 
cation therefore there is. The emphasis on the (natural) inexhaustibility 
of the sea implies the inexhaustibility of the silver money (a human con- 
struction) used in equal quantities (io&pyupov) to acquire the dye.“ We 
noted earlier that money is both homogeneous and unlimited. In both 
these respects it is like the sea. 

The power of money means that the textiles are infinitely replaceable. 
The textiles walked on by Agamemnon are in essence no different from the 
textiles that can so easily replace them. They are, in this respect, quite anti- 
thetical to the golden lamb which, in the previous generation of the house 
of Atreus, bestowed the royal power. In Homer the Argive royal power 
is conveyed by a sceptre once held by Zeus and transmitted down the 
generations.” The functioning of such ‘talismanic’ objects requires them 
to be unique.“ Despite the frequent references in the Agamemnon to the 


Commentators compare Theopompus, FGrHist 115 F117 iooot&oios yàp ñv ñ moppúpa Trpds 
a&pyupov éetaZouevn (at Kolophon), ‘for the purple dye was being valued as equal in weight against 
silver’ (i.e. as worth its weight in silver). 

It is interesting that the (potentially alarming and relatively novel) manmade inexhaustibility of 
money is envisaged in terms of the natural inexhaustibility of the sea — whether through reticence 
or anxiety or the need for a concrete analogue for a difficult abstraction. Cf. e.g. Soph. Ant. 1077 
KaTnpyupwpévos, meaning ‘bribed with silver’. 

Eur. El. 699-746 with Cropp 1988: ad loc.; IT 196; Or. 812-13, 996-1000. 

Il. 2.101-8. 

6+ The description is from L. Gernet’s discussion of such objects in Greek myth (Gernet 1981: 73-111). 
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bitter struggle for the kingship in the earlier generation, neither the lamb 
nor the sceptre is mentioned.“ How then does Aigisthos hope to exercise 
the power that he has, in conjunction with Klytaimestra, usurped? ‘I will 
try to rule the citizens’, he says, ‘through this man’s [i.e. Agamemnon’s] 
money’. And it is later in the trilogy repeatedly stressed that in enacting 
revenge Orestes is also reacquiring control of the yetata.”” In Aeschylus 
the power of the royal household derives not from the talismanic object 
of myth, a divinely granted unique object in which alone is embodied the 
power to rule, but rather from its opposite: from the relatively novel power 
of money, with its homogeneous power to acquire and replace all objects. 
In one version of the myth, then, the kingship depends on a unique 
talismanic object, whereas in the other it depends on the homogeneous, 
unlimited power of money. The polar opposition formed by these two kinds 
of value is implicit in various texts of the period, notably in Herodotus® 
and in tragedy: I will concentrate here on one example from each — the 
Herodotean story of the tyrant Polykrates’ seal-ring (3.40-3), and a passage 
from the tragedy Rhesus attributed (probably wrongly) to Euripides. 
Amasis, alarmed by his friend Polykrates’ success, advises him to avoid 
the jealousy of the gods in the following way: “Think of whatever it is you 
value most — whatever you would most regret the loss of — and throw it 
right away.’ The relinquishing of something valuable so as to ^ obtain 
safety is an ancient and widespread pattern of action.”° Polykrates throws 
his seal-ring (opparyis) into the sea, whence however it returns to him (in 
the belly of a fish). Why is a seal-ring his most valuable possession? Because 
it is a source and symbol of sovereign power. Polykrates may, like many 
an autocrat, have used his seal-ring to implement his authority. However, 
his power was largely based on the control of precious metal money. 


% Ag. 1095-7, 1193, 1217—22, 1242-3, 1583-1602. 

6 Ag. 1638-9 èk TÕv è ToUSe YoNUaTwD ... 

Cho. 135, 250, 275, 301; Eum. 757-8. 

E.g. at 9.93—4, the story of Euenios, who after having failed in his duty to guard some sacred sheep 
thought to buy some more to replace them (évtikataothoew GAAa TrpidpeEvos). But he is found out 
and blinded. In return, the people are required by an oracle to make him whatever compensation 
he chooses for being blinded. He is asked, before he knows about the oracle, what compensation he 
would choose, and specifies certain pieces of property. But when the oracle is revealed to him, he 
is angry at the deception, even though the people buy the property from its owners and give it to 
him. His anger is presumably at having been tricked into confining his choice to something specific. 
Neither the specific sheep nor the specific property are replaceable by (the potentially unlimited 
power of) money. 

E.g. in Eur. El. (§5 below) or, in Sophocles’ Philoctetes, the persistent contrast between the bow 
(talismanic object and gift) and the commercial ethos associated with the trickery of Odysseus (303, 
578-9, 668-73, 978, etc.). 

7° Burkert 1996: 34-55. 
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Herodotus calls him ‘very desirous of money (3.123 Kai Kws iveipeto yap 
xenuåTov peydAs), and he is eventually (doomed by the return of his 
ring) lured to his death by the false promise of enough money in the form 
of gold to ‘rule the whole of Greece’.” 

The reign of Polykrates coincides with the early rapid development of 
coinage, and he certainly coined money.” And so, given the likely import- 
ance of royal seals in the development of coinage,” Polykrates seal may 
also have been associated with his monetary power. But whereas the seal 
transmits power through its impression (with the recipient substance, say 
clay, being of no significance), the coin is powerful not only by virtue 
of the impression it has received but rather mainly by virtue of its sub- 
stance, the value of which is guaranteed by the impression. And of course 
unmarked precious metal money has power by virtue of its substance 
alone. But if the widespread power of Polykrates is basically monetary, 
then the precautionary loss advised by Amasis cannot work: to throw away 
the object whose loss he most regrets is far less of a loss than it would be 
in a pre-monetary world. Rich textiles, notes Klytaimestra, can be replaced 
by means of money. What Polykrates chooses to throw away, his little seal- 
ring, might seem to be vital, as the source of his royal power and even of 
his control over coinage. But in fact his power depends not on his seal but 
on the inherent power of precious metal (coined or uncoined). 

In order to abandon a small object irretrievably it makes sense to throw 
it into the sea. But what does it mean for it to come from the sea? Queen 
Klytaimestra’s ability to replace the textiles from the ‘inexhaustible’ sea 
implies control not just over the wealth of the (unlimited, homogeneous) 
sea, but also — because the textiles are ‘bought with silver’ — over the unlim- 
ited homogeneity of money. So too in the popular tale of Polykrates, the 
sea, because it is the obvious concrete embodiment of unlimited homo- 
geneity, may be a means of imagining the novel abstraction of money. To 
be sure, it is also relevant that Polykrates controls the sea literally, with his 
ships.”* But his power is based to a large extent on money. What seems to 
bestow the power is not a unique seal-ring (as it might be for a ruler in the 
pre-monetary world), but the unlimited homogeneity of money, which, 
in stark contrast to the ruler’s seal-ring, seems to be everywhere. And so 
in a world of money, in which everything seems infinitely replaceable, the 


7 Hdt. 3.122.4 elvexev Te xpnuctoov ap€eis tis atrdons ‘EAáðos. 

7 Hdt. 3.56.2; Kraay 1976: 30, 36. 

3 Macdonald 1905: 44-52; Steiner 1994: 159-63. 

74 For the ‘thalassocracy’ of Polykrates see Hdt. 3.122.2; Thuc. 1.13.6, 3.104.2; also Hdt. 3.39, 44-5. 
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ruler cannot, despite (or rather because of) the unprecedented form of 
power given him by money, succeed in the ancient and vital precaution 
of sacrificing a single object of irreplaceable value. Even the homogeneous 
infinity of the sea, so far from being a means of losing the ruler’s irreplace- 
able seal-ring, seems to confirm his power to replace by restoring it to him. 
Thucydides (1.13) associates the growing importance of money with the 
establishment of tyrannies in the cities and the development of sea power. 
Besides his unprecedented individual domination of the sea, Polykrates 
is one of the first autocrats in a world in which the increasing power of 
money is being marked by the rapid development of coinage. The return of 
the seal-ring from the sea may express the tension, in the popular imagin- 
ation, between a !7 traditional instrument of autocracy (the seal-ring) and 
a relatively new one (money).” 

As for the Rhesus, my interest is in a Homeric episode that has been 
reshaped, partly under the influence of money. In the Miad, Hektor offers 
the horses and chariot of Akhilleus as a reward to elicit a volunteer for a 
dangerous exploit. The volunteer, Dolon, is described as ‘a man of much 
gold and bronze’ (10.315 tToAUypuGos TrOAUXAAKos). The only purpose of 
this description is to prefigure his later claim, when captured and asking 
to be ransomed, that ‘there is inside (our house) bronze and gold and 
much-wrought iron’ (378-9). In the tragic version the reward (or payment, 
ulo8ds) is mentioned only after Dolon has volunteered. Hektor suggests 
various possibilities, including gold, which Dolon rejects on the grounds 
that ‘there is (gold) in (our) household; we do not lack livelihood’ (170). 
The identity here assumed between gold and livelihood (Bios), an iden- 
tification that barely occurs in Homer,” means that gold is envisaged 
as money. When Hektor a few lines later asks him which of the Greeks 
he would like to have so as to ransom, Dolon replies ‘as I said before, 
there is gold in (our) house’ (178). Dolon finally reveals that he wants 
the horses of Akhilleus, which Hektor grants him (even though they are 
not yet captured), not without expressing his own strong desire for them, 
immortal as they are, the gift of Poseidon to Peleus (184-8).”” The Homeric 
version has been recast so as to elevate the horses of Akhilleus to the status 


7 As does, in a different way, the story of Gyges and his seal-ring: Seaford 1994b: 224-5. 

76 By far the closest is Od. 14.324-6 (= 19.293-5), in which it is said that the ‘bronze and gold and 
much-worked iron’ gathered by Odysseus as he travelled in search of gain ‘would feed one man after 
another to the tenth generation’. See also Od. 3.301. 

77 As if to preclude the kind of dissent created between Ajax and Odysseus by the arms of Akhilleus, 
Dolon immediately consoles Hektor for the loss of the item of unique quality (‘the finest (k&AAoTov) 
gift of the Trojans’) by invoking quantity: Hektor should not be envious, for there are innumerable 
other things for him to enjoy (191-4). 
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of a uniquely desirable object, more desirable even — it is stressed — than 
money. And to that end the Homeric wealth of Dolon has become, in the 
tragic version, money. In the moneyless world of Homer there is no need 
to elevate a desirable object above the power of money.” 

In the Agamemnon, we observed, money may replace luxury goods and 
convey political power. But that does not exhaust the functions attributed 
to it. Klytaimestra asks Agamemnon whether he would have vowed to 
the gods, in a moment of fear, to walk on the textiles, and Agamemnon 
agrees that he would have so vowed, had an expert prescribed the ritual 
(933-4). And as he walks into the house, ‘destroying wealth and silver- 
bought weavings’ (949), she declares, in the passage quoted above, that 
she would have vowed the trampling of many cloths to save Agamemnon’s 
life, had it been prescribed by an oracle. Given that she has just alluded to 
the inexhaustible supply of dye for garments bought by the house’s supply 
of money, it follows that the ‘many garments’ on which Agamemnon’ life 
would depend would themselves depend on money. 

Of course the expert prescriptions of ritual imagined by Klytaimestra 
are merely hypothetical, designed to show that walking on textiles cannot 
be unequivocally bad because it might in a certain circumstance be right — 
a way of pleasing the gods and saving Agamemnon's life. But would such 
prescriptions be given? In Euripides’ Alcestis the figure of Death objects to 
the use of wealth to ‘buy’ long life (56-9). It is true that the destruction 
of valuable "^ things might, as we have seen, be considered conducive to 
safety. Indeed, on Agamemnon's entry into the house the chorus sing of 
their anxiety: an overloaded house is like a ship from which, to avoid dis- 
aster, wealth must be jettisoned into the sea, whereas”? Zeus gives an abun- 
dant annual harvest to keep off hunger (1007-18). However, the wealth 
trampled by Agamemnon is no such sacrifice, for it is, as Klytaimestra 
boasts, inexhaustibly replaceable, and comes indeed from the sea (like the 
ominous return of Polykrates’ ring), in sharp contrast to the seasonal crops 


78 This does not mean that gold is not used in payment in Homer. In fact, the least weak suggestions 
of money in the epics are some instances of gold by itself as substance (i.e. not in an artefact) given 
in payment (though it may be called a ‘gift’): Z. 11.1235, 18.507, 22.331-2; Od. 4.525-6, 11.327 (cf. 
15.527), 14.448. But it is interesting that these transactions are either peripheral to the main narrative 
(e.g. in the decidedly non-heroic trial scene on the shield of Akhilleus) or negative in some way (e.g. 
Aigisthos’ payment to his watchman) or (in most cases) both. Because gold-as-payment is in each 
case not the only unusual feature of the passage, no circularity is involved in suggesting that they are 
non-heroic intrusions from the incipient world of money. 

Denniston and Page 1957 on Aesch. Ag. 1015-17 write ‘tor [in 1015] is odd here, for this [i.e. the 
sentence about agriculture] is simply a further illustration of the same theme’, failing to see the con- 
trast, which makes tot appropriate. Cf. e.g. Thgn. 197—202. 
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provided by Zeus to fulfil the basic need of hunger. Sea trade was in this 
period the main source of commercial wealth. 

The ritual prescriptions hypothesised by Klytaimestra have in reality not 
been given. The effect of Agamemnon walking on the textiles is in reality 
the opposite of what is imagined in Klytaimestras hypotheses. Trampling 
the infinitely replaceable ‘silver-bought’ textiles, which Klytaimestra had 
hypothesised as pleasing the gods and saving Agamemnon's life, in reality 
displeases the gods and so, we feel, seems to doom him. The dangerous 
power of money may produce quite opposite effects. Agamemnon regards 
himself as being treated as a god (921-5, 946) and is accordingly anxious 
(924). There is danger of resentment, p@dvos, from men (937-9) and from 
gods (947). 

Of human ọp8óvoş against him we have already heard — in the choral 
strophe (437-55) that describes the Greek deaths at Troy with the image 
of Ares as a ‘gold-changer of bodies’, who ‘sends from Troy the fired heavy 
bitterly bewailed [gold] dust to their dear ones, filling the urns with easily 
placed (eŭ8eTos) ash in exchange for men’. Ares is envisaged as a trader who 
exchanges large things (goods/bodies) for small (gold dust/ash of cremated 
bodies — ‘heavy’ only in the grief it inspires).*° A crucial advantage of 
precious metal as a medium of exchange, its ease of storage and of trans- 
port, is expressed in eU@eTos," a word which also, it has been recognised, 
evokes the laying out of the body at a funeral. 

In the ninth book of the Miad Agamemnon offers Akhilleus numerous 
valuable gifts as persuasion to return to the battle, but Akhilleus rejects 
them. All the wealth of Troy, and of Delphi too, says Akhilleus, is not 
equal in value (évt&€i0s) to my wux7 (soul or life). Cattle and sheep, 
he explains, can be plundered and tripods and horses can be obtained, 
whereas the yuxn of a man cannot be plundered or captured to come back 
again once it were to exchange the barrier of his teeth (401-9). aueiPeoBor 
elsewhere in the Miad always refers to exchange (of armour). Uniquely in 
Homer, we have here an explicit comparative evaluation of basic categories 


3 “Gold-changer’ is xypuoauoipós, which occurs only here (and in Hsch.). Cf. åpyupapoißós, a name 
given by Plato (Pi. 289e) to those free men who trade ‘in the market-place or by travelling from 
city to city by sea or by land, exchanging currency (xpucapoiBds) for other things or currency for 
currency’. xpuoapoiBds is more appropriate than &pyupapoids to the heroic age and to a god. 
The mss. eU8¢tou (‘of the ash’) has been emended to ev8étous (‘of the urns’), unnecessarily. And the 
corruption would be much more likely the other way (Denniston and Page 1957: ad loc.). 

Phryn. Praep. Soph. 71.9 (von Borries) ev@eteiv vexpdv- TO eÙ koopeïv èv Taqors vexpdv; Dio. Cass. 
40.49; SEG 1.449. Fraenkel’s comment on Ag. 444 that this sense ‘is irrelevant here, for the bodies 
have been cremated’ misses the exquisitely bitter combination in a single word of opposites — imper- 
sonal commercial convenience and the ritualised love for a dead family member. 
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(wealth against life), perhaps as a heroic rejection of the incipient power 
of money.” Although life is too valuable to be exchanged for wealth, death 
is envisaged by Akhilleus as itself a kind of (irreversible) exchange of life, 
as it is sometimes in tragedy — for ">! example* in Euripides’ Suppliants 
(775-7): ‘this is the only expenditure (&véA@pa) that you cannot obtain 
once it is spent — human life; whereas there are means of raising money’.* 
‘The image of the gold-changer in the Agamemnon combines these notions 
and takes them further. The death-as-exchange occurs, like the death-as- 
exchange mentioned by Akhilleus, in battle. And this is precisely the death 
(on behalf of the Atreidai at Troy) that is bitterly rejected by Akhilleus. 
Further, the idea of a trader (Ares) presiding*® over warfare implies that the 
aim of the warfare is gain. In the anonymous tragic fragment quoted in $2 
it is said that for those at war gold has more power than Ares, and that Ares 
follows the enchantment of gold. And so, given that in the Jiad Akhilleus 
complains that Agamemnon takes the most and best spoils of the war for 
himself (1.165—8, 9.330-3), it may even be that the Aeschylean image of 
dying as an exchange (of bodies for ash) implies the further notion that the 
exchange involves gain for the Atreidai, against whom the Greeks direct 
bitter p8dvos (450), angry talk and curses (456). 

Because its power appears transcendent and unlimited, money seems 
able even to exchange into their opposite things (any commodity into 
money, large into small, life into death) as well as people, whether because 
they desire money (honest people into criminals at Soph. Ant. 298-9) or 
because they have it: a bad man into a good one (Thgn. 1117-18), a slave 
into an honoured man (Eur. fr. 142), a poor speaker into a clever one and 
an ugly person into a beautiful one (Soph. fr. 88), even, we saw in the 
Agamemnon, a man into something like a god.*” 

As well as this power of exchange into the opposite, money in the 
Agamemnon seems able to do opposite things: to save life and to destroy it, 
to please the gods and to offend them. The unlimited, out-of-sight power 
of the household’s money, embodied in the invisible inexhaustibility of the 
sea and of the ‘ever-renewed gush, equal to silver’ of the dye produced in its 
depths, is ambivalent. On the one hand, in the hypotheses of Klytaimestra, 
it may please the gods and save Agamemnon's life. The trampling of the 


% I will argue this in detail elsewhere [Seaford 2004d: 301-3]. 

84 See also Med. 968, Hipp. 964-5; cf. Soph. OT 30. 

... XPNuÁTæv 8 eioiv Tdpoi — a regular phrase for raising money: LSJ, s.v. mtópos ii.3. 

Because holding the balance (439), like Zeus at Hom. 7. 8.69, 16.658, 19.223-4, 22.209. 

*7 Or, in the words of Soph. fr. 88.2-3, money can acquire ‘the seat of highest tyranny that is nearest 
to the gods’ (adopting Conington’s ®o%oww for the nonsensical &xouow or T’ &youoww of the mss). 
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‘many cloths’, dyed with valuable but inexhaustible dye and bought with 
silver, is enclosed by the imagination of Klytaimestra within a ritual frame- 
work: anxiety is allayed by imagining the containment of material excess 
within ritual prescribed by experts. The hypothetical ritual is called by 
Agamemnon a téAos. The basic sense of téAos, which it certainly retains 
when applied to ritual, is that of completion. téAos can also mean ‘that 
which is paid for state purposes,® and teAciv can mean simply ‘to pay’. 
As well as making rituals possible, money also resembles ritual in certain 
respects. The efficacy of both depends on collective trust in the efficacy 
of a detached paradigm that persists through everyday vicissitudes.*” And 
rites of passage in particular may, like money, be agents of transformation 
into the opposite. 

On the other hand, whereas the power of ritual may derive from its 
self-containment (as a paradigm of how things should be) and its function 
may be precisely to limit or to contain — for instance to mark the end of 
a period of hostility or of mourning, or indeed to mark a prudent limit 
to good fortune by an offering to deity — the power of money is (in the 
sense we have described) essentially unlimited. And this unlimited power, 
embodied in the trampled textiles, seems to doom Agamemnon. As he 
himself anxiously admits, they constitute an honour appropriate only for 
a god. He walks over them to his death. In this respect it is highly '”! sig- 
nificant that the textile in which Klytaimestra then traps Agamemnon so 
as to kill him is, it has been pointed out,” associated with the textiles that 
he trampled. They are both referred to by the same vocabulary.” And the 
murder-cloth on stage at the end of the Choephori was, if not the same 
prop, at least a strong visual reminder of the earlier sight of the trampled 
cloths, especially as it is said to have been dyed by Aigisthos sword (the 
trampled textiles were tépqupos,” the colour of blood), and stained by 
the xnxis (gush) of blood, with its evocation of the xnxis of dye referred to 
by Klytaimestra. It is as if the woven cloth which Klytaimestra imagined as 
saving Agamemnon's life has become what Orestes calls the ‘father-killing 
woven cloth (Cho. 1015 tatpoKxtévov y’ tpacya). 


8 LSJ, s.v. TEAOs v. 

39 See e.g. Douglas 1966: 69: ‘money is only an extreme and specialised type of ritual’. 

° E.g by Taplin 1978: 79-82. 

” eiua at Ag. 921, 960, 963, 1383; ToIKIA- at Ag. 923, 926, 936, Cho. 1013, Eum. 460. 

» Ag. 910, 957. 

% At Ach. Tat. 2.11.5-6 the dye 1éppupos is mistaken for blood; Hom. Z. 17.361; Ap. Rhod. 4.668; 
Bion, Epitaph. 27; etc. 
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I have elsewhere argued in detail that various features of Klytaimestra’s 
treatment of Agamemnon, including the cloth in which she traps him, 
form a coherent complex designed to evoke the death ritual given to a man 
by his wife.” Agamemnon is killed by the cloth in which normally a woman 
lovingly wraps her dead husband,” and which has normally been woven by 
the women of the household,’ often presumably by his wife.” Death ritual 
encloses within a traditional, reassuring order” the brutality of death. In 
the Agamemnon, with death ritual as the expression of brutal violence, the 
enclosure is turned inside out. The temporal aspect of this reversal is the 
(anomalous) perpetuation of the ritual: Agamemnon, not yet laid to rest, 
continues (in the Choephori) to be lamented, and unsuccessfully appeased 
(by the libations of Klytaimestra).”? The lamentation arouses the emotions 
needed for the matricide and so helps to perpetuate the reciprocal violence. 
The last lines of the Choephori ask despairingly: where will the might of 
destruction end? 

Normally the grief inspired by death must not overturn the traditional 
limitations set by ritual and by legislation; such overturning may (in cases 
of murder) encourage uncontrolled vendetta, whereas it is vital for the polis 
that revenge too should be contained within traditional limitations." In 
the Oresteia there is systematic subversion of such traditional limitations, 
and one agent of this subversion is the unlimited power of money. It is not 
just that the money of the household is what Aigisthos hopes to rule by, 
and what Orestes hopes to regain. Rather, the unlimited power of money 
is, we saw, embodied in the cloths trampled by Agamemnon, which are 
associated with the cloth that kills him. Further, of the cloth that kills him 
Klytaimestra says (Ag. 1382-3): 3” 


94 Seaford 1984c". 
35 See esp. Eur. Tro. 377-8 où Sduaptos èv xepoŭv TéTAoIs ouveota&Anoav (and 390). On the link 
between qiia and the handling (washing and dressing) of the corpse see esp. Soph. Ant. 897-902. 

9° Hom. I. 22.510—-11. 

9” In the Odyssey Penelope does so for the widower Laertes. 

%*® Expressed e.g. in the word eU8etos: see n. 82 above. 

ə Tt is also relevant to our theme to note that Klytaimestra’s ‘gifts’ to her murdered husband are ‘less 
than the offence. For someone to pour out everything in exchange for one blood [i.e. life] is labour 
in vain’ (Cho. 519-21). Although both blood and offerings can be ‘poured out’, once again it is said 
that life is more valuable than all wealth. ovx Zxow’ äv eikkoon Té5e Tà Spa: (a better reading 
than 14e- ...) in the previous line has never been properly understood (e.g. Lloyd-Jones translates 
‘I do not know to what to liken these her gifts’). In fact it refers to the lack of equivalence between 
the offerings and what they are an attempt to compensate for. The phrase ox x (Tpoo)erkelew 
occurs elsewhere in Aeschylus only at Ag. 163, where its meaning is interestingly similar (in the 
image of a balance). 

° Seaford 1994b: 74-105. 
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&treipov GugiPAnoTtpov, dotrep ixfvav, 
TEPIOTIXİÇW, TAOUTOV EİPATOŞ KaKOV. 


A covering without end, like [a net] for fish, I set around him, an evil 


wealth of cloth. 


&ugiBAnotpov is from the verb d&ugiBa&AAw, which is used for dressing 
the corpse, and so suggests a shroud. Why is it ‘without end’ (&treipov)? 
Because, unlike garments worn by the living, the funerary garment was 
wrapped around the hands and feet of the corpse, and sometimes even the 
head. It encloses, like the net which is &treipov in the sense that it has no 
tépas, no end or limit past which the quarry can escape. And indeed in the 
hands of Klytaimestra it has in effect become such a net. All this has been 
argued in detail elsewhere.’” The further point to make here is that from 
&ctreipov also flows the description ‘evil wealth of cloth’. The cloth comes 
from the household’s unlimited ‘silver-bought’ supply, in sharp contrast 
to the ritualised specificity of the cloth normally woven within a man’s 
household (presumably often by his wife) for his corpse. The unlimited 
money of the household that was earlier embodied in the cloths trampled 
by Agamemnon is now embodied in the cloth that kills him because it 
has no limit. In a manner characteristic of the astonishing imagination of 
Aeschylus, the abstraction of dangerously unlimited money is expressed in 
a concrete instrument of Agamemnon’s death. 

‘The unlimited money was in fact embodied in the cloth through its dye, 
the ‘ever-renewed gush (xnxis), equal to silver, of much purple, the dyeings 
of cloths’. Even in this particular the physical embodiment of the dan- 
gerous notion of unlimited wealth seems to turn against its owner, for the 
same word, xnkis, is used of the gush of blood that (like the dye) stained 
the murder-cloth, displayed by Orestes as he stands in the toils of appar- 
ently ever-renewed vendetta at the end of the Choephori (1012). He has 
just decided, as he addresses the cloth, that it is not so much a shroud as a 
net (998-9), and indeed ‘the kind of net possessed by a brigand, a cheater 
of travellers, leading a life that deprives people of money/silver’ (1002-3 
a&pyupootepf} Biov vouilev). The detail here is puzzling. Perhaps we can 
make sense of it as flowing from the notion of the cloth as used to deprive 
the king of the unlimited money that it also embodies. 

To conclude, the unlimited power of money, embodied in the cloth, is 
set by Klytaimestra within the limits of (hypothetical) ritual, but with the 
killing of Agamemnon subverts those limits and displays once again the 


Seaford 1984c". 
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power of money to exchange things into their opposite. This dialectic of 
money and death ritual I will now pursue in the Antigone. 


4. Sophocles: Antigone 


Kreon’s first speech in Sophocles’ Antigone announces the edict forbidding 
the burial of Polyneikes. It is followed by an interchange with the chorus 
that, despite its brevity, reveals much. Kreon asks them not to side with 
‘those who disobey these things’ (219). And when they reply that nobody 
is foolish enough to have a passion for death, Kreon agrees that death 
is indeed the payment, but that gain (képSos) often ruins men through 
their hopes. There follows immediately the news that death ritual has been 
performed for Polyneikes, to which Kreon responds by being ‘completely 
certain’ (2€etriotapo1 KaAds) that his political opponents have bribed 
the guards to do it (289-94), adding a generalisation about the power of 
money, as follows (295-301): 537 


ovdév yap dvEpartroiow olov apyupos 

KOKOV voutow EBAaoTE- TOUTO Kal TdAEIS 

TropOei, TO8’ AvSpas eaviotnow Sdyov, 

TOS’ Ex515doxKel Kal TapaAAdoosl ppévas 

xpnotas pds aioypd mtpáyuaf totacbai Bpotdv- 
travoupyias 8 ge1€ev dvOpetrois ëxew 

Kal Tavtos épyou Suoocéßsiav eidevan. 


no currency ever grew up among human kind as evil as money: this lays 
waste even cities, this expels men from their homes, this thoroughly (ék-) 
teaches and alters good minds of mortals to set themselves to disgraceful 
acts; it showed men how to practise villainies and to know every act of 
impiety. 

In this striking statement of the unlimited impersonal power of money, 
which we have already mentioned (in $3) as an example of its power of 
transformation into the opposite, we should notice here three things. The 
first is that Kreon seems to mean not just money but specifically coinage. 
‘Silver (rather than gold, as at 1039) was the material of contemporary 
Athenian (and most Greek) coinage. The word véuioua means some- 
thing like ‘custom’, but could also mean coinage (‘currency’ has a similar 
range), and so could hardly fail to suggest coinage here. It is as if Sophocles 
has coinage in mind, but does not want to commit the anachronism of 
locating it in the heroic age. The second point of interest is the emphasis 
on the psychology of money: it is said to teach and alter minds, and enable 
us to ‘know’ impiety. Third, Kreon says that there is no act of impiety that 
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money will not enable us to know (arévtos Epyou). The power is unlimited 
even against the imperatives of religion. But how can performing death 
ritual be impiety? It is, rather, Kreon’s denial of burial that would seem 
to most Athenians to be just such an act of extreme impiety.’ It seems to 
be Kreon himself who is transforming things into their opposite, a trans- 
formation later expressed in the words of Antigone: ‘I obtained impiety by 
being pious’ (924 tiv SuccEBeiav evoeBotio” extnoduny). 

‘The episode ends with Kreon firm in his view that what he is contending 
with is the power of money (322, 326). He even accuses the guard of ‘giving 
up his life/soul for money (322 èm dépytpw ye Thy wuxXtv TPoSous). 
Kreon is completely certain that the performance of the death ritual is to 
be attributed to the power of money, and so implicitly excludes the possi- 
bility that it has been performed for its inherent value — just as he excludes 
this inherent value also from his own decision to ban the death ritual, 
never even weighing up the importance of death ritual against the import- 
ance of not honouring traitors. 

Kreon’s attitude to money is explored further, much later in the play, 
in his intense confrontation with the seer Teiresias. Faced with Teiresias’ 
exposure of the error of denying Polyneikes burial, Kreon replies that 
he has ‘long been traded and made into cargo’ (1036 èẸnumóànpor 
KaKTrEpoOpTio“ar Téa) by the tribe of seers. The verbs used are striking, 
and they are precise. Kreon imagines himself as like a slave shipped off to 
be sold. Just as the cargo makes profit for the trader who controls it, so 
Kreon claims that he has in the past made profit (presumably unwittingly) 
for the corrupt seers by accepting their advice. This (mistaken) sense Kreon 
has of having been wholly in the power of money is a little later given an 
explicit psychological dimension, when Kreon says to Teiresias ‘know that 
you will not purchase my mind’ (1063 a> ut) umorov o8 Thy èuhv 
ppéva). ‘Purchase my mind’ does not mean that Teiresias intends to bribe 
Kreon, rather that for Kreon to obey would be to sell his mind in the sense 
that it would be (indirectly and unwittingly) in the power of the money 
paid to Teiresias. The implication of 1036, that the power of money may be 
unseen by its victims, is in 1063 made a little more explicit in the notion 
of purchasing (and so controlling) the mind. H31 A similar phrase occurs 
elsewhere only in Sophocles’ Trachiniae: Deianeira compares her recep- 
tion of the youthful Iole into her house as ‘like a sailor [receiving] a cargo, 
harmful merchandise of my mind’ (537-8 pdptov dote vauTiAos, AwRntdov 


12 Cf e.g. Eur. Supp. 123, 520-63 (Theseus on the unburied dead at Thebes); Phylarchus, FGrHist 81 
F45 ap. Ath. 12.521. 
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éuTrOANYa This èus pgvos). The rare word éutrdéAnya refers to what is 
traded, or to the profit made by trade. Iole is to Deianeira as an gutréAnua 
is to a sailor not only in that Deianeira has received her into her house/ 
ship, but also in that the merchandise may harm (AwßnTós) the sailor: the 
profitable merchandise on which the sailor is intent (paradoxically, for he 
does not want it for himself) may bring him to a watery grave.'® Similarly 
the ‘cargo’ taken on by Deianeira may, though not for herself, destructively 
absorb her mind, an absorption expressed by the juxtaposition éutréAnua 
Ts Eutis ppévos. As in the similar phrase in the Antigone, there is a sense of 
the power of monetary gain to absorb or invade the mind. 

The context of Kreon’s remarkable statement at 1063 deserves scrutiny. 
His continuing accusations of venality (1037, 1047, 1055) have been met 
with a vos quoque by Teiresias: to Kreon’s view that all seers love money 
he responds (1056) that it is the characteristic of tyrants to love disgraceful 
gain (aioypoxépSeiav). Teiresias is, as usual, correct. Wealth and tyranny 
are often mentioned together,’ for instance of Kreon himself a little later 
(1168-9). Further, in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus (541-2) it was pointed 
out, again to Kreon, that to obtain tyranny you need money (yptfyata),'* 
and in fr. 88 it is said that with yptata people acquire tyranny.” 

When a little later Kreon repeats yet again the charge of venality, 
‘Reveal, only speaking not for gain’, Teiresias replies obta Sn Kai S0Ke 
TO òv uépos (1062). The meaning and interest of this line have never been 
realised. In order to bring out its subtle significance we will have to resort 
to detailed analysis and to what may seem rather ponderous paraphrase. 

The line has been interpreted in two different ways, depending on 
whether 50x is taken to mean ‘I think’ or ‘I seem’: first, as a grim under- 
statement of Kreons impending catastrophe, ‘I think [to be about to 
speak] thus [i.e. with no gain] for you too already or (amounting to the 
same meaning) ‘I think your part [i.e. the outcome for you] too [to be] 
already thus [i.e. not gainful]’, and second, as a question, ‘Do I already 
seem in your view [to be speaking] thus [i.e. for gain]? The most recent 
commentator (Brown), while admitting that neither interpretation is satis- 
factory, prefers (as does Jebb) the former. But the phrase Tò odv uépos can 


13 That is why, as we saw (§3) at Aesch. Ag. 1008-14, it may be advisable to jettison the cargo. 

14 E.g. Soph. OT 380, fr. 88; Eur. Supp. 450-1, lon 625-30, Or. 1156, fr. 420. Note the tupavuikt ovata 
of Kimon ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 27.3). 

5 See also Hdt. 1.61, 64; Pl. Resp. 1.338a—b, 8.567d, 8.568d. The sentiment in OT must have been 

strongly felt, for it applies in fact to the career neither of Oidipous nor of Kreon. 

Literally xyońuarta ‘finds’ for people friends, honours and the seat of highest tyranny, nearest to the 

gods (see n. 87 above). The fr. was mentioned in §2. 
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mean neither ‘for you’ nor ‘the outcome for you’. Nor on the other hand 
can it mean ‘in your view’. It occurs twice elsewhere in Sophocles, in both 
cases in the same place in the line as here. Oidipous tells Kreon that his 
daughters are destitute TANv dc0v TO odv uépos, ‘except in so far as your 
part’, i.e. except for what you do for them (OT 1509). Secondly, Oidipous 
tells Polyneikes (OC 1366) that without his daughters he would not still 
exist, TO odv pépos, i.e. ‘as far as your part is concerned’. And the very 
similar adverbial Toùuòv upos occurs once in Sophocles, again in the same 
place in the line, when Hyllos tells his father Herakles that, in the prepar- 
ation for his death, où kau ToUpov uépos, ‘you will have no difficulty as 
far as my part is concerned’.'”’ The phrase consistently means something 
like ‘as far as your (or my) part is concerned’. The effect of your (or my) 
part is (or would be, 3# were there no other factors) what is described in 
the verb: Oidipous would not still exist; Herakles will have no difficulty.’ 
What is Kreon’s part, such that (if the only factor) its result is that ‘I 
seem (or think) to be speaking for gain? It can hardly be other than his 
arrogant and suspicious behaviour, characteristic of the tyrant. Also char- 
acteristic of the tyrant, Teiresias has just pointed out, is love of gain (1056). 
And so Teiresias words mean ‘For [i.e. you say what you have said because] 
I too seem [as well as you, who however really are mercenary] [to speak] 
thus [for gain] already [even before having made the revelation], as far as 
your part in the situation is concerned [i.e. your tyrannical outlook]. That 
is to say, ‘so far as your tyrannical outlook is concerned, yes, I must seem 
to you right from the start to be speaking for gain, because tyrants love 
gain.” This interpretation gives point to every word in the line, as well as 
to Kreon’s reply (discussed above) that Teiresias will not purchase his mind. 
This reply means, as argued above, ‘my mind will not succumb to your 
attempt to control it by the power of money that motivates you’. But it 
can now be seen to be also appropriate specifically as a reply to (our inter- 
pretation of) the previous line: Kreon mentions his own mind to defend it 
against Teiresias’ implication that it is under the power of money. 
Teiresias’ implication is crucial for the understanding of Kreon. From 
the beginning, the tyrant has seen in the resistance to him nothing other 
than the power of money, a power for which, he believes, people may give 
up even their lives (221-2, 322). His persistence in this vehement blindness 


17 Similarly Eur. Heracl. 678; [Rhes.] 405; Pl. Cri. 45d2, 5ob2, 54c8, Epist. 7.328e1. 

18 In a more complex construction (with 1Ajv) the daughters of Oidipous would be destitute or not 
destitute. 

1 Even if 80x means “I think’, this would give much the same meaning, with S0x@ sarcastic. 
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is, Teiresias indicates, characteristically tyrannical. Tyrants are arrogant and 
suspicious, and see the world in terms of monetary gain. Kreon reacts 
to threat by angrily projecting the same narrowness of vision onto his 
opponents. He resembles, on this interpretation, the other Theban tragic 
tyrants Oidipous and Pentheus in that, like them, he spends the first part 
of the drama vehemently persecuting what he himself turns out to be. The 
narrowness of vision is in all three cases finally blown apart. Reporting 
the death of Haimon, the messenger reflects that household wealth and 
tyrannical bella figura (oxňua) are worthless (I would not buy them for 
the shadow of smoke’) without happiness (1168-71). In the end the only 
‘gain’ (képSos) for Kreon is to be led away (1324-6). In fact, all the evil 
consequences of money noted by Kreon in the passage quoted above (295— 
301) may be said in the end to apply to himself: devastation of the polis 
(cf. 1015 vooei TrdAis), the expulsion of men from their homes, good minds 
altered to perform disgraceful deeds, and extreme impiety. It is the money- 
obsessed tyrant who, as we saw Antigone implying in the matter of impiety 
and piety, has transformed things into their opposite. 

This interpretation of what Teiresias says at 1062 is confirmed by his 
next words, the opening of his devastating final speech (1064-90). It will 
not be long, he says to Kreon, before 


you will have given in return (&vti50Us) a corpse from your own vital parts 
lie. Haimon], an exchange (&uoiBdv) for corpses, wherefore (dv dv) you 
on the one hand have (éye1s_yév) [one] of those above, having thrust it 
below (té&v ävw Badwv Kat), having lodged a soul ignominiously in a 
tomb [Antigone], and you on the other hand have (@ye1s S£) [one] of those 
below,"° a corpse dispossessed, without death ritual, impure [Polyneikes]. 


These lines are often rightly cited as expressing the dual perversion of 
ritual norms that is somehow at the heart of the Antigone. What has not 
attracted attention is the extent to which this involves exchange. The corpse 
of Haimon will be given in exchange for (it is thrice declared) the corpses 
in the possession of Kreon. Whether we translate &v@’ &v here ‘because’ (as 
most translators do) or ‘wherefore’ (its more frequent meaning), it must, 
as it does "5! elsewhere, refer to exchange. Hence the emphasised (by 


xo The mss. 8e&v is suspect, and I have omitted it from my translation (this does not affect my 
argument). 

LSJ cite, under the meaning ‘because’ (A.i.3), this line of Anz. and Ar. Plut. 433-4, which however 
means ‘you will pay the penalty in return for your attempt to banish me’. Under the meaning 
‘wherefore’, LSJ cite [Aesch.] PV 31, Soph. OT 264, Thuc. 6.83.1, Ev. Luc. 12.3; and Jebb 1891 on 
1068 cites Soph. OC 1295; but in all these cases too (except the much later Ev. Luc. 12.3) it is a 
matter of exchange. 
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position) and repeated éyers. Zxe1s ... BaAdv K&to does not mean ‘you 
have thrust the corpse below’,"* but rather ‘you have (i.e. possess) the 
corpse, having thrust it below’, just as the second (parallel) éye1s, which 
has no attendant participle, must refer to possession. In fact Kreon’s per- 
version of death ritual is envisaged as a hideous exchange, in which because 
he controls and possesses the corpses (where they should not be) he has in 
return to pay with the corpse of his own son. This disastrous possession of 
the corpses whose death ritual he controls is of a piece with the tyrannical 
desire for gain to which Teiresias has directly (1056) and indirectly (1062) 
just referred. That is perhaps why Teiresias says that Kreon will have given 
only one (Eva) corpse in exchange for two. 

The transaction is precisely antithetical to the one imagined earlier by 
Antigone (461-8), in which, balancing premature death against the evils of 
her life and the pain of not burying her own brother, she chooses premature 
death as representing a gain (képSos). Decisive is the (non-monetary) value 
of death ritual and of the good relations with her blood-kin in the next 
world" that her performance of their death ritual ensures (897—902)."* By 
contrast, whatever Kreon gains by his perversion of death ritual he has to 
pay for with the bitter alienation and death of his blood-kin, ‘a corpse from 
your own vital parts’. The girl innocent of money registers an overall gain, 
the money-obsessed tyrant an overall loss." 

The value to which Kreon professes allegiance is not of course mon- 
etary but the well-being of the polis. There is, nevertheless, a subterranean 
contradiction between this allegiance to the polis and his elaborate con- 
demnation of silver as an evil ‘currency’ (vouioua). Coinage was a creation 
of the polis, and the word for it (vduioua) indicates the fact that coinage 
depended for its acceptability on the vópo1, the conventions and laws, of 


= Thus Brown 1987, and similarly other translators. Translations of Greek tragedy regularly 
eliminate what seems awkward or unfamiliar, and thereby fail to reproduce precisely what is 
interesting. 
m Her location of value in Hades is sufficient to shed doubt on certain values in this world (521). 
«4 What may seem to some paradoxical — that this value produces an overall gain despite being non- 
monetary — is brought out by the word xépSos. 
Further, the replaceability of the spouse (or betrothed) — stressed by both Kreon (526) and Antigone 
(909) — is analogous to the replaceability of goods by means of money, whereas the natural tie of 
blood-kin may be, Antigone maintains (911-2), irreplaceable: see Murnaghan 1986: 199; Seaford 
1994b: 216-18. Similarly Klytaimestra, who implies the unlimited power of money to replace goods 
(53), has already replaced her spouse, while ironically praising his uniqueness (Aesch. Ag. 895-901 — 
in images associated with death ritual: Seaford 1984c": 254), having just used (888) the same verb 
(xotaoBévvut) of her tears for him having dried up as she later uses to express the vexhaustibility 
of the sea (as a metaphor, we have seen, for the unlimited power of money). I owe much in this 
note to Betty Belfiore. 
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the polis.” The very metaphor with which Kreon opens his elaborate pro- 
fession of devotion to the polis assimilates the ruler™ to a coin: you cannot 
know the soul, mentality and judgement of anybody, he says, until he is 
seen ‘proved in rubbing against rule and laws’ (177 &pyatis Te Kal vópoioiv 
évtpipt|s). €vtpiBrs is a metaphor from rubbing precious metal against the 
touchstone. Its juxtaposition with vóuoioiv evokes the legislative concern 
of the polis to ensure by testing the "4 quality of its coins." Now one 
aspect of the tyrants’ use (noted above) of money to establish and main- 
tain their power was their control of the novel power of coinage. To take 
an Athenian example,” Peisistratos not only used money to obtain (Hdt. 
1.62.2) and confirm (Hdt. 1.64.1) his tyranny, but may well have presided 
over the introduction of coinage into Athens.”° And there was a tradition 
that his son the tyrant Hippias, a contemporary of the older members of 
Sophocles’ audience, manipulated the coinage.™ 

Kreon, then, expresses devotion to the polis, even though he also claims 
that the polis belongs to himself as ruler (738). He attributes desire for the 
uniquely harmful vépicya of silver to his enemies, even though members 
of the audience would be well aware that a tyrant relies on the vopiopa 
of silver.” “Do not’, says Haimon to Kreon, ‘keep only one disposition 
(780s) within you, that what you say, and nothing else, is right’ (705-6). 
We may perhaps regard the exclusive pursuit of a single value to be a habit 
of mind influenced by money, even though the single value pursued is 
not acknowledged to be money.” Indeed, how could it be? In a man- 
oeuvre well known to modern psychology™ and depicted (though not 
of course theorised) elsewhere in tragedy,” Kreon cannot allow himself 


See esp. Arist. Pol. 1257b, Eth. Nic. 1133a. Inscribed laws have survived enforcing the acceptability 

and use of local currency: the Attic inscription referred to below (n. 118); also S/G 218, 525. 

That the ruler is meant is clear from 177 é&pxois and 178. 

See e.g. the inscribed Attic law published by Stroud 1974: 157-8: inter alia the public tester is to 

neutralise silver coins which are bronze or lead underneath. 

From many other instances we may cite the tradition that Polykrates (cf. n. 72) manipulated the 

Samian coinage. 

Kraay 1976: 58-9. 

121 [Arist.] Oec. 1347a (fourth century). 

We may even be reminded of the tyrant described by Thrasymakhos in Plato’s Republic, whose 

massive thefts and enslavement of the citizen body are sanctioned by the justice that he himself 

creates (justice being ‘the interest of the stronger’): Resp. 1.338e, 1.344a-c. 

13 Nussbaum 1986: 58 writes ‘By making all values commensurable in terms of a single coin — he is 
preoccupied with the image of coinage and profit in ethical matters — Creon achieves singleness, 
straightness, and an apparent stability.’ This is perceptive, but money in the play does, I believe, far 
more than provide ethical imagery that is analogous to Kreon’s habit of mind. 

124 See e.g. Rycroft 1968: 29-30, 125-6; Laplanche and Portalis 1988: 349-60. 

25 Notably in Pentheus in Eur. Bacch., as shown by Parsons 1988, who also offers an excellent general 

defence of the application of psychoanalytic insights to tragedy. 
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to acknowledge the ambivalence within himself (as a tyrant) between 
devotion to the polis and self-seeking power; and so on the one hand he 
vehemently professes the former and on the other hand he subconsciously 
denies the latter within himself, vehemently projecting it onto others. There 
is a similar and related manoeuvre, shortly before his rejection of monetary 
control over his mind, in his angry remark to Teiresias: ‘Make your profit, 
trade in electrum from Sardis and Indian gold. You will not cover that 
man with a tomb’ (1037-9). Whereas earlier the corrupting element was, 
according to Kreon, the silver currency of the polis, now it is gold and elec- 
trum (a natural alloy of gold and silver) from distant parts. It is as if Kreon, 
now increasingly threatened, is so keen to keep money (which we know his 
position in the polis requires) separate from himself and his polis, that he 
projects money (together therefore with the allegiance of his enemies who 
seek it) onto foreign parts, well away from himself and his polis. 

In Agamemnon the unlimited wealth of the tyrannical house- 
hold, embodied in the murderous cloth, perverts death ritual into its 
opposite: the cloth with which a dead man is usually lovingly wrapped 
by his wife becomes an ‘evil wealth of cloth’ by which, precisely because 
it is ‘unlimited’, Agamemnon is trapped by his wife. The death ritual’® of 
Antigone is, like that of Agamemnon, a means of killing her. And this, 
together with the opposite perversion "7 of keeping the dead Polyneikes 
unburied, is inflicted by the unlimited power of a tyrant for whom money 
is so important that his vision of its unlimited power seems to make him 
blind to the claims of death ritual, and whose consequent perversion of 
death ritual is expressed in terms of possession in return for which he must 
after all give up what is most dear to him. In both dramas the implicit 
contradiction between the unlimited impersonal power of money and the 
absolute personal claim for death ritual is expressed in catastrophic perver- 
sion of the ritual. 


5. Euripides: Electra 


The contradiction between on the one hand the impersonal, generalised 
value of money and on the other hand the individual significance of a 
kin-relationship (and of objects specific to it) will now be pursued in 
Euripides’ Electra. The old man, who has arrived with meat and wine for 
Elektra’s guests (as yet unrecognised as Orestes and Pylades), stares intently 
at Orestes. ‘Why’, asks Orestes, ‘is he staring at me as if looking at a bright 


26 The procession to the ‘tomb’ clearly evokes a funeral procession (806-16, 891-4). 
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mark on silver? Is he matching me with someone/something?’ (558-9 ti p 
¿oéðopkev BoTtep GpyUpou oKoTv AauTrpov xapaKtiip’; Ñ TeocEKdCeEl 
ué TÕ;). As we saw also in the Antigone, it is as if the dramatist has coinage 
in mind, but does not want to commit the anachronism of naming it 
directly. 

The old man is in fact ‘matching’ someone unknown to him (the 
stranger, who could be anyone) with a specific person whom he remembers 
(Orestes). Now ‘matches’ must also make sense in terms of the imme- 
diately preceding coinage metaphor, and so implies (whether or not 
TpooelkaCeiv was a technical term for it) the matching of the mark on this 
particular coin with the type of coin-mark that guarantees authenticity, 7 
for that would be the point of intense staring at the mark on the coin, 
whether by ordinary people or by the testers called àpyupookómor™ or 
apyupoyvapoves.” But this implies a process antithetical to the matching 
of a stranger with Orestes. The stranger, who could be anybody, is iden- 
tified as a unique individual, whereas to identify a coin as authentic by 
‘looking at the mark’ means to identify the presence of the general type to 
be found also in any authentic coin. Perhaps then, we may be tempted to 
say, the point of the metaphor is confined entirely to the intentness with 
which the old man looks at Orestes. 

But we cannot so restrict the metaphor, for in fact it extends throughout 
the process of recognition. A few lines earlier, on first seeing the strangers, 
the old man says (550-1) ‘they are well-born (evyeveis) — but this is èv 
KBSA: for many who are well-born are bad’. xi®SnAos means false or 
spurious, ‘especially of coin’ (LSJ). ‘ʻO Zeus, says Euripides’ Medea, ‘why 
have you provided for humankind clear signs of what gold is KiB8SnAos, 
but there is no natural mark (xapaxtfip éutrépuKe) on the body of men 
by which to distinguish the bad’ (Med. 516-19). This contrast is already in 
Theognis (119-24), with the difference that by the time of the tragedians it 
has been influenced. by coinage."° Gold can be tested (e.g. by the touch- 
stone), but in the late fifth century the most widespread means of guar- 
anteeing the value of precious metal was the engraved or impressed mark 
(xapoxtfip — from yxapdooety, ‘to cut, engrave, inscribe’) on silver coinage. 
Men, unlike gold, cannot be easily tested. And, unlike coins, they do not 
have a xapoxtfip on their bodies. Orestes however does indeed have such a 


“7 That is so whether the type is merely remembered or is to hand in a coin known to be genuine. 
28 IG V.1390.47-8; Phryn. Praep. Soph. 30.10 (de Borries). 

29 [PI] Virt. 378e. 

so Falsely stamped coin is a moral image already at Aesch. Ag. 780. 
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xapaktfip. Elektra, still not yet persuaded by the old man that the stranger 
is Orestes, asks (572) ‘what yapoxtfip can you see by which I will be 
persuaded?’ The word yapaxtfip does not follow from what '*! precedes, 
but is rather chosen by Euripides to anticipate the old man’s reply: a scar. 

‘The novelty of coinage, from a semiotic perspective, is that the sign (the 
mark) authenticates its own material (the metal). In this respect coinage 
differs from such authenticating signs as, say, a token carried by someone to 
authenticate their identity, or even from a seal authenticating a document. 
Now the scar is a traditional token of identification, most famously in the 
Homeric homecoming of Odysseus." But of all the traditional tokens of 
identification only the scar resembles the mark on coinage — as something 
inscribed or impressed, and so part of what it authenticates. The scar is, at 
least here at El. 572, a yapaktiip. 

Immediately before the recognition there is a long passage in which 
Elektra dismisses the tokens advanced by the old man as signs of Orestes: a 
lock of hair and a footprint found at Agamemnon’s tomb, and a woven 
cloth. This has been much discussed, often with the justified assumption 
that the point cannot merely be criticism of the effectiveness of these 
tokens in Aeschylus’ version. Although Elektra turns out to be wrong about 
hair, footprint and cloth, it is of course more sensible to be convinced 
by a scar. But why then were the tokens effective in Aeschylus, and why 
the emphatic difference in Euripides? The hair, footprint and cloth are 
invested with the personal identity of Orestes. The hair also embodies his 
relation with his father enacted in death ritual, and the cloth his relation 
with his sister. But the scar (unlike the other tokens, which are hard to 
match with certainty to what they authenticate) is like a coin-mark, part of 
what it authenticates. The convenience of self-authentication would have 
contributed to the rapid spread of coinage. 

Elektras dismissal of hair, footprints and cloth may have various 
functions, such as (it has been suggested) to express her nervous reluctance 
to accept such wonderful news. But we can also say that the old poetic 
notion of a thing so closely associated with an individual as to be an unmis- 
takeable token may reflect a past world in which the impersonal power of 
money, and especially of coinage, has not yet largely replaced the power 
of objects that are envisaged as unique because invested with personal 
identity or ‘talismanic’ power. Examples of objects invested with personal 


identity would be the gift, or the shroud — or Akhilleus’ shield, which is 


8! Od. 19.390-4753 21.217-23. Odysseus’ scar was acquired in a hunt. So too was Orestes’ but, as he 
was a small child, the hunt becomes a playful chase of a fawn inside the house (or courtyard). 
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to be found in the choral ode (432-86) preceding the recognition, with its 
‘signs in the circle’ (èv KUKAw ... ohuarta), antithetically to a coin-mark, 
terrifying in heroic battle.’ Examples of objects invested with talismanic 
power would be a royal sceptre — or the golden lamb that bestowed sover- 
eignty in Argos and is to be found in the choral ode (699-746) following 
the recognition.’ In this way Elektras dismissal of the tokens is of a piece 
with the monetary dimension of the recognition. 

We are now in a position to re-describe the apparent ineptness of the 
phrase #) tpooeikdZet ye (559). The scar identifies Orestes as a unique indi- 
vidual, the long-lost brother. But the coin-metaphor, appropriate though 
it turns out to be to the identifying scar (xapaxti\p), implies the recog- 
nition not of a unique identity but of its opposite, of a type and of the 
quality guaranteed not (as in heroic myth) by a unique identity but rather 
by adherence to the type. Once again, somewhat as in the Agamemnon 
and Antigone, we find a combination of opposites, of the unique personal 
value of a family member with the general impersonal value of money. In 
the Agamemnon the opposites are combined in a cloth, in Electra in a scar. 

The old man begins his revelation of Orestes’ identity by telling Elektra 
to pray to get a dear treasure (AoBeiv pidov 8noaupdv). The dear treasure 
is of course Orestes. But 8noaupós, as well as sustaining the money meta- 
phor, must remind us that, for Elektra, the regaining of 3! Orestes will 
mean the regaining of much else besides. In contrast to the Aeschylean and 
Sophoclean versions, the defining characteristic of Elektra in the first part 
of the play is the poverty about which she constantly complains. The situ- 
ation of a princess married off to a penniless peasant provokes the kind of 
reflections that in §2 we described as encouraged by the apparently unlim- 
ited power of money. Elektra’s poverty, she maintains, excludes participa- 
tion in the ritual of the polis and the offering of hospitality.** Even noble 
birth (evyéveia) is, claims the peasant, destroyed (&mdéAAuTa) by poverty 
(37-8). Orestes too, it is emphasised, has nothing: ‘everything depends on 
your own hand and chance, if you are to take your ancestral house and 
polis’ (610-11). The poor, it is claimed, may be more virtuous, and even 
better hosts, than the rich." But to obtain autocracy, in the post-heroic 
age and even according to views expressed in tragedy, you need money and 


On the resemblance of the shield-devices in Aesch. Sept. to coin-marks see Steiner 1994: 53-9. 

3 At Eur. ZT 813-15 this golden lamb is actually depicted among the scenes woven on the cloth by 
which Orestes proves to his sister his identity. 

+ 184-92 (her tears are also a reason for not participating), 404-5. 

253, 371-2, 394-5. 
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the following that comes with money.”° Orestes, it is stressed (601-9), has 
no following because he has nothing. And so he must rely on the trad- 
itional individual heroism. 

In this he is successful. Elektra accuses her mother of having ‘bought’ 
Aigisthos as husband (1090), and taunts the dead Aigisthos as follows: ‘you 
prided yourself that you were someone, strong by means of money (toio1 
xpńuao: o8évæv). But money is only for short acquaintance. It is nature 
(pors) that is secure, not money’ (939-41). The gold offered by Aigisthos 
as a reward for killing Orestes (33) proved ineffective. And the contrast 
between the poverty of the peasants hovel and the luxurious wealth 
brought to it by Klytaimestra’” forms a visually powerful context for the 
matricide. Money proves in the end to be less powerful and less basic than 
it seemed to be in the first half of the play. 

The recognition of Orestes, with all its emotional power, is from its 
beginning tied to this competition of basic values, for, as we have seen, the 
old man, on first seeing the strangers, dissociates noble birth from virtue. 
He also implicitly compares noble birth without virtue to precious metal 
that is spurious (KiBSnAos). And so when, seven lines later, the recogni- 
tion of Orestes is represented in terms of examining the mark on a coin, 
it must inevitably seem to be not just the recognition of identity but also 
of quality, of true value. What we have called a combination of opposites 
implied by this imagery — of the impersonal general value of money with 
the personal value of a unique individual — may also be seen as a symbolic 
resolution of contradiction. It may seem that Orestes cannot prevail, for he 
has nothing. Contrary to Elektra’s heroic expectation (524-6), he has had to 
arrive secretly. As if in response to such realistic pessimism, the triumphal 
recognition of Orestes seems to be not only the traditional recognition of 
a person (a family member, a hero who will bring deliverance) but also of 
true value (money that is not KiBSnAos). In the person revealed seem to be 
combined all basic values that are elsewhere so problematically compared 
with each other: kinship, noble birth, heroic nature, the impersonal power 
of (genuine) money. It is as if the potential spuriousness (ki®SnAos) of 
money implies doubt about its power. And indeed the power of the tyrants’ 
money proves to be a matter of mere temporary seeming, whereas true and 
lasting value resides in the nature (pUo1s) of Orestes. Whatever we or the 
Dioskouroi (1244-6) may think of the eventual matricide, the transition, 


36 Soph. OT 541-2; cf. e.g. Eur. Phoen. 402-5, which makes it clear that, for keeping friends, money 
is more important than noble birth. 
87 Note esp. 994-5, 998—1001, 1006-7, 1107-8, 1139—40. 
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in the recognition scene, from appearance to reality is also a (temporary) 
symbolic mediation of the unresolvable conflict between basic values." 


POSTSCRIPT 


Subsequent monographs on money are D. Schaps, The Invention of 
Coinage and the Monetization of Ancient Greece (Ann Arbor, MI: University 
of Michigan Press, 2004); S. von Reden, Money in Classical Antiquity 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010). 

The relationship of money to the genesis, form and content of tragedy 
is explored in Seaford 2004c; see also Seaford 2000. 

Papers involving specific tragic passages are G. Bakewell ‘Agamemnon 
437: Chrysamoibos Ares, Athens and empire’, JHS 127 (2007), 123-32; 
H. Tell, “Wisdom for sale? The Sophists and money’, CP 104 (2009), 13-33 
(27-31 are on the tragic Teresias); Y. Chang, “On Sophocles’ Antigone 1037— 
9: electrum, gold, and profits’, Concentric: Literary and Cultural Studies 37. 
I (2011), 143-68; K. Ormand, ‘Buying babies in Euripides’ Hippolytus , ICS 
40 (2015), 237-61. 

For the idea that money influences dramatic form see Seaford 20174 
(= Chapter 20 in this volume). 


3? Tam grateful to Betty Belfiore, Chris Gill and the anonymous JHS referees for their improvement 
of this paper. 


CHAPTER 95 


Tragic Tyranny 


There has been some interest in comparing or combining the tyrant of 
Greek tragedy with the picture of the absolute autocrat to be found in 
historical and literary texts, notably the monarch described in Herodotus’ 
famous Persian debate on forms of government and the tyrant described 
by Plato in the Republic. But there is much still to be said. This is partly 
because the division of intellectual labour has meant that the interpreters 
of tragedy have not been sufficiently historical, and the historians have 
not shown much understanding of tragedy. A recent book that can call 
itself Die politische Kunst der griechischen Tragödie, by Christian Meier, has 
nothing of interest to say about tyranny and contains not a single refer- 
ence to tyranny outside the tragic texts. The still more recent collection of 
twenty-nine essays entitled Tragedy and the Tragic, including one by me, 
does not contain ‘tyrant’ or ‘tyranny’ in the index, though it does of course 
contain ‘hero’! One exception is George Thomson's (1932) pioneering 
work on the Prometheus Bound, and another is Bernard Knox (1957) on 
the Oedipus Tyrannus. But Knox’s work seems to me to be misconceived, 
as I will go on to explain. The discussion that best transcends the division 
between history and literature is by Diego Lanza (1977), but even that fails 
to do justice to the theme.’ 

A small portion of the blame for this interpretative blind spot can be 
ascribed to Nietzsche, who in The Birth of Tragedy explicitly excluded the 
sociopolitical from tragedy, and another small portion to Aristotle, who 
in his Poetics implicitly excluded it’ This exclusion makes it easier for 
Aristotle to concentrate on the similarity between tragedy and Homer, 


1 Silk 1996. 

> He does cover the greed and impiety of the tyrant but not the themes on which I focus: money, abuse 
of ritual and kin-killing, with concomitant isolation. See also e.g. Funke 1966; Cerri 1982: 137-553 
Vernant 1982a: 19-38; Said 1985; and most recently Barceló 1993; Giorgini 1993; and the interesting 
remarks in McGlew 1993: 190-206. 

3 See Hall 1996. 
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in which he is at one with some ancient anecdote and much modern 
criticism.* But the Homeric monarch could hardly be more different from 
the tragic tyrant. Suffice it to say here that the tyrannical practices that I will 
show to be interconnected 4 and central to tragedy — killing family, abuse 
of ritual, power through money — are almost entirely absent from Homer. 

Another way literary critics have of failing to understand the tragic 
tyrant is to imagine that he somehow embodies the community/polis and 
that his destruction or exile is somehow a disaster for the community/ 
polis. This preconception I will illustrate in my discussion of Antigone and 
Bacchae. 

For the Athenians the tyrant did not embody the polis. Tragedy reflects, 
among other things, the Athenian experience of, and continuing pre- 
occupation with, tyranny. Their attitude to it was generally hostile and at 
best ambivalent. Further, projected onto the extreme figure of the tragic 
tyrant may be anxiety at the general tendency towards the autonomisation, 
notably through money, of the individual. I must emphasis at the outset 
that my concern is largely with representations of tyranny in various texts 
rather than with what the tyrants actually did. 


Three Tyrannical Characteristics 


Among the typical characteristics of the tyrant are impiety, distrust of 
his close associates (philoi) and greed. I begin by defining each of these 
characteristics more narrowly, relating each of them directly to the obtaining 
and maintaining of tyrannical power. This point can be illustrated from 
the rise and fall of Polykrates, tyrant of Samos in the sixth century. 

In an account preserved by Polyaenus, Polykrates seized power during 
a sacrifice for the whole people (mtá&võnpos) at the temple of Hera, which 
was preceded by an armed procession. He collected as many arms as the 
festival provided a pretext for and instructed his brothers Syloson and 
Pantagnostos to take part in the procession. After the procession, with the 
Samians about to sacrifice, most men laid aside their arms by the altars as 
they attended to libations and prayers. But those who formed a coherent 
group around Syloson and Pantagnostos retained their arms and killed 
everybody.’ Herodotus (3.39) adds that Polykrates then divided up the 
polis with Syloson and Pantagnostos but subsequently exiled the former, 
killed the latter and controlled the whole island himself. He was eventually 


+ Seaford 1994b: 275. 
5 Polyaenus, Strat. 1.23. 
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lured to his death by the governor of Sardis, who, according to Herodotus, 
promised him ‘enough money to get control of the whole of Greece’. 
Polykrates accepted, says Herodotus, because he used to desire money 
greatly.° His tyranny coincided in fact with the early and rapid develop- 
ment in the Aegean of an especially convenient form of money, coinage, 
and Polykrates himself certainly produced coins. One use of the 7 coins 
might have been to pay the numerous mercenary soldiers mentioned by 
Herodotus.’ 

The typical characteristics of the tyrant are generally represented, in 
Herodotus,’ Plato and elsewhere, as if they were defects of character. But 
what we can see in the case of Polykrates is that his impiety, distrust of 
philoi, and greed all belong to the logic of obtaining and maintaining tyr- 
annical power. We can define each of them more narrowly. His impiety is 
specifically the use (or rather abuse) of ritual to obtain power. His distrust 
of philoi takes the extreme form of exiling or killing family, his brothers, 
whose close relationship had qualified them to be trusty associates in the 
coup, with the result that they become associates in power and so obstacles 
to Polykrates absolute power.” The claims of family, as of the sacred, are 
annulled by the individual desire for power that depends on violence — and 
on money, for his greed for precious metal money is not simply the vice of 
greed but, more specifically, the desire for the means of tyrannical power. 
All three of our tyrannical characteristics are not therefore just defects of 
character but instruments of power. 

It is moreover important to see the interconnections between the dis- 
trust of philoi and the greed. Control over the relatively new phenom- 
enon of money allows the tyrant to dispense with the ancient principles 
of solidarity through kinship and of reciprocity, for he is able to create his 
following by paying them. Of course, paying mercenaries involves reci- 
procity in the broad sense that the mercenaries fight in return for pay. 
But if we look at the means of creating a following in Homer, we do not 
find money, which (on any sensible definition of money) does not exist 
in Homer. We do not indeed find any single thing binding the Homeric 


6 3,123.1 ÍueipeTo yap xpnudtov peydAws. See also Diod. Sic. 10.16.4. 

7 3.45.3 érikoupoi Te ploBeToi Kai To§dTa1 oilkhioi Moov TAGE ToAAoi (‘there were numerous 
paid auxiliaries and native archers’); also 3.54.2. Herodotus also recounts a ‘silly story’ (3.56.2) 
that Polykrates bought off an invading force of Spartans with gilded lead coins. Polykrates also 
attracted the doctor Demokedes by offering him a larger salary (two talents) than that offered by the 
Aeginetans (one talent) and the Athenians (100 minas) (Hdt. 3.131). 

* On the complex representation of tyranny by Herodotus see Dewald 2003. 

? Cf. esp. Eur. fr. 605; Arist. Pol. 1312b9-17. 
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leader to followers but a range of factors that include his accepted right 
to redistribute booty, his charisma, his martial prowess, his interpersonal 
relationships with his followers and his ability to lead, all of them creating 
a sense of gratitude or indebtedness among his followers.'? What the mer- 
cenaries value, on the other hand, is the objective power of a single thing, 
money. 

The presence and interconnection of our three specific tyrannical 
practices — abuse of the sacred, killing family and power through money — 
can be found in various historical and philosophical texts. Herodotus said 
that Periander the tyrant of Korinth killed his wife, Melissa, and suffered 
in consequence the hostility of his son, but also sent to his dead wife the 
clothes of all the women of Korinth by telling them to come to the temple 
of Hera. When V they came in their best clothes ‘as if for a festival’, he had 
them all stripped." The festival is used to despoil the citizens. At Athens 
it was said that Kylon tried to become tyrant by seizing the Acropolis and 
robbing the temple of Athena (of its precious metal) during a festival of 
Zeus (schol. Ar. Eq. 445). And Peisistratos was said by Herodotus (1.60) to 
have re-obtained his tyranny through the trick of having himself led into 
the city by a woman dressed as Athena, an action designed to evoke a fes- 
tival procession.” When Peisistratos subsequently has to leave Attica again, 
Herodotus stresses the importance of money to hire soldiers in both the 
final re-obtaining and the successful entrenchment of the tyranny.” The 
Hellenistic historian Baton of Sinope tells us that Pythagoras (the tyrant of 
Ephesos c.600) combined ‘unlimited passion for money’ with the practice 
of killing people in temples.” Various tyrants were said to have killed their 
opponents at sacrifices.” Kroisos, Kambyses and Kleisthenes, the sixth- 
century tyrant of Sikyon, were said to have killed their own brothers." 
Many tyrants, it is claimed in Xenophon’s Hiero, have killed, and been 
killed by, their own children and their own brothers, and many have been 
destroyed by their own wives and close companions.” 


See most recently Donlan 1998. 

= Hdt. 3.50, 5.927; Diog. Laert. 1.94. At Diog. Laert. 1.96 he plays the festival trick because he is short 
of gold. 

2 Connor 1987: 42-6. 

3 Hdt. 1.61.3, 64.1; [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 15.2. 

14 FGrH 268 F3 tows Te xpenuáTov GpETPOS. 

5 Amphitres at Miletos (Nic. Dam. FGrH 90 F52); Kallippos at Syracuse (Plut. Dion. 56-7); Klearkhos 
at Byzantium (Diod. Sic. 14.12.3). 

© Hdt. 1.92.4, 3.30; Nic. Dam. FGrH 90 F61. 

17 Hier. 3.8; similarly Isoc. 8.113. Thucydides (6.85.1) makes the Athenian Euphemos state that for a 

tyrant, as for an imperial city, self-interest is logical, and nothing is oixeiov (‘his own’) unless trust- 

worthy; that is, reliability not family association is the criterion for association. 
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In the description of the tyrant in Plato’s Republic our three practices 
combine: the tyrant becomes like a wolf by virtue of tasting ‘kindred 
blood’ (8.565e7 póvou ouyyevots) and eventually has to rely on the worst 
sort of people, people who ‘will fly to him of their own accord in great 
numbers if he provide their pay’ (8.567d). He supports them with sacred 
money (iegp& yptarta, i.e. temple treasures) and the property of his victims 
(8.568d) and then, when these run out, with the property of his begetter, 
the people, with the result that he becomes a kind of ‘parricide’ (8.569b). 
Plato also associates the tyrant with eating his children (Resp. 10.619c2). 

In a famous fragment of Sophocles, money finds philoi, honours and 
‘the seat of highest tyranny, nearest to the gods’, and is ‘strangely clever 
(Seivds) at getting to things not-to-be-trodden (&fata) and things profane 
(BEBnAa)’.” What exactly is this power of money? The concrete polarity 
seems to imply the more abstract notion that money has the power to 
reach the sacred and the profane indiscriminately, to ignore or transgress 
the distinction between them.” We think of the tyrant using ritual and 
temple treasures to obtain and extend his secular power. 

As for money obtaining the highest seat of tyranny nearest to the gods, 
the same triad — money, tyranny, deity — appeared in the very first reference 
to tyranny, by Archilochus (fr. 19), ‘I do not care about Gyges with all his 
gold, nor did jealousy yet take me, nor do I envy the works of the gods, nor 
am I ¥! in love with great tyranny. ™ In Euripides tyranny is called ‘equal to 
the gods’ and ‘the greatest of the gods.” It is unsurprising that the tyrant 
Polykrates was warned (by Amasis) of the resentment of the gods. 


Prometheus Bound and Oresteia 


Just as the wealth and power of the tyrant may make him seem like a god, 
so the idea of deity may be shaped by the idea of the monetary power of 
tyranny. The most obvious case of god as tyrant is Zeus in the Prometheus 
Bound, who is not only repeatedly called tyrannos but also, it has been 
shown, embodies several of the typical characteristics of the tyrant: he 
is harsh, a law unto himself, suspicious of his friends, implacable and 


8 Soph. fr. 88; ‘to the gods’ translates Connington’s (in my view, near certain) conjecture Seotow for 
the mss. &kouow (SM) or T &youow (A); GaKxotow cj. Salmasius. 

9 BéBnda is a generally accepted emendation of the mss. unmetrical tà Batá. 

Dem. 18.122 Bo&s PnT& Kal &ppnT dvoydCoov. 

2 Fr. 19 où por Tà PUyew Tot TroAuypUoou pede, | OVS’ TAE Tred pe Cf{AOs, OS’ dyaiopon | Bedv Zpya, 
ueyaAns 8’ obK èpéœw TUpavvidos: | dtréTrpOBev yap éoTIV dpBANAY čuğv. 

2 Tro. 1169; Phoen. 506; cf. fr. 250. 
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violent.” I want to take this point further by observing the manner in 
which Zeus comes to power. Prometheus, appropriately for the god of 
technological forethought, knew that the struggle between the Titans and 
Zeus would be decided not by force but by guile. Being unable to persuade 
the Titans of this, he allied himself instead with Zeus. “By my advice’, con- 
tinues Prometheus 


the deep dark cavern of Tartaros covers Kronos together with his allies. And 
it is having had this benefit of me that the tyrant of the gods requited me 
with this foul punishment. For tyranny somehow has the disease of not 
trusting in its philoi.»* 


Prometheus and Zeus are united not only as allies but also by kinship.” 
We are reminded of Polykrates acquiring tyrannical power with the key 
assistance of his brothers, whom he then destroys. Zeus too can abandon 
the principle of reciprocity and dispense (once in power) with his closest 
allies. The report in Herodotus, cited by Dewald, of Polykrates robbing 
friends (so as to make them grateful when he returned what he seized) also 
expresses tyrannical trampling on the principle of reciprocity.” 

This detail does not occur in the much earlier, pre-tyrannical version 
of the story to be found in Hesiod. Nor do two other details of the tragic 
version, each of which implies the abandonment of reciprocity by the 
tragic Zeus. One is his desire, after coming to power, simply to eliminate 
humankind. In Hesiod and in Homer, as in much of our evidence for 
Greek religion, the relations between mortals and immortals are imagined 
as shaped by reciprocity. A mortal may give sacrifice to deity and receive 
the goodwill of deity in return.” For Zeus in the tragic version to want to 
eliminate humankind is in effect to declare himself beyond the need for 
this reciprocal arrangement. Already in the sixth century Xenophanes had 
probably” maintained that the gods do not need anything, and the same 
view was certainly put in the fifth century by Antiphon and by Euripides’ 
Herakles.79 [l 

If deity does not need anything, it is beyond the reach of recip- 
rocal relations with humans. It is made explicit by one Aristodemos, in 


3 Thomson 1932: 7—10; Said 1985. 

24 Aesch. PV 219-25; see also 305-6. 

Prometheus is the son of Earth (209-10); Zeus is her grandson; cf. 14, 289. 

6 Hdt. 3.39.45 cf. also 3.47.1, 3.48.2; Kurke 1999: 102-3. 

See most recently R. Parker 1998. 

8 The ‘dubious authority’ of the Stromateis in Eusebius to this effect (DK 21 A 32) is, Guthrie 1962: 373 
argues, vindicated by Eur. HF 1341-6. 

2 Antiph. DK 87 B 10; Eur. HF 1345-6. 
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conversation with Sokrates, that the gods neither need sacrifice nor care 
for humankind.’ Xenophanes lived during the high tide of tyranny, and 
I would suggest that his concept of deity is influenced by the experience of 
tyranny. The tyrant, in contrast to the Homeric leader, is to some extent 
freed from the principle of reciprocity by his control of money. The invis- 
ible but ubiquitous power of money was in the sixth century a strange 
and radical novelty, which is reflected, I suggest, in numerous aspects of 
sixth-century philosophy, including Xenophanes’ strange and radically 
new notion of a single non-anthropomorphic deity staying in the same 
place while nevertheless agitating all things by the thought of his mind and 
(probably) needing nothing. 

The third detail to imply the tragic Zeus’ abandonment of reciprocity 
is as follows. In Hesiod Zeus defeats the Titans because he has the thun- 
derbolt, given him by the Kyklopes in return for his freeing of them from 
captivity, and because he has physically powerful allies, the Hundred- 
handers, whom he obtained as allies by the service of freeing them (too) 
from captivity.” Zeus announces to the gods that whoever joins him in the 
fight against the Titans will keep or obtain honours and privileges.” In the 
tragic version, by contrast, the only ally of Zeus mentioned is Prometheus, 
who joins Zeus not in return for benefit but as representing the principle 
of guile that will prevail in the conflict. The Hesiodic Zeus is not without 
intelligence, but he defeats the Titans by what he has obtained through 
xapis, reciprocity. The tragic Zeus on the other hand defeats them by guile; 
but the conflict itself is simply omitted from the narrative, and so we never 
learn how it was that the principle of guile prevailed. Of course, the king 
of the gods cannot be said to control the supply of money. Nevertheless, 
this fifth-century version, with its privileging of unidentified guile, reflects 
a world in which autocracy is no longer simply obtained, as it is in the 
world reflected by Hesiod, by doing favours to obtain allies in a conflict of 
mere physical force. 

The only other extant plays attributed to Aeschylus in which the words 
tyrannos and tyrannis occur are Agamemnon and Choephori, notably of 
the regime established by Klytaimestra and Aigisthos. The chorus, as the 
murder of Agamemnon is being perpetrated, fear a tyranny (tyrannis) 
but are unable to prevent it.” The corpses of Aigisthos and Klytaimestra, 


3° Xen. Mem. 1.4.2, 10. 

3 Theog. 501-6, 624-63. 

2 392-6; for the Hundred-handers see 735, 815-19. 
3 Ag. 1355, 1365, 1633. 
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slain by Orestes, are called a ‘double tyranny’, and Orestes is said to have 
‘liberated the whole polis of the Argives’.* 

Aigisthos and Klytaimestra’s tyrannical coup involves in fact all three 
of I our tyrannical practices: killing family, power through money 
and the abuse (or perversion) of ritual. That family killing is involved is 
obvious: Klytaimestra kills her husband. As a result, the tyrannical couple 
does not seem to have any allies. They will, says the chorus, be hated by the 
people (1409-11, 1615-16); Klytaimestra will be ‘away from the polis’ (1410 
aqrétroAis). How then are they to maintain their tyranny? When, as the 
play ends, violent conflict with the chorus seems imminent, Aigisthos tells 
his squad of guardsmen to be ready, and the captain of the squad repeats 
the order.” The presence of these guardsmen, whether on stage or off, with 
a single crucial line spoken by the captain, is both highly dramatic and 
politically startling. Suddenly we are reminded that history, unlike myth, is 
decided by what Plato calls the worst kind of people, in the pay of ruthless 
autocrats. Aigisthos has said: ‘I will try to rule the citizens by means of this 
man’s money.’* 

As for the abuse of ritual in the acquisition of tyranny, this is fairly 
obvious in Klytaimestra’s invitation to Kassandra, just after the entry of 
Agamemnon into the house, to join the sacrifice that is just about to be 
performed there. Indeed, Klytaimestra subsequently uses sacrificial lan- 
guage to describe her murder of Agamemnon. But in fact she kills him in 
the bath, covering him with a cloth like a net. However, this too is abuse 
of ritual, of the ritual bathing and clothing of a dead man by his wife. 
Moreover, boasting of her deed, Klytaimestra says, ‘An unlimited covering, 
like [a net] for fish, I set around him, an evil wealth of cloth’ (1382-3). The 
cloth is unlimited (&treipov) because, unlike the garments of the living, the 
shroud is wrapped around the hands and feet of the corpse and sometimes 
even the head and so can like a net trap the living Agamemnon. Now this 
cloth is also in various ways associated in the drama with the cloths on 
which Agamemnon hesitantly walked into the house,” cloths that were 
‘bought with silver (949 &pyupwviytous). They are, Klytaimestra attempts 
to reassure Agamemnon, replaceable, for the sea, from which the dye 
comes in an ever-renewed gush ‘equal to silver’, is, she says, inexhaustible, 
and the household does not know how to be poor. So, in the astonishing 


34 Cho. 973, 1046; cf. 824, 863-4. 

5 Unfortunately, most texts attribute line 1650 to the chorus, which is most unlikely. 
3 Cho. 1638-9 èk T&v SE Tose YonuaTwv Treipdoopor &pxXeEw TOAITAv. 

7 See e.g. Taplin 1978: 79-82; Seaford 1998c*: 130. 
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imagination of Aeschylus, the cloth that Agamemnon walks on is a con- 
crete embodiment of the unlimited money of the household, and so is the 
cloth that covers him in death, described as an ‘unlimited covering ... an 
evil wealth of cloth’. And so all three of our tyrannical practices — abuse of 
ritual, killing family and power through unlimited money — combine in 
a single object displayed on stage, the murderous unlimited wealth of the 
shroud in which Agamemnon’s corpse lies wrapped.** b° 


Democratic Ideology 


‘No mortal’, says Euripides’ Hekabe, ‘is free. For he is the slave either of 
money or of chance; or the mass of people in the polis or the written laws 
prevent him from acting as he wants’ (Hec. 864-7). In general the hero 
of myth (for instance, as represented by Homer) is constrained neither 
by money nor by democracy nor by written laws and so in these respects 
has an individual autonomy that is not found in the democratic polis. 
The major exception is tragedy, which represents the hero of myth in a 
world that is inevitably the world of the polis. How then can he continue 
in tragedy to have the autonomy that he has in myth? Only with being 
identified with the historical figure who both emerges from the polis and 
controls it, the tyrant. Tyranny, says Antigone, can say and do what it 
wants (she means unlike the Theban citizens, represented by the chorus).” 
In tragedy the word tyrannos (and its cognates) occurs more often than the 
Homeric word basileus (and its cognates), and this cannot be attributed 
merely to the greater metrical convenience of tyrannos. The autonomous 
hero of myth, when imagined in the polis, can retain his autonomy only 
by becoming a tyrannos. And so the tragic king embodies the Athenian 
experience of tyranny.*° 

That experience is ambivalent. On the one hand, the tyrannos is made 
possible by the polis. His kind of power is made possible by the advanced 
degree of political and economic organisation of the polis, which he him- 
self may well advance still further.“ Yet, certainly from the fifth-century 


For this argument in more detail see Seaford 1998c*: 123-31. 

Soph. Ant. 504-7. 

4 This experience may have been unusual: it is argued by V. Parker 1998, on the basis of Thucydides 
and Athenian drama, that the Athenians were unusual in making a sharp distinction between 
kingship and tyranny, as a result of remembering their tyranny as being distinct from their mon- 
archy, which had melted away at an unusually early date. 

* Thuc. 1.13, 6.54; Arist. Pol. 1314a29-1315b10. The ambivalence of tyranny is reflected in Aristotle’s 
account of the two ‘opposite’ ways for a tyrant to stay in power (1313434), one hostile to the commu- 
nity and the other beneficial to it. 
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Athenian perspective, his absolute personal power makes him antithet- 
ical to the polis. Indeed, the Athenians regarded their democratic polis as 
emerging out of the elimination of tyranny. It may well have been shortly 
after this elimination that tragic performances were organised at the City 
Dionysia, in honour of Dionysos Eleuthereus.** 

This sense of ambivalence combines with this sense of transition from 
tyranny to create the tragic tyrant. The members of tyrannical families in 
tragedy frequently kill each other“ and frequently abuse ritual. This also 
happens in the tyrannical families of historiography and philosophy. But 
there is a difference. Tragedy was a creation of the democratic polis and was 
performed along with elaborate polis rituals (in honour of Dionysos). The 
tragic tyrants are not permitted to abuse the rituals of the polis. Rather, 
their abuse of ritual tends to be expressed in their killing of family. The 
tyrannical horrors of family killing and abused ritual coalesce, as we have 
seen with the tragic killing of Agamemnon. Polis ritual in tragedy is typ- 
ically instituted at "! the end of the action, for instance the cult of the 
Furies in Athens at the end of the Oresteia. This gives as a typical pattern 
of tragedy family killing associated with the abuse of ritual, projected out- 
side Athens (notably onto Thebes) and ending in the foundation of polis 
cult still celebrated by fifth-century citizens.44 What I want to stress here is 
the historical genesis of the tragic tyrant, his derivation to some unknown 
extent from the actual experience of tyranny but more importantly from 
the reconfiguration of tyrannical practices by the democratic imagination. 
The result is that the isolation of the tyrant, even from his nearest and 
dearest, with the abuse of the rituals in which those family ties should be 
expressed, is taken to the extreme. Out of this situation emerges finally a 
polis cult in which the tragic victim, say Ajax or Herakles or Hippolytos, 
may seem to his devotees no less ambivalent than in the tragedy itself, 
inspiring the same mixture of awe, pity and relief that the time of the 
tyrannoi has been superseded. 

Aetiological myth provides a basic pattern of perceiving the past. Once 
copulation occurred indiscriminately, and nobody knew who their father 
was, until marriage was instituted by Kekrops.*’ The original state of affairs 
is the opposite of civilised order. Once women voted, and outvoted the 


# See Connor 1989: 7-32. 

8 Belfiore 2000. 

+4 I have argued this at length in Seaford 1994b. For Thebes as representing the ‘other’ in Athenian 
tragedy see Zeitlin 1990. 

5 Schol. Ar. Plut. 773. 
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men on how Athens should be named (Athens not Poseidonia), and so 
Poseidon devastated the land and had to be mollified by the institution 
of patriliny and the removal of political rights from the women.** Here 
civilised order is preceded both by its reverse and by divinely caused havoc. 
In some aetiological myths the reversal and havoc may be the same: the 
daughters of Proiteus reject a deity and so are made to wander around 
the Peloponnese frenzied, imagining themselves to be cows, or diseased, 
before being released at a place where a cult is founded. In the Bacchae the 
royal rejection of Dionysos causes him to impose a multiple and chaotic 
reversal of the civilised order (women as men, humans as animals, and so 
on) which ends in the founding of his cult. 

‘Tragedy was created, in my view, out of the ritual enactment of aetio- 
logical myth in Dionysiac cult, and a dominant pattern of tragic action 
derives from this genesis. I have even gone so far as to define tragedy as 
aetiological myth adapted to the needs of the polis — manifestly incom- 
plete as is any definition of tragedy, but useful to correct an imbalance. In 
the Oresteia, for example, the divine embodiments of reciprocal violence, 
the Furies, threaten Athens with devastation before being persuaded by 
Athena to acquiesce in the civilised institutions of patriliny and the law 
court and to accept for themselves a polis cult. Clearly the Athenian 
audience was anxious about "#4 the devastation that might be visited 
on its city by the ever-present threat of reciprocal violence, which is in 
the Oresteia projected back onto what might be called the aetiological 
past. 

I suggest that tyranny too belongs to the aetiological past. Three factors 
cohere to put it there. One is that the Athenians believed that the present 
democratic order had indeed actually been created out of its tyrannical 
opposite. The second is the anxiety that the Athenians did feel about their 
democracy reverting to a tyranny.“ It may even be that the far greater 
presence of tyrannis and the tyrannos in Sophocles and Euripides than in 
Aeschylus reflects an increase in anxiety in the last three decades of the 
century (e.g. Ar. Vesp. 488-92). Particularly interesting for my argument is 
that it was abuse of the sacred (mutilation of the Herms and profanation of 
the Eleusinian mysteries) that exacerbated in the Athenians anxiety about 
the possibility of tyranny.** The fact that the Eleusinian mysteries were an 
emotional polis ritual open to all may explain the democratic anxiety at 


46 Varro ap. August. De civ. D. 18.9. 
47 See Henderson 2003; Raaflaub 2003. 
48 Thuc. 6.28, 53, 60. 
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their hubristic (èp GBpe1) performance in private houses. Third, even if 
there had been no such anxiety, tyranny serves anyway to clarify and con- 
firm the democratic order by signifying its opposite. This is particularly 
clear in the debate in Euripides’ Suppliants between the good king Theseus 
and the arrogant Theban herald, with Theseus pointing out the various 
respects in which democracy is the best system and tyranny the worst. 


Does the Tyrant Embody the Polis? Antigone and Bacchae 


In my introduction I mentioned the scholarly preconception that the tragic 
tyrant somehow embodies the polis. Here, for example, are Oudemans 
and Lardinois on Thebes at the end of the Antigone: “The city can only 
continue its existence by sacrificing those who are its most respected 
representatives, and there is no end to this persistent self-sacrifice °° Charles 
Segal, defending his account of the Bacchae against my account, writes: ‘It 
is ... true that the destruction of Thebes is reflected primarily in the ruin 
of the royal family.” This is phrased as a concession to me, but still refers 
to the destruction of Thebes. Dionysos has come to establish his cult in 
Thebes. If Thebes is destroyed, he will have no cult. I will now look at the 
tyrannoi of these plays, Antigone and the Bacchae. 

Kreon in the Antigone embodies the historical ambivalence of the tyrant, 
as well as combining our three tyrannical practices. First, extreme isolation 
Lol from philoi. Early on, he expresses his disdain, commendable from a 
civic and even from a democratic perspective, for whoever puts his philos 
above his fatherland.” After all Polyneikes, to whom he denies burial, is his 
nephew. His principle is soon to be tested again. Faced with the infringe- 
ment by his own niece Antigone, he says, “But even if my sister’s child, or 
nearer to me in blood than my entire Zeus Herkeios [i.e. my entire house- 
hold], she and her sister will not escape the worst fate’ (486-9). But, in the 
end, the principle is as a result of his actions realised in its extreme form, 
with the hostility and suicide of his closest philoi, his wife and son. The 


* Note also that Thucydides’ subsequent digression into the fall of the Athenian tyranny includes 
the abuse of a festival procession both by Hipparkhos to insult Harmodios and by Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton to avenge the insult by killing Hipparkhos. 

5° Oudemans and Lardinois 1987: 159, emphasis added. 

5 Segal 1997: 383. Cf. e.g. Friedrich 1996: 274: Dionysos in the Bacchae is ‘destroyer of the polis’. But 
the only communities lastingly damaged in extant tragedy are barbarian (Aesch. Pers.; Eur. Tro.). 
When Phrynichus dramatised the sack of Miletos, the Athenians fined him. 

5 On this, see further Seaford (2000b). 

182-3; cf. 187-90. 
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isolation of the tyrant from his philoi becomes catastrophic. What seemed 
at first to be civic principle turns into tyrannical vice. 

Second, money. Early on, Kreon expresses the view, to which he con- 
stantly returns, that those who act against him have been bribed to do so, 
and he delivers a comprehensive attack on the evil effects of money. Here 
too the high-sounding principle becomes tyrannical vice. It was gener- 
ally known that tyrants obtain and maintain their position at least partly 
through money. “Oh wealth and tyranny ... how much are you envied’, 
says Oidipous in the Oedipus Tyrannus (380-2), and he tells Kreon (541-2) 
that tyranny is obtained by a mass of people and by money (1An@e1 
xpraoi 8’). This must represent a general view because it is not in fact 
how Oidipous became a tyrant. Oidipous also assumes that the power of 
money was behind the murder of the previous king (124-5). In the Antigone 
Kreon claims that the polis belongs to him (738). Teiresias, when accused 
by Kreon of venality, responds, “No, it is tyrants who love disgraceful 
gain,” and Teiresias is never wrong.’ When Kreon persists in the accus- 
ation, Teiresias says in effect, in a line (1062) that has never been properly 
understood, that he appears to Kreon to be intent on gain, because that is 
how Kreon himself is: that is, in effect, Kreon is projecting his own desire 
for gain onto him.” And then Teiresias says (1066-71), again in words that 
are generally mistranslated, that soon 


you will yourself have given from your own inward parts one corpse [his son 
Haimon] in exchange for corpses, and as a result of the exchange you have 
one of those above, having put below and lodged a living soul ignomini- 
ously in a tomb [Antigone], and you have up here one of those who belong 
to the gods below [Polyneikes]. 


‘This passage is often cited as embodying the dual abuse of death ritual that 
is somehow at the heart of the play. It does that, but it also presents this 
abuse as an economic transaction (#ye1s ... BaAwv does not mean, as it is 
usually translated, ‘you have put’ but rather ‘you possess, having put’, just 
as the second éyeis also means ‘have’ or ‘possess’). Kreon will have given 
one (ëva), and gained ^ two. His tyrannical abuse of the death rituals of 
his own family is unmasked as being also a kind of hideous material gain: a 


4 Cf. e.g. Arist. Pol. 1311a9—-11. The association of tyranny with wealth is very common and begins with 
the very earliest mentions of tyranny (Archil. fr. 19; Solon, fr. 33.5-6). 

5 1056 aioypoképõsiav, the word used of Dareios motive for violating a tomb at Hdt. 1.187; see fur- 

ther Kurke 1999: 84-6. 

Moreover, disgraceful gain is frequently attributed to tyrants: e.g. Eur. Supp. 450-1; Xen. Symp. 4.36, 

Hier. 7.12; Pl. Grg. 466b; Arist. Pol. 131124; Diod. Sic. 10.16.4. 

7 Rather as Oidipous in the Oedipus Tyrannus projects his own love of tyranny onto Kreon. 
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metaphor, but based on the reality of the devastating all-importance of 
money for tyranny. This description then, like that of the evil wealth of 
cloth in the Oresteia, combines our three (tyrannical) practices: killing 
family, abuse of (death) ritual and power as material gain.” 

Towards the end of the Bacchae Kadmos gives a kind of funeral speech 
praising his grandson Pentheus. Here, ifanywhere, it would be appropriate 
to praise the dead king for his championing of the polis. But Kadmos 
does not do so. Rather, he praises him for holding together the household 
(despite his conflict, in the drama, with all its living members over the 
new cult) and proceeding vigorously against the enemies of his grand- 
father in the city. “To the polis’, says Kadmos, ‘you were a terror (té&pBos)’ 
(1310). This t&pBos has been in evidence earlier, when the chorus says, 
‘I dread (tap) to say free words to the tyrant. But nevertheless it will 
be said. Dionysos is second to none of the gods’ (775-7). There is no indi- 
cation anywhere of Pentheus representing the interests of the polis. He 
does rather illustrate the principle pronounced by the admirable Theseus 
in Euripides’ Suppliants: “There is nothing more hostile to a polis than a 
tyrant.’ It is true that Teiresias says to Pentheus, “You rejoice when many 
stand at the gates, and the polis magnifies the name of Pentheus (319-20). 
But his next words are ‘[Dionysos] too, I think, takes pleasure in being 
honoured’, words that prefigure the polis festival of Dionysos founded at 
the end of the drama. 

It is politically significant that Thebes does not seem to have room for 
both Dionysos and the tyrant. After the tyrant has been killed by his own 
mother in a kind of perverted sacrifice, Dionysos will replace him at the 
centre of the polis festival. At the Athenian City Dionysia, Dionysos was 
accompanied by a throng through the gates of the city, as he was also at 
another polis festival, the Anthesteria, on his way to the ancient house 
of the basileus. In a demonstration of his power to reverse the potential 
autonomy of the royal household, he copulated there with the wife of the 
basileus. At the City Dionysia the tragedies themselves were performed, 
and the tribute from the allies, which was so important to Athenian 
power, was displayed in the theatre.®° It was the demise of the democratic 
polis that subsequently allowed powerful individuals to reverse the defeat 
of Pentheus, as it were, by identifying with the god in the festival: it is 


* For this argument in more detail see Seaford 1998c*. 

» Eur. Supp. 429; see also Phoen. 560. For the tyrant serving his own interests as opposed to those of 
the polis see e.g. Arist. Pol. 1295a19—-23. 

6 Parker 1996: 259. 
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because of his absolute power that, a century later, Demetrios Poliorketes 
is welcomed into Athens as Dionysos.© "7! 


Might the Tyrant Symbolise the Polis? Oedipus Tyrannus 


Negative characterisation of tyranny seems to have been a feature of 
Athenian tragedy throughout the period from which the plays are extant. 
To the plays I have already discussed, which cover a period of more than 
fifty years, we should add in particular Euripides’ Suppliants (probably of 
the late 420s) and his Phoenician Women (of 411, 410 or 409). This nega- 
tive characterisation seems to express an anxiety about tyranny that, it has 
been claimed, was for at least some of this period not unjustified by the 
political situation. One response to this tragic preoccupation with tyranny 
might be, I suggest, to suppose that anxiety about a new kind of autonomy 
of the individual citizen, favoured by social developments that include the 
increasing monetisation of human relationships, is in tragedy projected 
onto its most extreme embodiment, the horribly isolated autonomy of the 
tyrant. 

Another response is what Bernard Knox argued for the Oedipus Tyrannus. 
When the play was written, tyranny as an institution was, claims Knox, a 
‘dead issue’ (1957: 58). Moreover, Oidipous is not a typical tyrant: he does 
not banish or kill his co-regents, defy ancestral laws, outrage women, put 
men to death without trial, plunder his subjects, live in fear of his people 
or have an armed bodyguard; he is in direct touch with the Thebans, calls 
an assembly (OT 144), and so on (Knox 1957: 58-9). And yet the words 
tyrannis and tyrannos are especially common in this play. Knox's solution to 
this paradox of a democratically minded tyrant is that ‘Oidipous’ peculiar 
tyrannis is a reference to Athens itself’, as the polis tyrannos known espe- 
cially from Thucydides. Oidipous is like Athens: they both have wealth, 
skill, power given to them freely, vigour, faith in action, courage, speed 
of action and decision, intelligence, self-confidence, versatility, fear of 
conspiracy, and anger (64-77). Oidipous hunt for the murderer of Laios 
‘is presented in terms of Attic private and public law’ (78—98). His fall 
‘suggests ... the fall of Athens itself’ (99). The second stasimon, with its 
famous association of tyranny with the hubris that comes to grief, is, Knox 


& Plut. Demetr. 12; Douris FGrH 76 F13; Parker 1996: 259. Mark Antony was also welcomed into 
Athens (and Ephesos) as Dionysos by the whole community. 

& On tyranny in this drama see Raaflaub 2003. 

6 On the tragic tyrant as an extreme example of the individualising effect of money see Seaford 
2004C: 292-317. 
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argues, a prediction that the tyrannical behaviour of Athens will lead inev- 
itably to its downfall (99—106). 

This case is worked out in great detail but is unconvincing. Of course 
tragedy is not incapable of an analogy between individual and city. Knox 
might have quoted Euripides’ Suppliants, in which the people of Thebes, 
ruined by their own hubris, are explicitly compared in this respect to a man 
with newly acquired wealth (741-4). But this passage would not ^ have 
helped his case, for it confirms how easy it would have been for Sophocles 
to make explicit the analogy between tyrannos and tyrannical city. In the 
entire play, however, there is not the slightest suggestion of the idea of a 
tyrannical city. 

Of course, the logic of tyranny may be the same whether the tyrant is 
an individual or polis. Both, for example, depend on money.* An example 
of a detail that I have not seen pointed out is as follows. You hold your 
empire like tyranny, says Kleon in the Mytilenean debate (Thuc. 3.37.2). 
Your subjects do not like it and plot against you, and you will not make 
them obey you by doing them a favour that will injure you. Your power 
over them depends on your strength, not on their goodwill. Compare 
the words of Kreon in Euripides’ Medea, as he fatefully agrees to Medea’s 
request to stay one more day in Korinth: ‘My resolve is not at all tyran- 
nical’ (348). But elaborate political allegory is, in my view, quite alien to 
Greek tragedy. The notion of Athens as polis tyrannos in Thucydides is used 
either to denigrate Athenian foreign policy® or to persuade the Athenians 
or others to recognise the Athenian empire as a tyranny so that they may 
act realistically.°° In either case, it has a quite specific political point, which 
would be out of place in Sophocles. 

Less implausible is the weaker claim, also made by Knox, that the qual- 
ities of Oidipous make him similar to the typical Athenian citizen (as 
described by e.g. Thucydides). But this similarity, set in the anti-Athens of 
Thebes,” can hardly imply (ingenious) criticism of Athens. Rather, I have 
suggested, the tragic tyrant is indeed in a sense the autonomous citizen 
writ large. But he is also a tyrant, and Knox is in fact crucially wrong to 
suppose that at the time of its production tyranny was a ‘dead issue’. 


D 


See Kallet 2003. 

1.122.3, 124-3. 

2.63.2, 3.37-2, 6.85.1. 

For this idea see Zeitlin 1990. 

Knox relies on the odd argument that Aristophanic parody of accusations of tyrannical ambition 
shows that nobody took such accusations seriously. But cf. Henderson 2003; Raaflaub 2003. 
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Can we, from our perspective of aetiological myth and the typical 
characteristics of tyranny, make better sense of Oidipous as a democrat- 
ically perceived tyrant?® The play ends with the implicit benefit for the 
polis (the cause of the plague is removed) but not with the founding of 
an institution or cult of the polis. That is left to the Oedipus at Colonus, in 
which the polis to be benefited by the cult of Oidipous will be Athens. Yet 
polis cult is also important for understanding the Oedipus Tyrannus. This 
is, first, because the influence of cult aetiology is, in my view, on tragedy in 
general, even on those tragedies in which no cult is founded. The second 
respect in which polis cult matters is as follows. I earlier noted, and so do 
other contributors to this volume [Morgan 2003],” the ambivalence of 
the tyrant: he is sometimes admired for his freedom or energetic benefi- 
cence to the polis and yet is almost universally detested; he is a creation of 
the polis and agent of its development and yet antithetical H% to it. This 
ambivalence of the tyrant is embodied, to the extreme degree characteristic 
of myth, in the tragic Oidipous, who is saviour of the city, then would-be 
saviour but polluter (Oedipus Tyrannus), then saviour (Oedipus at Colonus). 
Here again, historical experience resembles, and so becomes shaped by, a 
mythico-ritual pattern: the ambivalence of the tyrant becomes assimilated 
to the extreme ambivalence of the pharmakos, the scapegoat, a slave or a 
king, whose expulsion or death brings salvation to the community. Indeed, 
it has been argued that the play contains allusions to the polis ritual of the 
expulsion of the pharmakos.” Similarly, the only point in the Bacchae at 
which the tyrant Pentheus is said to benefit the polis evokes the expulsion 
and killing of the pharmakos: it is when Dionysos says to him as he leaves 
the city for his death: ‘Alone you képveis on behalf of the polis, alone’ 
(963), with kéuvers meaning both ‘toil’ and ‘suffer’. 

Another factor supporting the notion of Oidipous as tyrannos is 
admitted by Knox himself: Oidipous is not (or rather does not seem to 
be) the hereditary successor to the throne of Thebes; he ‘is an intruder, one 
whose warrant for power is individual achievement, not birth’.” To this we 
may briefly add our three interconnected tyrannical characteristics. First, 
we have already seen how Oidipous associates tyranny, and the obtaining 
of tyranny, with money. The disposal of the previous ruler was, however, 


®© A referee observed that my ‘reading ... does not take into account the complexity of the play’. 
I readily admit that my brief discussion fails to perform this impossible task. 

7° See especially the contributions of Dewald, Raaflaub and Kallett in Morgan 2003. 

7 Vernant & Vidal-Naquet 1988: 131-3; Guépin 1968; on the ruler generally as pharmakos see 
Ogden 1997. 

7 Knox 1957: 54. 
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contrary to what Oidipous first assumes, not down to the power of money. 
It was rather another of our three characteristics: in his ascent to power, 
the tyrant kills family. At the end of the play Oidipous’ tyrannical isolation 
from his closest philoi, even his daughters (1521-2), is total. It also, third, 
involves a ritual (marriage to the queen) that turns out to be the opposite 
of what it should be, an &yapos yéuos (‘non-marriage marriage’), with the 
wedding song a howl of pain, the wedding makarismos reversed, Oidipous 
self-blinding at the bridal bed assimilated to the sexual act, and so on.” 
Incest, we may add, is another extreme version of an historical instrument 
of tyrannical power, namely endogamy.”* 

Finally, we must return to the second stasimon, with its famous association 
of tyranny with the hubris that is filled to excess with many things and falls to 
disaster. In arguing that this is about Athenian imperial policy, Knox focuses 
on the words, 


But if one goes on his way, contemptuous in action and speech, fearless of 
justice, not revering the seats” of the gods, may an evil destiny seize him, in 
return for his ill-fated proud luxury. If he will not gain profit justly and refrain 
from impious actions, or if he recklessly lays hold of the untouchable, [he will 
suffer divine punishment].”° 


“There is nothing in the play’, writes Knox, ‘which makes the remark about 
profit fit Oidipous.’” '”! The reference is in fact, he claims, to the tribute 
unjustly forced by Athens from its empire. From this tribute the Athenians 
had adorned the statue of Athena with gold, which Perikles said he was 
prepared to use for war purposes if necessary, thus (according to Knox) 
‘laying hold on the untouchable’. 

Against this I insist on the typicality of the choral moralising. As we 
have seen, tyranny is generally associated with unjustly gained wealth, and 
Oidipous himself has at this point in the play already said how important 
money is in obtaining tyranny and has associated his own tyranny with 
wealth. Second, the combination of tyrannical excessive wealth with 
abuse of the sacred is elsewhere implicit not only in the passages we have 
discussed from Agamemnon and Antigone but also, for example, in the 


3 420-3, 1275-85; Seaford 1987c: 119-20. 

74 Gernet 1981; 289-302; cf. Hdt. 3.31; Pl. Resp. 9.571d1; Diog. Laert. 1.96; Vernant 1982a. 

7 Knox 1957: 103-4 translates £57 here as ‘statues’, in an implausible attempt to relate it to the 
impeachment of Pheidias for carving the portrait of Perikles on Athena's shield. 

883-91: the words referring to the divine punishment are corrupt and are here merely paraphrased. 
77 Knox 1957: 104. 
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choral moralising of the Agamemnon” of 458, where it would be even more 
odd to regard it as a comment on the Athenian empire. 

This does not mean, however, that the notion of Athens as a tyrannical 
polis is never relevant to the tragic tyrannos.” In Euripides’ Phoenician 
Women, produced at a time when the polis tyrannos may have seemed to be 
suffering the consequences of its own hubris, Eteokles and Iokaste debate 
Eteokles’ unwillingness to alternate sovereignty with his brother (499- 
567). I would do anything, says Eteokles, to have Tyranny, the greatest of 
the gods. It is cowardice to take less, and shameful to yield. I will not yield 
the tyranny, even at the cost of war. If one has to be unjust, the best thing 
is to be unjust for the sake of tyranny and pious in everything else. Iokaste 
replies that love of honour, philotimia, is the worst of gods, unjust and 
destructive. Equality, on the other hand, binds people to people and city- 
states to city-states, and lasts, whereas the less is always hostile to the more. 
Equality has created number, weights and the mutual yielding of day and 
night. Tyranny is an empty name. The wealth obtained by mortals really 
belongs to the gods, who take it back when they wish. The wealth you seek 
will be painful for Thebes. 

This broad debate sees tyranny not just as rule by an individual but as 
a phenomenon to be located in the ethical and natural world. Euripides 
wrote it not long after the Melian debate (416), in which — in Thucydides’ 
account (5.105) — the Athenians justify from a similarly broad perspective 
their domination of their empire as in accord with the divine and with the 
law of nature. Notice that equality, the implied opposite of tyranny, is said 
by Iokaste to bind city-states to each other and to be lasting. The implica- 
tion therefore is that relations between city-states may be tyrannical and so 
unstable. Here at last we do have in tragedy the notion (albeit by implica- 
tion) that a polis may behave tyrannically. "7 

It is tempting to suppose that Euripides has been influenced in this 
by the tyrannical and currently unstable relation between Athens and the 
city-states of her empire. I am happy to yield to this temptation, provided 
that I am allowed to qualify it as follows. I have said that the Athenians’ 
anxiety about the constant potential for tyranny within their own polis 
contributes to the projection of tyranny, in tragedy, onto the past and 
onto the elsewhere as a means of clarifying and confirming the current 


78 See esp. 367-84 (n.b. 371 &8iktwv, as OT 891), 773-82. 
7 As well as Eur. Phoen. one might mention Hel. 395 and Or. 1168, both associated by de Romilly 
1969: 178 with Athens in relation to its empire. 
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democratic order. The time of the Phoenician Women (411-409) was cer- 
tainly a time for such anxiety, perhaps also for anxiety at the consequences 
of Athenian tyranny over other city-states. 

These anxieties may seem to us in a sense contradictory, for it was 
the democratic polis that had behaved tyrannically. Yet in the logic that 
projects tyranny onto the traditional Theban other, the two anxieties may 
cohere. Athens may project both the potential internal tyranny that it fears 
and the tyrannical foreign policy that it fears to give up, onto Thebes, 
where they cohere very nicely. In the Phoenician Women, as in the contem- 
porary Oedipus at Colonus and the earlier Suppliants, it is the arrogance 
of internal Theban tyranny that produces conflict between city-states. It 
is contrary to the current spirit of the academy, and to the privilege we 
naturally accord to a certain kind of complexity, to suggest that Euripides 
does not here imply criticism of Athens. But it may indeed be that the 
novel, irresolvable and perhaps unbearable contradiction of a democratic 
polis tyrannos sought some symbolic resolution in a reassuringly traditional 
form of projection onto the chaotic past of a hostile city.*° 


POSTSCRIPT 


I discuss the role of tyranny in the Athenian genesis of tragedy in Seaford 
2012a: see the index s.v. ‘tyranny’. For evidence of an early tradition of 
proclaiming awards to tyrant-slayers before the performances at the City 
Dionysia, see P. Wilson, “Tragic honours and democracy: neglected evi- 
dence for the politics of the Athenian Dionysia’, CQ 59 (2009), 8-29. For 
much more on the democratic hostility to tyranny, see D. A. Teegarden, 
Death to Tyrants! Ancient Greek Democracy and the Struggle against Tyranny 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2014). 

Further treatments of the dramatic representation of tyranny are 
B. Nikolsky, ‘Slavery and freedom in Euripides’ Cyclops’, in R. Alston, 
E. Hall and L. Proffitt (eds.), Reading Ancient Slavery (London: Bristol 
Classical Press, 2011), pp. 121-32; D. DiLeo, “Tragedy against tyranny’, 
Journal of Politics 75.1 (2013), 254-65; D. K. Picariello and A. W. Saxonhouse, 
‘Aeschylus and the binding of the tyrant’, Polis 32 (2015), 271-96. 

Further work on tyranny includes S. Lewis, “Kai caps tUpavvos 
ñv: Xenophon’s account of Euphron of Sicyon, JHS 124 (2004), 65-74 


3 My thanks go to the participants in the UCLA conference for lively discussion, and in particular to 
Greg Thalmann for his formal response. 
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(on the ‘construction’ of tyranny); G. Anderson, “Before turannoi were 
tyrants: rethinking a chapter of early Greek history’, C/Ant 24 (2005), 
173-222; L. Mitchell, “Tyrannical oligarchs at Athens’, in S. Lewis (ed.), 
Ancient Tyranny (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2006) 178-87; 
L. Mitchell, 7he Heroic Rulers of Archaic and Classical Greece (London: 
Bloomsbury Academic, 2013). 


CHAPTER 6 


Aeschylus and the Unity of Opposites 


This is an essay in the interconnectedness of phenomena generally 
considered separately: verbal style, ritual, tragic action and cosmology. 
Their interconnectedness will emerge from the idea of the unity of opposites 
in each of them. I begin with the use of the stylistic figure I call antithetical 
Satzparallelismus in the ritual lament (§1) and in mystic ritual — in which 
it passes into expression (as oxymoron) of the unity of opposites, notably 
of life and death. Both these rituals, I have argued elsewhere, were factors 
in the genesis of Athenian tragedy,’ and I argue here that their synthesised 
influence is felt both in tragic verbal style and in the form of tragic action 
(S2). The synthesis is deployed in Aeschylus’ Oresteia to express, in lamen- 
tation, the cycle of revenge as a unity of opposites (§3). Various puzzling 
passages of the Oresteia can only be understood as expressing the need to 
differentiate the unity of opposites if escape from the cycle is to be achieved 
(54). This escape comes, in the Eumenides, only after the emphatic dif- 
ferentiation of chthonic and Olympian deities, and the replacement of a 
Heraclitean model of the unity of opposites by a Pythagorean model of 
their reconciliation (§5). 


1. Lamentation 


I start with an example of the stylistic figure that I will call, after Norden, 
Satzparallelismus.* I define it, rather more narrowly than Norden, as the 
juxtaposition of sentences (which may be as short as a single word) that 
are distinct in content but resemble each other in form, usually without 


My thanks go to the anonymous referees for improvement of this article, as well as to my student 
Anthi Sambani for conversation on the topic. 

1 Seaford 1994b. 

> Norden 1915: 15-29, 50-2, 813-24, 831-2; 1913: 254-63, 355-64. 

3 This formal resemblance later attracted the technical terms tapicwors (resemblance of length) and 
Trapovoyacia, TapopHotowors (assonance). 
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connecting words and at most with pév ... 8€.* Its effect is a solemn stac- 
cato. The sentences generally describe (or prescribe) actions, and are often 
constituted by their content as an antithetical pair. The phenomenon is 
especially frequent in, although certainly not confined to,’ two forms of 
ritual utterance — the lament’ and formulae used in mystic ritual ($2); and 
it is in part through the influence of these rituals that this verbal form (and 
others closely related to it) occur "#! frequently in tragedy.’ 


I begin with instances of antithetical Satzparallelismus in the lament in 


Aeschylus.’ 


(1) =épEns pèv yayev, moroi 


=épEns © dtraAeoev, Toto. (Pers. 550-1) 


Xerxes led, alas. 
Xerxes destroyed, alas. 


(2) —tra8els Etraicas — où 8 g€aves KaTAKTAVAY 
— Sopi ©’ Exaves — Sopi ©’ Eaves 
— peAeoTrOvos — peAcotraéys 
— TpÓKEIOAI — KATEKTOS 
—itw ydos —itw SdxKpua (Sept. 961-5) 
— struck, you struck — you died killing 
— with a spear you killed — with a spear you died 
— having done wretchedly — having suffered wretchedly 
— you are laid out — you killed 
— let wailing flow — let tears flow. 

+ And so excluded are expressions linked by &AAote ... &AAoTE or kal ... Kat or oUTE ... oUTE vel sim. 


a 


x 


æ% 


For instance it occurs (albeit only occasionally) in gnomic expressions (e.g. Thgn. 831; Diog. Laert. 
1.98.1; Stob. 3.1.172.100). The presence of similar figures in the funerary encomium of Gorgias 
(DK 82 B 6) probably derives (given also the shared topoi of enkomion and lament) from the 
lament: Thomson 1953; Fehling 1969: 109 (poetry as the ultimate source of many of Gorgias’ figures); 
see also their presence in Gorgias enkomion of Helen (B 11), and antithetical Satzparallelismus in 
Agathon’s enkomion of Eros at Pl. Symp. 197 and later in the Asiatic style of oratory. 

Alexiou 1974: 150-60; Thomson 1953: 82-3, including related genres such as Simonides enkomion of 
the Spartan dead (PMG 531): ... edKAets pèv & TUXA, KAAds ©’ 6 TdTHOS, Puos 8 ó T&@OS, KTA. 
Fehling in his study of the whole phenomenon of verbal repetition in early Greek literature pays 
special attention neither to the phenomenon I have defined nor to ritual nor to tragedy, but he does 
note that lyric and elegiac (except for the gnomic Theognis) have few Wiederholungsfiguren and that 
‘the tragic lyrics of Aeschylus differ considerably from other lyric, just as within ancient literature tra- 
gedy in general exhibits the most strikingly original developments in terms of Wiederholungsfiguren’ 
(Fehling 1969: 101). 

Other instances in tragedy are Aesch. Cho. 436-7, 461; Soph. El. 193-4, 197, Trach. 950-1; Eur. Supp. 
778; 833-4, Hipp. 836. Cf. Soph. Aj. 394-5; Eur. Hel. 198-9, Phoen. 1291-2. 
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In this lament for the dead brothers in Aeschylus’ Septem each of the first 
four lines combines Satgparallelismus with antithesis between killing and 
being killed in return. In the first line the antithesis is contained within 
each of the symmetrical limbs. 

Another example is from the great Aeschylean lament for Agamemnon: 


(3)  dtottletar 8 6 Bvhokoæv, 
avagaivetar ©’ ó BAdtrtwv. (Cho. 327-8) 


There is bewailed the dead man, 
There appears the avenger. 


Here the antithesis expresses the movement within the lament from the pas- 
sivity of being killed to the activity of revenge. Similarly (but in reverse order, 
for the revenge has been taken) Klytaimestra, as she stands over the corpse of 
Agamemnon, remembers the ‘much-wept Iphigeneia, and calls Agamemnon 


(4) äg Spdoas, &E1a téeoywv (Ag. 1527) 


having done what was deserved, suffering what is deserved." '#! 


A little later in the same passage, with the body of Agamemnon still on 
display, the chorus sing: 


(5) överdos Aker T48’ &vT’ dvetSous, 
Súouaya 8 oti Kpivan: 
ppe! pépovT’, ExTiver ©’ ó Kaiveov- 
uiuve: SE uiuvovTas ¿v Bpóvæw Aids 
maðev Tov epfavta: Béouov yap. (Ag. 1560-4) 


this insult has come in return for insult, 

and they are hard to separate/judge; 

he despoils the spoiler, and the killer pays; 

it remains, while Zeus remains on the throne, 
that the doer suffers: for so it is established. 


9 Page retains thy ToAuKAaUTny ‘Ipryéveray àváĝia Spdoas. And both he and Fraenkel object to 
the sense of Hermann’s &€1a Spåoas governing Iphigeneia. But &&1a Spá&oas removes the anom- 
alous word division in the anapaestic dimeter (Ipryéverav is surely an intrusive gloss) and restores 
sarcastic sense. Klytaimestra’s next utterance refers to Iphigeneia lovingly greeting her father in the 
next world, 1555-9: the chilling sarcasm is introduced by &§10 Spdcas, &x1a THO Yo: “he gave his 
daughter what she deserved — did he not? — and now accordingly he has what he deserves’. And cf. 
Eum. 868 (quoted in n. 94 below). 

1 Though very close, this is not strictly an instance of antithetical Satzparallelismus as I have defined 
it, because it is not two sentences. 
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In the third line of this passage, as in the first line of (2), there is antithesis 
within each limb of the Satzparallelismus. In fact pépe1 pépovt’ embodies 
even within itself something akin to antithetical Satzparallelismus: different 
inflections of the same word, referring to symmetrical but opposed deeds, 
are juxtaposed, giving the effect of antithetical Satzparallelismus collapsed 
into something akin to the oxymoron." 

What we see in these passages is that a stylistic figure, antithetical 
Satzparallelismus, expresses an antithetical movement at the heart of 
ritual, from the passivity of being killed to the activity of revenge. We are 
reminded that, among the Greeks and others, the lament is frequently a 
means of creating the emotions necessary for revenge.” Moreover, the two 
phases of this movement correspond to the action of the first two plays of 
the Oresteian trilogy. In the first play Agamemnon is killed; in the second 
his anger is enlisted, in the great lament, to support the act of revenge. 
The movement is also raised, in (5), to the level of an established uni- 
versal principle guaranteed by Zeus. Antithetical Satgparallelismus may, as 
in Gorgias, become a mere rhetorical device, but in Aeschylus it expresses 
a fundamental reality. 


2. Mystic Initiation 


Although not confined to ritual, Satzparallelismus seems to have been espe- 
cially common in various kinds of ritual utterance. A notable example, 
besides the lament, is mystic initiation.” Although not many of the for- 
mulae uttered in mystic initiations survive, a strikingly high proportion of 
them exhibit Satzparallelismus.* 

From Eleusinian initiation we have: 


(6) èk Tuutra&vou Epayov, ¿k kuuBóAou ETrov, éxepvopdpnoa, ÚTÒ TOV 
toaotov Uréduv. (Clem. Al. Protr. 2.14) 


From the tympanon I ate, from the cymbal I drank, I carried the 
kernos, under the bed-curtain I slipped. 


ul 


Rather different, though perhaps influencing Aeschylus, is Hom. //. 18.309, the war god as killing 

the killer (ktavéovta katéxTa). 

2 Seaford 1994b: 74-105. 

8 For other kinds, see esp. the interrelated genres of funeral oration, enkomion and hymn: Thomson 
1953: 77-83; Norden (n. 2 above). 

1 As do passages influenced by mystic initiation in both style and content, such as 1 Corinthians 13. 

The Eleusinian and Attis formulae are gathered and discussed by Thomson (1953). 
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üe Ke (Procl. In Ti. 293c = 3.176.30D; Hippol. Haer. 5.7.34W) 
Rain! Conceive! 4⁄4 


From the mysteries of Attis we have: 


(8) 


(9) 


ék TUUTTaVoU Béßpoka, EK KUUBAAOU TIETTOKA, YEyOVa MÚOTNS 


“Atteos. (Firm. Mat. Err. prof: rel. 18.1Z) 


From the tympanon I ate, from the cymbal I drank, I have become 
an initiate of Attis. 


Zpuyov kakóv, eUpov GyEIov. (Dem. 18.259) 


I fled from the bad, I found the better. 


And from the formulae of (Dionysiac) mystic initiation inscribed on the 
funerary gold leaves’ we have: 


(10) 


(11) 


viv eBaves Kal viv Eyevou, ... 
ta{i}Gpos eis yoru EBopes: 
aiya eis y<c>Aa eBopes: 
Kp10s cis yaAa ETTEO<ES>. 


Now you died and now you came into being/were born, ... 
a bull to the milk you rushed; 

quickly to the milk you rushed; 

a ram to the milk you fell. 


KUKAo<u> 8 é&étrtav BaputrevOos åpyañtoio: 
iuepto<t> 8 étréBav otepdvo<u> Tool KapTraAivolol. 
Seof{o}troivas © U1rd KdATrOv EBuv yBovias Baoieias. 


I flew out of the miserable circle of much grief. 
I reached the lovely crown with swift feet. 
I slipped under the lap of the royal mistress of the underworld. 


All these formulae express the movement of the mystic initiand through 
initiation. All except perhaps (6) and (8) combine Satzparallelismus with 
antithesis, and in (9), (10) and (11) the antithesis expresses the passage 


5 GJ 26a.1-5 and 5.5-7. 
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through suffering or death to the eternal blessedness that we know from 
other texts to be the outcome of mystic initiation. Again, Pindar refers to 
the mystic transition with antithetical Satzparallelismus: 


(12) GAB1os SoTis iSeov Keiv’ cio’ Ud yOdv’. 
olde ev Biou TeAcuTay, 
oidev 8é SidoSoToV dpxav. (fr. 137) 


Blessed is he who having seen those things will go beneath the 
earth. 

He knows the ending of life, 

He knows the god-given beginning. 


One of the earliest pieces of evidence for Dionysiac mystic initiation 
is the report by Herodotus (4.79) that the Skythian king Skyles was 
initiated in the Greek colony of Olbia. From the same city have survived 
numerous polished bone plates, of which a group of three (first published 
in 1978), dated to the fifth century, are inscribed with the following words 
(GJ App. 1): &! 


(13) Bios @dvatos Bios Ahsa Aid<vucos> ’Opoik[ot 
life death life truth Dio[nysos] Orphic(s?) 
(14) siprvn rdéAguos åer weSos  Aidv<ucos> 
peace war truth falsehood Dion[ysos] 
(15) Aid<vucos> ANOA Ja wuxh 
Dio[nysos] truth (?) soul 


The ‘truth’ may be the truth revealed in Dionysiac or Orphic initi- 
ation. Does ‘life death life’ refer, like our other mystic formulae, to transi- 
tion through death to eternal blessedness? Or does it, like the identity of 
opposites apparently being affirmed in (14), refer to the unity of life and 
death? There is a striking resemblance between these inscriptions and sev- 
eral fragments of Heraclitus, notably: 


(16) &@dvator Avntol, Bvntoi &Pdvatol, CSvtes Tov éxeivav Pdvatov, 
TOv Sé éxeiveov Biov TeBvedtes. (DK 22 B 62) 


immortals mortals, mortals immortals, living the death of those, 
and dying the life of those. 
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(17) 6 Beds heen ev—pdvn, xEluav Bépos, TdAEHOS ElptvN, Kópos Aruós 
... (B 67)“ 
God is day night, winter summer, war peace, satiety hunger ... 


This unity of opposites is explained as follows: 


(18) où Euvidol kws SiagepdpEevov EWUTA SpOAOYEEL TAAivTpOTTOS 
&Pyovin Skwortrep TOEou Kai Aúpns. (B 51) 


They do not understand how in being at variance it agrees with 
itself; backward-stretching harmonia as of bow and lyre. 


The considerable influence of mystery cult on Heraclitus in various 
respects’? makes it likely that here too the influence is from mystery cult 
rather than vice versa. Now for Heraclitus opposites are also subject to 
transformation into each other: 


(19) Tà wuxXpd ipeta, Bepuòv WUxXETaI, Uypov avaiveTau, kappañéov 
votiletan. (B 126) 


Cold things are warmed, warm is cooled, wet is dried, dry is made 
[146] 
wet. 


The cycle of cosmological transformation involves the soul: 


(20) wuxfiow Pdvatos tSwp yevéobor, bSaT1 5è Pdvatos yv 
yevéobar- êk ys 5 USwp yivetan, & Gatos SE wuxn. (B 36)” 


For souls it is death to become water, for water it is death to 
become earth: and from earth water comes into being, and from 
water soul. 


‘6 This may be a radical development of the use of antithetical Satzparallelismus to express the power of 
deity in transforming human fortunes into their opposite: Hes. Op. 1-10; cf. Pl. Symp. 197d; Hom. 
Il. 20.2423; Nisbet and Hubbard 1970 on Hor. Carm. 1.34.12. 

7 The older arguments to this effect by Pfleiderer, Nestle, Macchioro, Cornford, Thomson and 
Guthrie were spectacularly confirmed by the discovery of the Olbian bone inscriptions and the 
Derveni papyrus: West 1983; Seaford 1986a?; Laks and Most 1997: 18-19, 133, 135. See now also 
Schefer 2000. 

8 For the importance of cosmology for the fate of the soul in mystic doctrine see Seaford 1986a°; 
Most 1997. 

2 Also B 77; Seaford 1986a9: 14-20. 
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This illuminates (13): Bios @&vaTos Bios may refer both to the transition 
through death back to life and to the unity of life and death that is implied 
by this transition. The idea that death is also birth, expressed in the mystic 
formula (10), implies the unity of death and life expressed in (13) and (16). 
Reduced — as in (5) — to its bare minimum, antithetical Satzparallelismus 
becomes oxymoron. (Throughout this chapter I mean by oxymoron the 
juxtaposition, or near-juxtaposition, of two words antithetical in sense.*°) 
And the oxymoron expresses the idea, associated with mystery cult, that 
we have an immortal soul contained or imprisoned in a mortal body, so 
that for our immortal soul life is a kind of death and death a return to 
immortal life. In mystic ritual this may involve the experience of a kind of 
death while still alive.” 

This experience of death in mystic ritual is, along with numerous other 
features of mystic ritual, projected in the experiences of Pentheus in 
Euripides’ Bacchae.” He experiences a kind of death while alive, first within 
the house” and then as wearing ‘the adornment that he will take to Hades’ 
(857). The costume referred to is also female. Indeed, it is striking that 
Pentheus seems to unite in himself, just before death, the basic oppositions 
of living and dead, adult and infant (968-9), male and female, human and 
animal (990, 1107-8). All these basic oppositions, each one crucial to iden- 
tity, are likely — to judge from the surviving evidence — to have been united 
in the liminal phase of mystic initiation: the initiand becomes like a dead 
person, an infant, of the opposite sex, a sacrificed animal.” The mystic 
unity of opposites contributes to the structure of tragic action. 

In Aeschylus Agamemnon, just before his death, undergoes something 
similar: he is bathed and wrapped in a cloth by his wife as if already dead.” 
And he allows himself to be treated like a ‘woman’ (918), a ‘barbarian ‘(919), 
a ‘god’ (925), and is ‘sacrificed’ as if an animal.” I do not claim that this is 
designed to reflect mystic initiation. It is, though, a characteristically tragic 
representation, which may owe something to the influence that — I have 


20 


For a discussion of the oxymoron (more broadly defined) in early Greek literature see Fehling 

1969: 286-92. 

= Passage (10); Plut. fr. 178; Pl. Phd. 108a; [Pl.] Ax. 371d-e; Ar. Ran. 154-8, 313-459; Nub. 257; Seaford 
1994b: 282. 

2 Seaford 1996a: 42. 

23 Bacch. 616-37; Seaford 1996a: 201. 

%4 E.g. Fridh-Haneson 1987; Kingsley 1995: 267. 

* Seaford 1996a: 43, 222. 

% Seaford 1984c". 

27 Ag. 1118, 1278, 1433, 1504; Seaford 1994b: 369-70. 
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argued elsewhere” — mystery cult had on the genesis of tragedy. It is as 
alien as is mystery cult to the spirit of Homer. 

More specifically, tragedy contains tragic oxymora uniting life and 
death,” for instance: 


(21) (a) tov Cédvta Kaivey Tous TeBvnKdTas Ayw. (Aesch. Cho. 886) 
I say that the dead are killing the living. "7 


(b) Césvta p éxteivev Gaveov. (Soph. Trach. 1163) 
Dead he killed me living. 


(c) #8 fuepa puoei oe Kal Siagepet. (Soph. OT 438) 
This day will give you birth and destroy you. 


(d) uğ oe TÄ 686 Bavóvta Te | kai Zévta. (Soph. El. 1314-15) 
You on this one journey dead and alive. 


(e) ëupuxyov ñyoŭpa vexpdv. (Soph. Ant. 1167) 
I consider [him] a living corpse. 


Homer and Hesiod contain far fewer, and weaker,” oxymora than tra- 
gedy does.” It is no coincidence that the most striking oxymoron in all of 
Homer and Hesiod refers to Semele giving birth to Dionysos: 


(22) &Odvatov 8vnTh. (Hes. Theog. 942) 
a mortal to an immortal, 


— a myth closely associated with death and rebirth in mystic initiation.” 
Dionysos predicts that Pentheus will return from the mountainside 
‘carried ... in the arms of your mother (Eur. Bacch. 969). This suggests 
a baby carried by his mother, but actually Agaue will return carrying the 
severed head of her son. United here is the most intimate of all relationships 


8 Seaford 1994b. 

2 By far the closest expression in Homer is Z. 6.500 ai pév ét1 wòv yóov “Extopa @ évi oikeo, which, 
significantly, is from a passage that — it has been argued on various grounds — is a late passage of 
Athenian inspiration, with other affinities with tragedy: Bethe 1929: 318-20; Lorimer 1950: 442-7; 
Shipp 1972: 254-8; Sale 1987; Seaford 1994b: 330-8 (and cf. 166-72). 

3 ‘Living’ is there only for the sake of the oxymoron, just as at Aj. 1385, Ant. 871. 

» Of the oxymoron I distinguish between two forms: a strong form, which expresses the identity of 
opposites, and a weak form, which merely draws attention to an opposition. 

2 Tam aware of the following in Homer: I. 1.299; 4.43 (sim. 7.197), 104; 6.484, 500; 9.378; 11.654 (sim. 
13-7753 Od. 20.135); 16.1763 21.483—4; 22.9; 23.116; Od. 1.242; 5.155; 8.329; 13.80 (2); 15.488-9; 17.466 
(cf. 20.3073 4.3463 17.476); 18.73 (?), 404; 23.97. In Hesiod I am aware of Theog. 585, 609, 942; Op. 
58, 179, 318. 

3 Seaford 1996a: 196-7. 
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(between mother and baby) with the most savagely hostile (the hunter with 
her victim’s head). Similarly, the hostility between Orestes and his mother 
is expressed in his identification with the snake of her dream, which sucked 
at her breast: 


(23) (a) oT èv yáñakTtı BpduBov aipatos oroa. (Aesch. Cho. 533) 
so as to draw a clot of blood in the milk. 


(b) 8pduBa T eyegev oipatos piñov yadda. (Aesch. Cho. 546) 
and mixed the dear milk with a clot of blood. 


This may be described as an oxymoronic trimeter, i.e. a trimeter wholly 
devoted to expressing a unity of opposites. This is not uncommon in tra- 
gedy: other examples are (21a) and (21c). 

The extreme isolation of the tragic individual (e.g. Pentheus, Aga- 
memnon, Orestes), which may perhaps derive in part from the isolation of 
the initiand in mystic ritual,” is expressed in the "^ unity of the opposites 
pidos and èx8pós, frequently embodied in oxymora such as the following: 


(24) (a) piħou yap éx@pa ... (Aesch. Sept. 695) 
the hostile [curse of my] dear [father]. 


(b) dirépatos gpws. (Aesch. Cho. 600) 
[sexual] love [that is] no love. 


(c) Tne àuhTop. (Soph. El. 1154) 
mother [who is] no mother. 


(d) piña te koù piña. (Eur. El 1230) 
dear and not dear. 


(e) yd&pov &yapov. (Eur. Hel. 690) 
marriage [that is] no marriage. 


What I suggest is that the unity of opposites — of life and death, of piños 
and éx@pds — is manifest both in the verbal style of tragedy and in its 
representation of action. It is manifest also, we have seen, in mystic ritual, 
and in the cosmology of Heraclitus. It is also manifest in tragic cosmology. 
For instance the Sophoclean Ajax, just before dying, states that he has been 


4 Seaford 1994b: 281-327. 
35 Cf. also e.g. Soph. OT 416, 1214, 1256. 
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‘feminised in speech’, and then uses oxymora* to express the insight that 
in the cosmos the opposites alternate — summer and winter, night and day, 
and so on — and that accordingly he will act on the assumption that an 
éx8pds will become gidos and vice versa. I have argued elsewhere that the 
passage also evokes mystery cult,” and so embodies the unity of opposites 
in all our four areas of verbal style, ritual, action and cosmology. 


3. Mystery Cult, Lamentation, Tragedy 


I have argued elsewhere that important elements in the genesis of tragedy 
were mystery cult and hero cult. These two cultic forms were able to com- 
bine because of what they had in common, in particular lamentation (for 
Dionysos or the hero). Lamentation, like mystery cult, unites death with 
life, both in the death-like state of the mourners and in the life accorded 
to the mourned — as when Orestes says to his dead father (Aesch. Cho. 504) 
‘you are not dead even though you died’ (ot té@vnKas oUSE mep Baveov). 
Here I expand the argument to include the style of ritual utterance: 
mystery cult and lamentation also had in common, as we have seen, anti- 
thetical Satzparallelismus. 

The antithesis expressed in ritual Satzparallelismus may be sequential 
or simultaneous. In the mystic formulae it is in (6) and (8) sequential, 
although in these it is barely an antithesis. In "#! other mystic formulae — 
(7), (9), (10), (11), (12) — it is unclear whether it is sequential or simultan- 
eous: for instance, the antithetical Satzparallelismus viv Eaves Kai viv 
éyévou seems to refer to two distinct events of death and birth, and yet the 
repetition of viv implies that they are simultaneous — as in the lamenting 
Satzparallelismus at Aesch. Cho. 1014 viv attov aivds, viv dtroipale 
trapav. This simultaneity of death and life is similarly implied in (13) Bios 
8dvatos Bios, which may also, however, as we have seen, imply transition 
from life through death to life. 

Ambiguity between sequentiality and simultaneity in antithetical 
Satzparallelismus occurs also in our passages of Aeschylean lament. In 
(3) the emergence of 6 BAdtrtov (the dead Agamemnon) may follow or 
coincide with his being bewailed. In (2) the reciprocal death blows may 
have been simultaneous or (barely) sequential. (1) is sequential, but the 


36 


Soph. Aj. 647 gue T’ &SnAa Kal pavévta KPUTTTETOI; 665 ExOpdv wpa Sapa; 676 Aver TEBNOAS. 
E.g. the oxymoron at 692 ... 5uoTUX, ceowpévoy; see further Seaford 1994c”°. 

38 For another example of the effect of mystic cosmology on tragic action see Seaford 1986a°. 

3 Seaford 1994): 319, 322-7, 398; note esp. Hdt. 5.67. 

4 Arist. fr. ror Rose; Seaford 1994b: 86. 
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symmetricality of the Satzparallelismus implies that the expedition was 
doomed from the start. There is a similar effect in (4) and (5). 

Let us look more closely at this effect in (5). Offence and counter- 
offence are sequential, but the antithetical Satzparallelismus — reduced to 
its most economical form (pépe1 pépovT’, éxTiver 8 ó kaivæov ... TraGeiv 
tov épfavta) — expresses the symmetry and inevitability of the sequence, 
and thereby the unity of offence and counter-offence. Though opposites, 
they are ‘hard (8Uopuaxa) to separate’ (kpivat) — i.e. hard to judge. And 
Súcuaya may in this context imply that they are locked together like two 
fighters.“ The result is, the chorus conclude, that the clan is stuck fast to 
destruction (1565—6). If each offence makes inevitable a counter-offence 
indistinguishable from itself, then there is no end to the chain of revenge. 
The indistinguishability of violent opposites makes resolution of conflict 
impossible. Seen as embodying the unity of opposites, the vendetta can 
have no end. 

Antithetical Satzparallelismus may be reduced to the juxtaposition of 
two antithetical words, both in the lament (p¢pe1 pépovt’) and in mystery 
cult: the oxymoronic Bios @&vaTos Bios (13) and Gvntoi Bávaro: (16) 
express the unity of opposites implied by the mystic chant viv aves kai 
viv éyévou. And just as there is no end to the chain of offence and counter- 
offence, so too, in mystery cult, the passage of the soul seen as embodying 
the unity of opposites may seem endless, a ‘miserable cycle’ (11). Passage 
(16), taken together with other fragments of Heraclitus, implies a cycle of 
reincarnation: the immortal soul enters a mortal body, leaves it at the 
death of that body, enters another body, and so on. But (11) indicates that 
in mystic ritual escape from the cycle is possible. 

What I am suggesting is that in the earliest extant tragedy the synthesis 
of mystery cult and lamentation involves the synthesis of their similar 
modes of verbal expression. The idea of the unity of opposites is in mystery 
cult expressed in antithetical Satzparallelismus, as it is also in Aeschylus, 
where it converges with the antithetical Satzparallelismus of the lamenta- 
tion that drives on the reciprocal violence. And we shall suggest in §5 that 
the importance of escape from the cycle of reincarnation (in mystery cult) 
contributes to the Aeschylean representation of the importance of escape 
from the cycle of reciprocal violence. 


* For pay- of athletic fighting, see LSJ, s.v. ud xopor iii. 

2 Seaford 19868. 

#8 Seaford 1986a°; Zuntz 1971: 320-2; Aristoxenus ap. Diog. Laert. 8.14; Orph. fr. frr. 229 and 230K (= 
348i-iii and 598B). 
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4. Differentiation of United Opposites in the Oresteia 


In the lament from which (4) and (5) are taken it is said that lamentation by 
Klytaimestra for her husband would be d&xapw x&pıv (Ag. 1545). Whereas 
pépel pépovt’ implies the unity of what are in fact sequential reciprocal 
acts, &xapiv x&pıv is more completely oxymoronic, for it embodies an act 
of (positive) reciprocity (y&piv) that is simultaneously its own exact antith- 
esis (&xapiv). Because Klytaimestra is a friend who is an enemy, her y&pis 
is &xapis. W! 

‘The unity of opposites expressed by &xapiv x&pw is fundamental to the 
plot. In the next play Klytaimestra, ‘intending ydpw &xdpitov’ (Cho. 44), 
sends the chorus and Elektra to pour libations and pray at Agamemnon’s 
tomb. ‘The self-contradictory mission puts Elektra in a quandary: should 
her prayer accompanying the offerings be for positive reciprocity (89 Tapa 
giAns piAaw) or negative reciprocity (94-5 io’ dvT1S0tva1 ... Sow ye TÕV 
Kaka étra€iav)? 

Persuaded to pray for the latter, i.e. revenge (144 tToUs KTavdvtas 
évtixat@avetv), she separates out, in cumbersome antithetical 
Satzparallelismus, the opposites unified in the xépis &xcpitos, the prayer 
for blessings from the dead (for us) and the prayer for harm from the dead 
(for them): 


(25) TaŬT èv pgow Tinu THs KAATs (Schütz: Kaxf\s M) &p&s, 
Kelvois Aéyouca Tvõe Thy kakv apav. (Cho. 145-6) 


These things I put in the middle of the good prayer, 
speaking against them this evil prayer. 


She then urges the chorus to sing a ‘paian of the dead’ (151 Taréva Tot 
§avdvtos) — an oxymoron in that the paian is often a song of triumph 
and certainly so in this context. Accordingly they sing a lament together 
with a celebration of the strength of the future avenger.“ Once again, the 
sequence of violence and counter-violence that structures the trilogy is 
embodied in an oxymoron — here expressing a unity of opposites, paian and 
lament, in the same ritual song.* But the unity of opposites provides no 
release, no resolution. And so the wish is expressed for the differentiation 


4 At 154 KeSvev KaKév expresses (however we read this problematic passage) the same unity of 
opposites. 
4 As also at Eur. Tro. 126. 
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of the opposites into a sequence: ‘Instead of laments at the tomb may the 
paian ...’ (342-3).*° 

My hypothesis is that the need to differentiate united opposites is a dom- 
inant idea in the Oresteia.“ Deriving from ritual, it is manifest in verbal 
style, in the shaping of events and intermediately in various statements, 
some of which have seemed cumbersome or puzzling, for example (25). 
What remains of this section explores this theme with further examples. 
It will illuminate not only passages whose meaning is disputed but also 
passages in which what is hard to see is Aeschylus’ motive in writing them. 

The omen of the eagles devouring the pregnant hare at Aulis, in 
the parodos of the Agamemnon, is described by Kalkhas as a unity of 
opposites: S£€1a uv kaT&uoupa SE... (145), favourable but inauspicious’. 
It is favourable because it means the sack of Troy, inauspicious because 
Artemis, resentful at the eagles 


(26) aùTóTokov Tpò Adxou poyspàv TTaKA GUOLEVOIOI (Ag. 137) 


sacrificing the poor trembling hare with offspring before birth, 


will demand ®uciav étépav, generally translated ‘another sacrifice’ but 
meaning in fact ‘the other sacrifice’: and indeed the sacrifice of Iphigeneia 
both reciprocates the ‘sacrifice’ of the hare and is, as I have shown else- 
where, in various respects its polar opposite.** This being so, it is P” 
significant that, as Stanford notes,‘ every word of (26) could refer also 
to the sacrifice of Iphigeneia: ‘sacrificing a trembling, cowering woman, 
his own child, on behalf of the army’. This description, by uniting the 
opposites, corresponds to Kalkhas Sé€1a piv Kat&pouga t. Faced with 
this symmetry of reciprocal opposite ‘sacrifices’, the latter to be reciprocated 
(151-5) by yet another ‘sacrifice’ (of Agamemnon, 1118, 1433, etc.), the 
chorus can conclude — in the hope to escape from the unity of opposites, 
to create positive sequentiality — only by repeating the starkly antithetical 
ritual Satzparallelismus 


46 This occurs in reverse at Thuc. 7.75.7. 

47 Compare the connection made by Girard 1977, in Sophocles and Euripides, between violence and 

the effacement of differences between the antagonists. 

The ‘meal of the eagles’, their ‘sacrifice’ of the hare, is like a hunt (‘hounds’) by one species of another 
(extreme distance), whereas the ‘no meal’ sacrifice of Iphigeneia is not only same species but same 
family (extreme closeness) — with normal sacrifice (same household, different species) in between. 
See further Seaford 1989b': 90-1. 

# Stanford 1939: 143-4, whose translation I give. 
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(27) aiAwov aiAvov cité, TO 8 EU vikåT% (121, 138, 159) 


sing the linos-cry (lament), but may the good prevail, 


followed immediately by the famous hymn to Zeus, which begins thus: 


(28) Zeùs dotis TÓT oTIV, i TAB’ aÙ- 
TO piov KEKANLEVO, 
TOUTO VIV TIPOOEVVETTW: 
OUK EXW Tpoosikáoa 
TavT émiotabucpevos 
TAT Ards, i TO uáTav GATTO PPOVTIBO5 ä&x8os 
Xpt) BoAiv etn TUS. (160-6) 


Zeus, whoever he is, if to be called by this name is pleasing to 
him, thus do I address him. I am unable to liken him to anything, 
putting everything on the scales,” except Zeus, if from my mind 
the vain burden must be cast genuinely. 


The traditional doubt about the nature of deity is developed into a 
statement of his incomparability. Nothing may be likened to Zeus, except 
Zeus. From trpooeikéoot (‘liken’) we move rapidly to the similar notion 
of equivalence: nothing is like Zeus, and nothing (not even all things 
together) is equivalent to Zeus — in the way that equivalence is established 
by weighing on a balance.” Even were all things to be put on (èmı-) the 
scale, they would not be enough to remove the weight (& @0s) from the 
mind. Only Zeus can do that, as the god who, in Homer, inclines the fate- 
deciding scales.” Equilibrium in Aeschylus is not a dead metaphor,” but an 
image of the unity of opposites no less perfect than the bow and lyre used 


otaGuds may mean ‘scales’, and oTaðuáw means ‘measure’ or ‘weigh (e.g. Ar. Ran. 797). tio Tabucoo 

occurs only here. 

* The move is facilitated by (in a dynamic common in Aeschylus) the notion of equivalence being 
contained already in tpooceikéoan. It is not coincidental that in the third century eixéeiv is found 
meaning ‘to estimate a quantity (LSJ, s.v. iii). At Aesch. Cho. 518-19, Gavévti ... Seidel yapis ... 
oUK Exo’ äv eixkdoo Tae | TH Spa: peio 8 oTi THs &uaptiaş means not what it is usually taken 
to mean (e.g. ‘I do not know to what to liken these her gifts’, Lloyd-Jones) but ‘I am not able to 
liken these gifts [as equivalent] to the offence against the dead man’, which is then clarified in the 
words that follow. 

® Tt is surprising that the commentators do not adduce Hom. J/. 8.69—72 and 22.209-13, where the 

fall of one side of the divine scales is caused by the (respective weights of the) two fates put on the 

scales by Zeus, and 19.223-4, where it is caused by Zeus himself (xAivno1). Cf. Hom. Z. 16.658 Aids 
ip& T&Aavta; 14.99. At Aesch. Pers. 346 a god loads the scales (of battle) oùx iooppdtre TUXN. 

Cf. e.g. Ag. 437-43. 
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as illustrations by Heraclitus in passage (18). The key to understanding the 
‘abrupt (Page) transition to the hymn to Zeus is that only Zeus, who has 
established the principle of learning through suffering (177 1&1 uc 80s), 
can resolve the dreadful unity of opposites implicit in the omen interpreted 
by Kalkhas.* The principle is restated at the end of the song: ‘the skills of 
Kalkhas are not without fulfilment P”! (i.e. the cycle of violence will con- 
tinue), but Justice for the sufferers inclines the scales to learning’ (250-1 
Aika 8 Tois uév Trafotow podeiv érippétret).> 

The sack of Troy, prefigured by the omen, is occurring as the dramatic 
action begins. Klytaimestra’s lengthy description of this event derives 
entirely from her opening insistence on separating the two kinds of cry 
now heard in Troy: 


(29) oiua Bory c&perktov èv TOEI TrpetrEtv- 
df05 T GAeipa T’ éyxéas TAÙTÕ KUTEL 
Sixyootatotvt’ Öv oÙ piws TrpOGEVVETTOIS: 
Kal TÕv GAdvTwv Kai kpaTnoávTæv iya 
põoyyàs åkoúsv got ... (Ag. 321-5) 


I think an unmixed cry is clearly heard in the city: 

vinegar and oil, having poured them into the same container, 
you would call set apart in no friendly manner; 

and the voices of the captured and conquerors 

one may hear separately ... 


She continues with a lengthy account of the sufferings of the Trojans, the 
release from suffering of the Greeks and the hope that the Greeks may 
not themselves come to grief (by offending the gods, or because of the 
sufferings of the dead), and concludes with the wish ‘may the good prevail, 
to be seen not in equilibrium (81xoppdtrws)’. Similarly, the herald arrived 
from Troy will optimistically say of the Trojan war ‘the gain prevails, 
suffering does not outweigh (a&vtippétren) it’ (574). 

Why does Klytaimestra insist on the cry (Boñ) being ‘unmixed’, dwell on 
the simile of the liquids being unmixed (unlike the mixed milk and blood 
of passage 23b) and emphasise the separate sufferings of the Greeks and 


54 Similarly at 182 the x&pis Biaos of the gods (mss. Biaiws makes no sense) is an oxymoron that 
implies the unity of violent reciprocity with the positive reciprocity that, as a divine gift, emerges 
from it. 

5 Cf. Hom. JL. 14.99 aittus öńs8pos émippétrn, and pérrew at Jl. 8.69—-72 and 22.208—-13; Ar. Ran. 1393. 

6 Cf. Eur. Jon 1016—17. 
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the Trojans? Because of the tragic focus on the unity of the opposites, of 
intensified utterance seeming to express both joy and grief, which gives rise 
to oxymora such as, for instance, our earlier ‘paian of the dead’, or Elektra’s 
sobbing compared to laughter (Cho. 448), or the play on the ambiguity of 
Bor) between joy and grief at Soph. OT 420,” or the wedding song that has 
to be re-learnt as a lament later in the Agamemnon (705-12) and which is 
said, in another evocation of the scales, to fall to (éréppetre) the kinsmen 
of the bridegroom to sing.” 

Like the chorus in (27), Klytaimestra’s concluding wish ‘that the good 
may prevail not in equilibrium’ (349 uh S1xoppdtrws éyelv) uses the 
power of speech to resolve the ‘equilibrium’ of the unity of opposites. This 
suggests that, three lines earlier (346), the corrupt éyptyyopov qualifying 
the ‘suffering of the killed’ should be evtyopov, ‘fair-spoken’.” Similarly, 
the herald insists that a ‘fair-spokern’ (eU@nyov, i.e. auspicious) day should 
not be polluted with the telling of bad news — he means the storm suffered 
by the Greek fleet on its return: 


(30) etonuov Tap ov TrIpEtrEl KaKayyéAe 
yhooon piaiverv: xæpis ñ Tut) Geddv. (636-7) 


It is not seemly to pollute an auspicious day 
with the voice of bad news. Separate is the honour [for the gods 


below] 
from the [Olympian] gods. H»! 


The allusive brevity of yoopis ñ Tiyt) 8e&v implies the familiarity of the prin- 
ciple, unfamiliar to us, that gods above and gods below must be kept apart. 

The herald continues by describing at length an example of what would 
be bad news, namely the sack of a city. In the case of such suffering, he 
adds, it is appropriate (mpte: again) to utter Ta1éva Tdév8’ Epo, ‘this 
paian of the Erinyes’ (645). This description is meant as hypothetical. But 
in fact a city (Troy) as been sacked, and so ‘this paian of the Erinyes’, refer- 
ring to the hypothetical description, is a reality (hence the unusual role of 
the deictic tév5e). We are reminded that a Greek paian means its opposite 
(lament) for the Trojans: whereas a paian, expressing triumph, belongs to 


7 Seaford 1987c”: 119. Cf. e.g. Soph. Aj. 976; Eur. El. 756, HF 751, 895. 

* The point of the scales image may be that the anomalous absence of the bride’s kin resolves the 
equilibrium inherent in the normal wedding (between sorrow and joy, bride’s kin and bridegroom's 
kin) irreversibly into lamentation by bridegroom’s kin: see further Seaford 1987c”: 123-7. 

9 Headlam’s brilliant conjecture. Page ignores the decisive objections (Headlam, Fraenkel, Thomson) 
to èypnyopós (Porson). 
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the gods above (notably Apollo), the Erinyes are of the world below, and 
agents of revenge.®° This confirms, by the way, the interpretation I have 
given of (30) — following Thomson and Fraenkel — against Page’s ‘separate 
[i.e. from pollution] is the honour due to the gods’. The herald’s attempt 
to keep the opposites separate is thwarted by his own choice of a detailed 
description of the sufferings of a sacked city as an example of what would 
be bad news. The oddity of this is the price paid for the manifestation of 
the power of the unity of opposites (of good news with bad, of victory 
with defeat, of the gods above with the gods below) over his intention to 
keep them separate. There is the same manifestation in his very next words, 
beginning the account of the storm that ravaged the Greek fleet: 


(31) 1éds KESVA TOTS KaKOION OUMYEL§oo, Adyoov 
xedv Ayarois ovK aunvitov Ody; 
Euvœuoocav yap, SvTes EXP1IoTO1 TO Tpiv, 
Trup Kal @dAacoa ... (648-51) 


How shall I mix good with bad, telling 

of a storm for the Akhaians that was not without the anger of the 
gods? 

For fire and sea, being previously most hostile to each other, swore 
alliance... 


Despite the intentions of the herald, the opposites combine, even at the 
level of cosmology: sea combines with fire. 

Agamemnon arrives. Rejecting Klytaimestra’s invitation to walk on the 
textiles, he tells her not to spread cloths on his path, for it is gods who 
should be honoured thus, and for a mortal to walk on embroidered finery 
(923 èv troikiAots ... KaAAEo1v) is not without fear. He tells her to honour 
him as a man, not a god, and continues, 


(32) yapis ToSo0whotpev Te Kal Torkov 
KAnSeav åüTeï. (926-7) 
Separately proclaims the utterance” of ‘footmats’ and ‘embroideries’. 


Agamemnon is here emphasising the distinction he has just made: footmats 
(for men) are distinct from embroideries (for gods). However, Page 


6 Cf. Ag. 1075, 1078-9. For the juxtaposition of the paian with its chthonic opposite in tragedy, see 
Rutherford 1994-5. 
& Or ‘name’, as at Eum. 418. 
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translates rather “Fame shouts aloud, without footwipers and embroideries’ 
(i.e. my fame speaks for itself), ignoring Fraenkel’s decisive objections to 
this translation: in particular To8dynotpa are contemptible and so cannot 
be equivalent in this context to TroikiAa, which have just been said to be 
appropriate for a god not a man. Page objects that KAndeav, dite and the 
strong coupling with te kai are all inappropriate to the translation he 
rejects, failing to see that the strong coupling expresses a unity of opposites 
(between footmats for men and embroideries for gods, both mats) that the 
emphatically placed ywpis and the strangely emphatic KAndav &ürTteï are 
needed to separate. Once again, an unexpected, seemingly cumbersome 
expression makes sense as emphatic differentiation of opposites. H” Te ... 
xai has a similar function earlier in the same scene: 


(33) yvoon S& yxpove SiatTrevOdpEvos 
Tov Te Sikaios Kai Tov &kaipws ... (807-8) 


You will know in time by investigating 
the one who justly and the one who unseasonably ... 


— opposites which Agamemnon disastrously fails to separate, just as in the 
event he fails to separate ToSéwnotpa and moikiña, thereby also fatally 
uniting the opposites of man with god (922-3), male with female (918) and 
Greek with barbarian (919). 

Just as Agamemnon is killed by a giAos, Kassandra remembers how she 
was mocked (her prophecies disbelieved) by her own relatives: 


(34) gidov Um’ éyBpav où S1xoppdtras, yaTHv. (1272) 
by hostile friends not in equilibrium, in vain. 


Page comments ‘nothing whatever can be made of the words où 
Sixoppdétras yatnv’. Fraenkel takes them together as meaning ‘not equivo- 
cally in vain’, i.e. ‘and their delusion clear beyond doubt’, on the grounds 
that ot S1xoppdtrass goes harshly with úm’ éy@pdsv and ‘does not add to the 
powerful phrase piAwv úm éx@pdv anything essential’. But it does. Once 
again, what seems cumbersome and pointless acquires point as resolving 
the unity of opposites (expressed as equilibrium) — here of pidos with 
éx8pds.° It is the hostility that prevailed.” 


& Cf. Eur. Phoen. 1446 pidos yap éxOpds éyévet’, GAN’ uws pios. 
% yétnv then refers (if not corrupt) to the disastrous outcome of their mocking. 
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Like the bow and lyre of Heraclitus, scales in equilibrium embody the 
unity of opposites, but are also — unlike bow and lyre — an instrument 
of divine Justice. It is this that implies hope. Aika 8& Tois yév Tabotow 
yadeiv érrippétrer (Ag. 250-1; cf. Cho. 61): escape from the unity of opposites 
means Justice, or Zeus (passage 28), inclining the scales. The divine scales 
are fleetingly evoked, along with the idea of the gods as jurors voting ‘not 
in equilibrium (ot 8:xo0ppétrs)’ for the destruction of Troy (Ag. 815-16). 
In the trial of Orestes in the Eumenides the votes of the human jurors are 
equal — a potentially disastrous unity of opposites resolved by the casting 
vote of Athena.*t Only one obstacle then remains to permanent escape 
from violence and suffering. The Erinyes, equally capable of causing devas- 
tation or blessings, remain angry. Athena addresses them thus: 


(35) oùk äv Sikatos TÄS’ étrippétrois TOAEI 
uñviv tiv’... (888—9) 


Not justly would you bring down (as in a balance) on this polis 
any anger ... 


Here again émrippétreiv is not a dead metaphor: rather than meaning merely 
‘inflict’, it expresses resolution of a unity of opposites, of a situation in the 
balance, of which the Erinyes may incline either side. '! 


5. Permanent Resolution 


It was the unity of opposites — the indistinguishability of offence and 
counter-offence — that seemed to make resolution of the conflict impos- 
sible. Just as the killing of Agamemnon is assimilated — in (4) and (5) — to 
the killing of Iphigeneia, so the killing of Klytaimestra is assimilated to 
the killing of Agamemnon: offence and counter-offence form a unity of 
opposites. The assimilation is expressed in antithetical Satzparallelismus, 
for instance: 


(36) (a) dvti pév éxOpas yAaoons éxBpa 
yardooa TEAgiobe ... 
avTi È TANytis povias poviav 
TAnyhy Tiwétw. SpcoavTi mabey ... (Cho. 309-13) 


64 Seaford 1995. 
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In return for words of hate 

let words of hate be paid ... 

In return for bloody blow 

let bloody blow be paid. The doer must suffer ... 


(b) *Apns “Aps: EupBoarci, Aika Aika. (Cho. 461) 
Ares clashes with Ares, Justice with Justice. 


This results in ‘suffering that is hard to put a stop to’ (470). Apollo tells 
Orestes to go after his father’s murderers ‘in the same way (tpdtrov Tév 
autév), meaning to kill them in return’ (274). The display of a male and a 
female corpse will mirror the same display at the end of the Agamemnon, 
and evokes the same ironical reference to their lying together in love (Ag. 
1446, Cho. 906). And the identity of agency is expressed by the formal 
symmetry of stichomythia: 


(37) Klyt. ñ Moipa tovtav, & Tékvov, Tapaitia. 
Or. Kai tTévde Toivuv Moip’ étrépouvev udpov. (Cho. 910-11) 


Klyt. Fate is partly responsible, O child, for these things. 
Or. And so it is Fate that brings this death too. 


Similarly the same agents (the Erinyes) both impel Orestes to kill his 
mother and punish him for killing her: 


(38) Klyt. dpa, púñagaı untpds éyKdTous KUvas. 
Or. Tas Tot tratpds 5é Tdds PUY TrapEls TAs; (924-5) 


Klyt. Look, beware the angry hounds of your mother. 
Or. How am I to escape those of my father if I fail to do this? 


This threat of attack on Orestes by the Erinyes of his father had been 
proclaimed by Apollo (Cho. 283-4). To be sure, the Erinyes of the father 
may be thought to be in a sense distinct from those of the mother. But 
Orestes envisages his matricide as a third drink of unmixed blood for the 
Erinys (singular, Cho. 577-8): i.e. the same Erinys is actively involved in 
the whole chain of revenge.” "4 


% ‘Taplin 1978: 125-6. 
°° Cf. the weighing of single tragic lines against each other at Ar. Ran. 1378-1413. 
7 See also Ag. 155, 1119, 1190, 1433, 1501, 1569, 1580; Cho. 402, 651. 
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Offence and counter-offence, dramatised in the first and second plays 
of the trilogy respectively, are assimilated to each other, and have failed 
to bring resolution (Cho. 1073-6). Accordingly, the third play brings 
resolution by distinguishing between them. The judicial decision is a 
‘separation’ (Sicipetv: Fum. 472, 488, 630, 749), that must occur éT]TUpws 
(488) — the adverb used of the definitive resolution in the hymn to Zeus 
(passage 28). Killing Agamemnon and killing Klytaimestra are ‘not the 
same thing’ (625). 

A crucial precondition for this separation is that the superhuman 
involvement, which we have seen in the first two plays intensifying the 
unity of the opposed acts of violence, should be differentiated (as it is, 
vainly, in passage 30). Hence early in the Eumenides the repeated emphasis 
that the Erinyes, who in the Choephori were aligned with Apollo (283-4), 
are separate from — and detested by — the Olympian gods (69-73, 185-91, 
197, 350-2, 365-6, 385-6). The physical presence of Apollo and the Erinyes 
underpins the differentiation of opposed principles that allows the judi- 
cial differentiation of the acts of violence. But differentiation is only the 
necessary first step. Permanent escape from the cycle of violence, like per- 
manent escape from the cycle of life and death, requires reconciliation of 
the opposites in a new order. 

How is this reconciliation to be achieved? First we should glance at 
Anaximander and Heraclitus, each of whom imagines a cosmology 
pervaded by opposites.“ Anaximander imagines that the opposites ‘give 
penalty and retribution to each other for their injustice according to the 
assessment of time’, a process that also seems to be reabsorption and 
reuniting of the opposites into the ‘unlimited’ (&treipov), from which they 
had been separated out. For Heraclitus the tension between opposites, 
and the transformation of opposites into each other, is controlled by the 
logos. I argue elsewhere”? that the cosmology constituted by the unity and 
interaction of opposites controlled by a third party — imagined in their 
different ways by Anaximander and Heraclitus — is in part a projection of 
interpersonal opposition that is controlled ultimately by the polis. 

We have seen that central to the Oresteia, too, is the unity and interaction 
of opposites, which — though dominated by interpersonal oppositions — 
seems all-pervasive, even acquiring a cosmological dimension, and is 


* Comparison of Aeschylus with the Presocratics has been surprisingly thin: most detailed is 
Rösler 1970. 

®© DK 12 B 1; Vlastos 1970: 77-80. 

7° Seaford 2004c. 
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eventually controlled, with the help of the gods, by the polis. And so the 
Oresteia dramatises the kind of social process that is, in Presocratic phil- 
osophy and even in the Oresteia itself, projected onto the cosmos. What 
distinguishes the civic optimism of the Oresteia is that the polis does not 
merely control an unending cycle of oppositions but permits an escape 
from the cycle into permanent well-being.” 

We have noted the influence of mystery cult on Heraclitus, and in par- 
ticular on his idea of the passage of the soul through the transformation of 
opposites into each other. Whether, like mystic doctrine, he also believed 
that the soul could escape from this cycle of cosmological transformation 
into permanent well-being is unknown (it is not indicated in the extant 
fragments). But the mystic doctrine is certainly analogous to the escape 
dramatised in the Oresteia, even if it did not influence it. 

But perhaps it did influence it. The overall conception of events in the 
Prometheia (whether or not that trilogy was by Aeschylus) was influenced 
by the mystic idea of the passage of the soul through the cosmological cycle 
to eventual liberation.” Moreover, several passages of the Oresteia have 
been identified as evoking the mystic ritual at Eleusis.” To these I would 
add that the beacon in the darkness welcomed by the watchman as sig- 
nifying ‘release from sufferings’ (Ag. 20-1) would have evoked the light 
in the darkness that signified salvation after sufferings in the Eleusinian 
ritual.” But firelight can be delusive (492) or even destructive (389). What 
the 7! watchman sees is generally translated ‘light in the darkness’ but 
actually means ‘dark light’ (21 òppvaiou trupds).” It is only at the end of 
the trilogy that this unity of opposites is resolved by the direct association 
of the torchlight escorting the Erinyes with the permanence of their ben- 
evolence to Attica (Eum. 1029-31). The Eleusinian mysteries are a festival 
of the Athenian polis, and combine salvation for the individual initiand 
with the celebration of the gift of corn for all humankind. The liberation 
of Prometheus in the Prometheia, modelled on the mystic passage of the 
individual soul, brings permanent blessings for all humankind.” Similarly 
the liberation of Orestes brings to the Athenian polis blessings (the cult of 


7 This is not of course to say that punishment will become unnecessary: see e.g. passage (5) and 
Eum. 954-5. 

7 Seaford 1986a9. 

3 Thomson 1966: index s.v. Eleusinian Mysteries; Seaford 1994b: 373-4. 

74 Seaford 1996a: 202; Thomson 1966 on Ag. 1. 

* Cf. Cho. 319 oxdTt pdos dvtipopov; Soph. Aj. 394 oxdTos, udv pcos; OC 1549 & pds àpeyyés. 

76 Seaford 1986a9. 
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the Erinyes, the law court, the alliance with Argos) whose permanence is 
repeatedly emphasised.” 

This permanent resolution depends on reconciliation of the opposites 
that are early in the Eumenides so emphatically differentiated, the chthonian 
Erinyes and the Olympian gods. In the aetiological narrative of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, Persephone is rescued 
from Hades by Zeus, but will have to spend a third of each year with 
Hades, an arrangement ratified by Zeus (445-8); and Demeter, though 
she fails to immortalise Demophoén, bestows on mortals happiness after 
death through initiation. Both outcomes incorporate the claims of death 
into the permanent victory over it. Death and life, the lower and the upper 
world, are reconciled so as to produce not a symmetrical unity of opposites 
but the predominance of the more desirable opposite. And this is also the 
incorporation of Persephone and Demeter into the male predominance of 
Hades and Zeus (414, 485). Similarly in the Eumenides the claims of the 
chthonian female Erinyes are incorporated into the permanent well-being 
of the male-dominated polis. But what form does this incorporation of the 
Erinyes take? 

The chorus of the Agamemnon, in their anxiety as the king enters the 
house, sing: 


(39) pada yap Tor TŞ TOAS 
Uyleias aKOpEOTOV 
TEPUA: VOOOS Yap 
yeltov dudtoixos épeider. (1001-4) 


Much health has an insatiable boundary. For disease, sharing a party 
wall, presses upon it. 


The text is incurably corrupt,” but sense emerges. There are parallels, cited 
by the commentators, for the idea that it is damaging to pursue health too 
far. An excessive cargo — continue the chorus — causes the ship to founder 
on a reef; excessive wealth and famine are remediable, but (aptly for the 
context) blood once fatally shed cannot be restored. This introduces the 
idea that what produces unity of the opposites (by destroying the party 
wall between them) is excess.” Their differentiation is maintained by mod- 
eration. The desired state is situated between extremes. This applies to the 


7” Eum. 291, 484, 572, 670-2, 683, 708, 763, 853, 891, 965, 975, 977s 992, 1031. 

78 On metrical grounds. In particular, t&s ToAAGs may be an intrusive gloss: West 1990: 207-9. 

7 An idea beautifully expressed in 1013 thyoves yéuæwv öyav, which should not be changed to 
TAnopovas ...: Page’s objection — ‘what the ship is too full of ... is not “woe” but “wealth”, “surfeit 
of goods” ’ — fails to recognise the unity of opposites. 
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basic goods of health and wealth as well as — we inevitably feel — to the 
impending act of revenge. Accordingly the same word &xdpeoTos, ‘insati- 
able’, is used here of health, of the wealth that ends in disaster (1331), of 
the disaster that may spring from good fortune (756) and of the reciprocal 
violence (1117, 1484): things pass, through excess, into their opposite. The 
Erinyes will spell out the implication of this view: '" 


(40) unt &vapxtov Biov 
unTE SEOTTOTOULEVOV 
aivéons: TAVTÌ WEow TO KPaTOS Eòs 
GoTracev, GAN’ GAAa © épopever. (Eum. 526-30) 


approve neither an ungoverned life 

nor a tyrannised one; 

god gave power to every mean/middle, 

though he oversees different things in different ways. 


This principle has a psychological dimension: it is, continue the Erinyes, 
from ‘health of minds that much-prayed-for well-being comes’. Their early 
enunciation of the principle (before the trial of Orestes) and its reiter- 
ation by Athena (696-7) prefigure the eventual reconciliation, in which 
they pray for the permanent exclusion of ‘insatiable’ (976 &trAnoTos) civil 
conflict, and praise the Athenians (1000) for having achieved cwppootvn 
(moderation, self-control). 

The principle in passage (40) is universal (“every mean’, with ta&vTi in 
emphatic position).°° And so it is comparable to another strand of con- 
temporary philosophy, namely Pythagoreanism. The earliest Pythagorean 
whose words survive is Philolaos (c.470-390). Among the very few 
authentic extant fragments we have: 


(41) (a) Nature in the world order was fitted together [or ‘harmonised’, 
&pyox6n] from unlimiteds and limiters (è dcreipwv Te Kal 
Tepaivévtev), both the whole world order and the things in it. 
(DK 44 B 1) 

(b) ... since these beginnings (the unlimiteds and limiters) pre- 
existed and were neither alike each other nor even related, they 
could not have been ordered (kooun8ñvan) if &ppovia [fitting 
together, harmony] had not come upon them ... (B 6) 


%2 Even though the illustration they go on to give is, once again, of the excessively loaded ship 
foundering on the reef (of Justice). 
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This is followed immediately by a discussion of musical &puovia.™ In Plato's 
Symposium the Pythagoreanising doctor Eryximakhos speaks of concord 
brought to hostile opposites as a principle in both medicine and music.* 
Some Pythagoreans maintain, according to Aristotle (Met. 986a), that the 
fundamental constituents of the world are ten pairs of opposites (including 
good—bad). This idea seems to go back to the fifth century.® Other passages 
of Aristotle indicate that the first pair in the list — limit—unlimit — is (as 
it is for Philolaos) fundamental,** and that the list is (as suggested by the 
presence of the pair good—bad) evaluative: there is a ‘column of the goods’, 
and ‘the bad belongs to the unlimited, the good to the limited’.® 

We have then two models for the relation of opposites to each other. 
One is found in the Ionians Anaximander and Heraclitus. In this model 
the opposites may be thought to form a unity, in any of various ways: they 
constantly encroach on, or are transformed into, only each other; or they 
form a single continuum; or they depend on each other; or they are two 
aspects of the same entity or process. Neither opposite is superior to — 
or can ultimately prevail over — the "I other. And so tension or strife 
persists. This is the model from which the Oresteia is constantly trying to 
escape.*° The other model, associated with Pythagoreanism, is of opposites 
which retain their separate identities but combine to form an ordered 
whole. In this order one opposite may be superior to and dominate the 
other: for instance, Philolaos’ idea of the fitting together of unlimiteds and 
limiters through harmonia is not an identity or mutual encroachment of 
limit and unlimited but a limitation of the unlimited;*’ and Plato in his 


* B 6A: for the authenticity and continuity of this fragment, see Huffman 1993: 147-60. Philolaos 
seems to have known of the harmonic mean, even if he did not call it ‘harmonic’: see DK 44 A 24 
and Huffman 1993: 167-71. 

186d-187a. This resembles the idea of health propounded by Pythagoras’ fellow-Krotonian Alkmaion 
(DK 24 B 4), who was a contemporary of Aeschylus (see n. 83). With Eryximakhos’ puzzlement over 
Heraclitus Plato satirises the confusion between Heraclitus and Pythagoreanism that persists even 
today (see n. 86 below). Heraclitean ‘harmony’, in contrast to Pythagorean, involves tension or strife 
between the opposites: Guthrie 1962: 435-7. 

Aristotle says that he does not know whether it influenced Alkmaion of Kroton or vice versa. 
Alkmaion probably lived in the early to mid-fifth century: Guthrie 1962: 341-4, 357-9. 

84 Met. 990a8; Eth. Nic. 106b29; Guthrie 1962: 246. 

3 Eth. Nic. 1096b15, 1106b29. 

And so I regard the following incidental remarks in books on Aeschylus as profoundly misleading: at 
the end of the Oresteia, ‘violence and counter-violence lead to harmony. There is a union of 
opposites. In this way a dialectical conception of the universe emerges ... which at the beginning of 
the fifth century comes into fruition ... in two quite different works of art, that of the dramatists 
and that of the philosopher Heraclitus’ (Moreau 1985: 290). “The basic ethical pattern or rhythm 
revealed by the action of the Oresteia is one of reciprocity and balance’ (Gagarin 1976: 59). 
Huffman 1993: 37-53. In the two extant fragments of Philolaos cosmogony the first thing fitted 
together (Gpuoo8év), at the centre of the sphere, is called ‘hearth (DK 44 B 7), and the kóopos 
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Pythagoreanising™ ontology in the Philebus clearly believes that the limit 
should control the unlimited and ‘put an end to the conflict of opposites’, 
notably in health and music (25d—26b). This is the model in which the 
Oresteia finds a solution.” 

The process envisaged in the first model — the alternating encroach- 
ment of opposites on, or their transformation into, only each other — is 
unlimited both in the sense that there is no limit to prevent the opposites 
successively annihilating each other and in the sense that the cycle has no 
end. But the second model implies — as does the Erinyes’ notion of the 
mean (passage 40) — a limit preventing either opposite from prevailing — a 
limit like the party wall between health and disease. The unlimited with 
which the Oresteia is most concerned are those of reciprocal violence and 
the accumulation of wealth. They are related in that the reciprocal vio- 
lence brought control of the wealth of the royal household.” Xaipet’ èv 
aioiyiaioi TAOUTOU, uttered by the Erinyes (996), means in effect ‘rejoice 
in the individual /imits to wealth.” But they stress the power of every 
mean, and Philolaos regards the fitting together of limiters and unlimiteds 
as universal. 

Although there was an ancient tradition that Aeschylus was a Pythagorean 
(Cic. Tusc. 3.23), and attempts have been made to find evidence of this 
in his dramas, I do not assert the direct influence of Pythagoreanism on 
Aeschylus any more than I do the direct influence of Heraclitus. The point 
is that these ideas are not the recondite property of marginal researchers, 
but have — in varying forms — a widespread currency that derives at least 
in part from the similarity of social processes in the advanced city-states.” 
‘The (pre-Pythagorean) political origin of the importance of the mean is 
manifest in the poetry of Solon, who is — like Aeschylus — concerned with 
the cohesion of the polis, and sees that from the unlimited accumulation 
of wealth comes ruthlessly destructive civic conflict (frr. 13.71-6; 4.5—6), in 
which he mediates between rich and poor (frr. 5; 36.19-20; 37.9-10). He 
sees — again like Aeschylus — that what is required is moderation (fr. 4c.3 év 
uetpioioi TieoGe uéyav vdov), and even universalises and projects onto the 


comes to be from the centre outwards (B 17): i.e. fitting together produces a limited piece of the 

unlimited (fire): Huffman 1993: 42-3. 

Huffman 1993: 106. 

*% Aristotle records that, according to the Pythagoreans, supreme excellence and goodness are not 
present in the beginning, on the grounds that, although for plants and animals their beginnings are 
causes, excellence and perfection are in their outcome (Met. 1072b30). Cf. Guthrie 1962: 248-51. 

9° Ag. 1574, 1638; Cho. 301. 

” Cf. aioipos at Hom. Od. 21.294; 23.14. 

2 Seaford 2004c. 
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cosmos the limits implicit in this attitude of moderation: ‘It is very diff- 
cult to apprehend the mind’s invisible measure (uétpov) which alone holds 
the limits (meipara) of all things.’ And H^! just as Solon denies victory to 
both sides (fr. 5.6), so in Aeschylus the Erinyes are assured that they have 
not been defeated (Fum. 795): it is the city of Athens (901, 915, 1009) and 
the principle of permanent positive reciprocity* that has won the vic- 
tory. Here again, we may add, there is escape from the unity of opposites, 
for the positive reciprocity is not also negative reciprocity and the vic- 
tory is not also defeat, whereas in the Choephori Elektra’s prayer (passage 
25) combined positive and negative reciprocity (44 xépiv &yéprtov), and 
Orestes’ ‘victory’ was simultaneously a defeat (1017, 1023). 

In the Pythagorean table of ten oppositions preserved by Aristotle the 
good is associated with limit, male, still and light, the bad with unlimited, 
female, moving and darkness. The textile by means of which Klytaimestra 
kills her husband is called an ‘unlimited &yiBAnotpov® ... a bad wealth of 
cloth’ (Ag. 1382-3), and is associated with the textiles on which Agamemnon 
walks,’ which were bought, Klytaimestra boasts, with the unlimited wealth 
of the house.” The unendingness of the murderous (Cho. 1015) textile is 
emphasised again by Apollo in the trial scene (Fum. 634-5 év © &téppovi 
| Kotte Tredtjoao’ ävõpa Sadów mém). Klytaimestra’s bathing and 
wrapping of her still-living husband is perverted death ritual,” and death 
ritual is a completion, a /imit. Just as the Euripidean Elektra vainly calls the 
textile covering her murdered mother an ‘end of the great sufferings of the 
house,” so the ‘unlimited’ textile with which Klytaimestra murdered her 
husband and covered his corpse evokes the unendingness of the sufferings 


Fr. 16 yvapootvns 8 åpavès yoAeTTOTATSV oTi vooo | METPOV, ô SÌ TaVTOV TreipaTa poŭvov 
éxer. Cf. fr. 13.52, the iueptfis coins uétpov of poetry. So too Philolaos seems to imply that in some 
way knowing involves limiting: DK 44 B 3 àpxòv yap ovSé TO yvwooúpevov éooeital TaV TOV 
ateipwv édvtav. This interpretation, with yvosoovpevov active in sense, is cogently argued by 
Huffman 1993: 18-20, who also compares PI. Zheaet. 161c—162d. Others have taken yvwootpevov 
as passive (cf. the Aristotelian belief that an unlimited object is unknowable). 

Eum. 974-5 vik& 8 a&yobdv Epis fuetépa Sia travtds. Note how Fum. 868, sÙ máoyouoav, 
echoes the antithetical Satzparallelismus of passage (4), &€1a Spdoas, aia máoxæv. Cf. 984-6, 992 
eUppovas eUppoves aici, 999 piñas piñor. 

5 &u@piBAnotpov is from the verb éugiBdAAw, ‘put around’, which is used for dressing the corpse, and 
so suggests a shroud. It is ‘unlimited’ (&treipov) because the funerary garment was wrapped around 
the hands and feet of the corpse, and sometimes even the head, and in the hands of Klytaimestra 
encloses, like a net, which is &treipov in the sense that it has no limit past which the quarry can 
escape. But ämsıpov is also associated with the ‘bad wealth of cloth’. 

Taplin 1978: 79-82; Seaford 1998c*: 130. 

97 Ag. 949, 958-62; Seaford 1998c*: 124-31. 

38 Seaford 1984c". 

» El. 1232; cf. Ag. 1107-9 ... TEAos. 
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of the house (as well as of its wealth). This unendingness is associated with 
the spirits of revenge, Klytaimestra’s female champions the Erinyes, as is 
the covering textile (Ag. 1580 èv trétrAo1s “Epivlev). 

We have, then, an alignment of female with bad and with the unlimit 
that subverts the limit of ritual. This corresponds to the Pythagorean table 
of opposites. Given the opposition between on the one hand the Erinyes’ 
permanent and universal mobility’ and on the other the domestic fixity 
eventually achieved by Orestes (and indeed by the Erinyes), we may add 
the opposition still/moving. And we may also add the polarity light/ 
darkness, given the association in the Eumenides of the Erinyes — and of the 
womb — with darkness,’ together with the theme of light in the darkness 
described above. 

Resolution of the conflict depends, we noted, on making a distinction 
between offence and counter-offence. This distinction is eventually found 
in the famous distinction between the male as parent of the child and 
the female as the mere environment for the seed to grow in. This argu- 
ment, justifying Orestes in killing his mother to avenge his father, is put 
forward by Apollo with a reference to the motherless Athena (658-66), 
and then endorsed by Athena referring to her own motherlessness (735-8). 
Similarly, just as Philolaos envisages the creating of the world as a limiting 
of the unlimited, so — at the level of the microcosm — he envisages sperm 
as ‘constructing’ (kataoKevaotikov) the animal that is constructed (Tò 
KataoKevalouevov Cov), with the womb as the ‘place’ in which this 
occurs." ké 

The casting vote in favour of this principle, and so for the acquittal 
of Orestes, is given by Athena, who thereby resolves the equilibrium of 
opposed votes. She is herself a unity of opposites, as a female who has no 
mother and, having just come from the battlefield (397—404, cf. 292-6), 
is probably dressed in armour (as she is in Homer and frequently in vase 
painting) — a female warrior. For her to announce that she favours the 
male in ‘all things’ (737) is female endorsement (and so more acceptable 
to the Erinyes) of a universal asymmetrical relationship between male and 


12° Memorably described by Apollo at Eum. 76-7. 

‘1 Womb: Eum. 665; Erinyes: Cho. 285-6, Eum. 72, 322; 370, 378-80, 396, 416, 844, 922. 

2 DK 44 A 27; Huffman 1993: 298-9. Plato in his Pythagoreanising cosmogony divides the cosmos 
into three kinds of thing. There is what he likens to the mother: that which, itself formless, receives 
forms, which are imitations of what (permanently) exists. There is what he likens to the father: the 
source or model for what comes into being. And there is what comes into being: the offspring, 
which is in between father and mother (Ti. 5oc—d). 
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female. The unity of opposites announced in the first oxymoron of the 
trilogy (Ag. 11 yuvaikds &vSpdBouaAov ... Kéap) is finally differentiated. 

To conclude. Tragedy, performed at a festival of the polis, develops out 
of a synthesis of the rituals of mystic initiation and (lamentation in) hero 
cult. This synthesis, based in part on the antithetical Satzparallelismus 
common to both kinds of ritual, bequeaths to tragedy a focus on the 
unity of opposites — notably of life and death and of friend and enemy — 
manifest both in verbal expression and in the shape of action. Further, 
the synthesis is deployed, in the Oresteia, to express the political problem 
of the perpetuation of reciprocal violence. The identity of offence and 
counter-offence, expressed in antithetical Satzparallelismus, is an especially 
problematic instance of the unity of opposites, as it precludes the differ- 
entiation of opposites that would permit an end to the cycle of violence. 
‘The need to escape from this grievous cycle has a model in the need of the 
soul to escape, through mystic ritual, from the grievous cycle of reincar- 
nation. The struggle to differentiate united opposites, which is a frequent 
theme of the Agamemnon and Choephori, succeeds in the Eumenides with 
the opening out to polis and cosmos: the gods of the upper and lower 
world are emphatically differentiated so as to enable the incorporation of 
the latter into a new order controlled by the former and of the female into 
a new order controlled by the male-dominated polis.” 

The polis is constituted by the integration of potentially conflicting 
groups. The creation of the Athenian polis included — according to the 
version preserved in Plutarch’s Life of Solon — both the control of reciprocal 
violence by the polis and the control of women (especially their funerary 
practice) by the men. Early Greek cosmologies, in imagining the universe in 
terms of society, imagined it as constituted by opposites whose interaction 
is controlled by an overall power — the ‘assessment of time’ (Anaximander), 
the Jogos (Heraclitus), harmonia (Philolaos). The Oresteia too projects onto 
the cosmos (as the Olympian and chthonian deities) a controlled inter- 
action of opposites. At first it represents opposites — as do Anaximander 
and Heraclitus — as a unity, identical with or giving rise to each other; 
but finally it represents them — as does Pythagoreanism — as asymmetric- 
ally reconciled. But it differs from all three ‘philosophical’ cosmologists 
in its comprehensiveness: it represents the relationship between the social 
and the (anthropomorphic) cosmic order, as well as transition — under the 
influence of mystic and civic optimism — from the unity of the opposites to 
their differentiation and reconciliation in a permanent new order. 


13 Note esp. 973 ĠAN éxpatnoe Zeùs &yopotos; 1045-6 Zeùs TavtdéTrtas oUTa Moip& te ouykatéßa. 
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Finally, my argument contributes incidentally to the debate between 
myself and Simon Goldhill on the question of whether we can say, as I have, 
that, despite the ‘manifest complexity and ambiguity’ of the Oresteia, in 
the end ‘the questions are indeed answered and the conflicts resolved’.'* 

There is a sense in which, at the end of the Oresteia, anxiety remains. The 
well-being of Athens will continue to depend on the awe and fear (Eum. 
517-25, 698-703) needed to ensure respect for the Areopagus and perform- 
ance of cult for the Erinyes. In this sense we can indeed point to the failure 
of resolution. But for Goldhill, failure of resolution belongs to the text 
itself, in the form of persistent ambivalence. The crucial role of Athena as 
warrior female who chooses !®! the male is a paradox that contributes — as 
does the tied human vote that requires her intervention — to the failure of 
the civic discourse at the end of the Eumenides to ‘repress a sense of its own 
insecurities’. In the ambivalent figure of Athena the tensions in the oppos- 
ition between the sexes are ‘displaced but not fully resolved’. 

To be sure, any spectator or reader of the drama may leave with a ‘sense’ 
that the tensions were ‘not fully resolved’.'°° But it is in my view a mistake 
to see the ambivalences as (consciously or even unconsciously) devised to 
evoke this sense. The whole argument of this chapter suggests rather that 
the unity of opposites, both in the tied vote and in the gender of Athena, 
is a precondition for — and persuasive means of — reconciling the Erinyes 
to the transition to a final settlement in which the opposites are definitively 
differentiated and reconciled. 


POSTSCRIPT 


The relatively neglected subject of the relation between Aeschylus and the 
(Presocratic) philosophy of his time is taken further in Seaford 2010c, 2012a 
and 2013a, and in Seaford 207124 it is set in a broader context. For the eco- 
nomic basis of Presocratic philosophy and of tragedy see Seaford 2004c. 


104 Seaford 1994b, 1995; Goldhill 2000. 

15 Goldhill 1986: 31, 5o—t. 

1% For Goldhill (2000: 56) the choice of whether to read for closure or for ambiguity expresses a 
politicised position. I agree that the choice may well be (consciously or unconsciously) influenced 
by a basic orientation that is (in a broad sense) political. Goldhill allows that his political belief that 
‘commitment and openness are not necessarily mutually exclusive values’ is reflected in his critical 
perspective on the Oresteia. I believe that our postmodern openness may in fact function (uncon- 
sciously) as a way of avoiding political commitment. And I allow that this belief of mine is not 
unconnected with my insistence on the political significance for Aeschylus of his construction of a 
transition from the unity of opposites (a strong form of ambiguity) to differentiation and clarity. 
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See also R. Rehm, The Play of Space (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2003), Appendix (“Theories of space’); J. Allison, “Cosmos and 
number in Aeschylus’ Septem’, Hermes 137 (2009), 129-47; and J. Allison, 
‘Antithesis and the one/many in Aeschylus’ Septem’, Mnemosyne 66 (2013), 
566-92. 

For the Presocratics and Sophocles see Vaios Liapis, ATNQ2TOX 
OEOZ: épia tis avOpatrivns yvaoons otous Tlpoowupatinous nai oTov 
OiSitrod5a_ Túpavvo (Athens: Stigme, 2003). 

A brief general survey is W. Allan, “Tragedy and the early Greek philo- 
sophical tradition’, in Justina Gregory (ed.), A Companion to Greek Tragedy 
(Malden, MA and Oxford: Blackwell, 2005), pp. 71-82. 


PART II 


Performance and the Mysteries 


CHAPTER 7 


The ‘Hyporchema of Pratinas 


(XO) Tis ó GdpuBos öös; Ti Tae TÒ YOPEULATO; 
Tis UBpis EuoAev Etti Aiovuoidda To- 
AuTaTaya upEAay; 

Euos uos ó Booutos, 
Eue Sel KeAaSeiv, Eue SeT TaTayeiv 
àv’ dpea otiuevov peta Noiddav 
olá TE KUKVOV G&yovTa 
TIOIKIAOTITEPOV LEAOS. 
Tav åoiðàv Katéotace Mie- 
pis BaciAsiav: ó 8 avAds 
UOTEPOV KOPEVETO- 
Kal yap éo@’ Umnpétas. 
KOU LOVOV UPAUAXOIŞ TE 
TUYYAXiaiol véœv Béo Trapoivayv 
EUMEVAL OTPATNAATAS. 
Taig TOV ppuveoŭ 
TroikiAou Trvody éxovTa: 
piye TOV CAECIO1AAOKGAaHOV, 
AacAoBapuotra <Tra>payeAopusuoRaTav 
Touma TpUTTaVW Séuas TETTAAOLEVOV. 
TW iSou- &Se oor Sebia&s Kal ToSds Siappipd- 
BpiapBoSi6UpapBe, Kicaodxait’ ava, 
&kou’ &koue Tav éuav Awpiov yopeiav. 


What uproar is this? What dances are these? 

What outrageous behaviour has come to Dionysos’ 

tumultuous altar? 

Bromius is mine, mine! It is I who must shout, I who must create 
a clatter 

as I rush over the mountains with Naiads, 

like a swan producing its song of various plumes. 

Pieris established song as queen; let the pipe 

dance in second place, for it is a servant! 

Let it aspire to be general only for 
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revelling and for the fist-fights of drunken 

young men in front of doors. 

Strike the one who has the breath of a spotted toad! 

Set fire to the chatteringly-deep-voiced, 

against-rhythm-and song-marching, spit-wasting-reed (pipe), 
whose body is moulded by an augur! 

Look at this! Here is a tossing of my right hand and my foot 
for you! 

Thriambos, Dithyrambos, ivy-crowned lord — 

listen, listen to my Doric dance-song! 

(trans. Olson 2o11: 121-3, adapted) 


This song is quoted by Athenaeus (14.617c-f). The text reproduced here is 
Snell’s (77GF 4 F 3, I 82 = PMG 708). I do not intend to provide a com- 
mentary on all the linguistic, textual and metrical difficulties. My concern 
is primarily with two problems: the identity of the object of Pratinas’ hos- 
tility, and the kind of performance for which the song was written. This 
will require several digressions, one of which will lead to a new theory 
concerning dithyrambic language. 

Pratinas is angry, as Athenaeus puts it, at the tendency of the new 
choruses (yopoi) to accompany the pipe-players (atAntat) rather than 
the other way around. Who are the '! champions of this tendency? One 
suggestion has been Lasos of Hermione.’ In chapter 29 of [Plut.] De Musica 
(1141c) we read: 


Lasos of Hermione, by altering the rhythms to the tempo of the dithyramb, 
and by taking the extensive range of the pipes (auloi) as his guide and thus 
using a greater number of scattered notes, transformed the music that had 
heretofore prevailed. (trans. Einarson and de Lacy 1967: 421) 


Though far from winning universal acceptance,* this suggestion seems to 
me very likely to be correct.’ 

Lasos was born about 545 and lived in Athens under the patronage of 
Hipparkhos, who was murdered in 514. Pratinas competed in Athens in the 
seventieth Olympiad (500-497) and was probably dead by 467, when his 


! E.g. Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 18-20. 

> E.g. Lloyd-Jones 1966: 16. 

3 The source of the passage in Ps. Plutarch and in Athenaeus is probably Aristoxenus (Garrod 
1920: 130). It is very likely that the Peripatetic school was well informed on the festival performances 
of the late sixth century. The Didaskaliai, in which Aristotle’s research on the records of dramatic 
performances was preserved, may well have covered that period. We have also to reckon with the 
availability of such works as Hellanikos’ Karneonikai (see RE v11.143) and Glaukos of Rhegion’s ‘On 
early poets and musicians’; see also Arist. Poet. 1449a28-31, 37-9; Kranz 1919. For our information on 
Pratinas qua dramatist a likely source is the Peripatetic Khamaileon’s ‘On satyrs’. 
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son Aristias produced one of his satyr plays. The high proportion among 
his plays of satyr plays, thirty-two out of fifty, suggests that he was active 
well before the rule of the tetralogy, which may have been instituted in 
502/5or* and certainly not much later.’ 

Athenaeus also describes the circumstances of Pratinas’ anger: “When 
the hired (uio8opdpav) pipe-players and choral dancers dominated the 
dancing places.’ The detail is not a simple deduction from the song itself, 
and so it has to be taken seriously. pio8opdpav must mean professionalism 
rather than simply the payment of a fee, because the receipt of a fee by 
amateurs would have no effect on the relationship between elements of 
the performance. There is evidence for the existence of professional choral 
dancers in the fourth century in dramatic choruses.‘ If they did exist earlier’ 
they would no doubt be dramatic rather than dithyrambic choral dancers, 
because the dithyrambic contest, unlike the dramatic, was tribal, and the 
dithyrambic leader of the chorus (yopnyés) had to select his chorus from 
among the members of his tribe." It will be argued that Pratinas’ song is 
from a satyr play. But of more interest for the moment is the observation 
on pipe-players (avAnrtai). 

It seems that the state organisation of the City Dionysia was the work 
of Peisistratos, and that dramatic competitions were instituted about 534. 
‘Something like the state of affairs described by Athenaeus’, writes Lloyd- 
Jones, ‘may well have existed towards the end of the fifth century.’? We 
may add that it may well have existed towards the end of the sixth century, 
a generation after the state organisation of the City Dionysia, the very 
period of activity in Athens of both Pratinas and Lasos. But the appearance 
of a class of professional pipe-players in the dramatic and dithyrambic 
contests is not by itself sufficient, as Athenaeus appears to believe, to 
explain the phenomenon attacked by Pratinas. 

At the dances in Phaiakia and on the shield of Akhilleus the singer is 
the ') instrumentalist and also, at least in the former case, the poet." The 
lyre-player (ki8apa8ds) plays the lyre (ki8épa) to his own songs. Alcman 
took some part in the choral dance." Originally the dramatic poet acted 


+ Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 66. 

5 Pickard-Cambridge 1968: 79. 

é Pickard-Cambridge 1968: 90, 279-81. 

7 yopeutai may be an inference from avAntat; cf. Garrod 1920: 131. 
8 Antiph. 6.11; Pickard-Cambridge 1968: 76. 

9 Lloyd-Jones 1966: 17. 

12 Hom. Od. 8.256—64; Il. 18.569-71. 

" PMG 26. 
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in his own plays;* and Sophocles played the lyre in his Thamyris (TrGF IV 
Test. 28). But in fifth-century drama poet, singer and instrumentalist are in 
general distinct. However, even in these conditions the musical inspiration 
need be no other than the poet’s own. When does it cease to be so? When 
the poet-composer becomes subject to the influence of a musical style alien 
to the tradition he has inherited. As a channel of such an influence we find 
in this case, as Athenaeus tells us, the professional pipe-player. Its source 
we may infer from our knowledge of the Lasian musical revolution: the 
dithyramb. 

Of choral lyric in general the predominant instrument is the lyre, but 
of dithyramb and drama, as of Dionysiac religion in general, it is the pipe 
(atviAds). Because the singer cannot play the pipe, it is in this respect more 
naturally independent of song than is the lyre. But more importantly, the 
sound of the pipe, and in particular of the deep-toned bombux, is more 
suitable than the sound of the lyre to unrestrained music and dance, and 
indeed not just to accompany the dance but to excite it: ‘I take up — I will 
not spurn — the pipe, oh tyrant of my mind.”* Aristotle would exclude 
from education the pipe as épyiaotikév (‘belonging to rites of a Dionysiac 
type’), along with the Phrygian mode: 


For both of these are épyiaoTiKé and excite the emotions. The poetry makes 
this clear: for of the instruments it is the pipe especially that accompanies 
Bacchic and all other such movement, and of the harmonies these things 
find their proper form in the Phrygian songs. 


As an example he gives the dithyramb: ‘such as the dithyramb, which is 
generally agreed to be Phrygian’. Contrasted is the Dorian mode: ‘In rela- 
tion to the Dorian mode all agree that it is the most steady and has an 
especially manly character. We may infer that the same contrast, albeit 
from a different perspective, is expressed by Pratinas’ ‘listen to my choral 
dance-song’ (17), and that he is attacking the spread into drama, in the 
hands of professional pipe-players, of the dithyrambic style. 

Pratinas was from Dorian Phleious, Lasos from Hermione, where the 
population was Dryopian, of pre-Dorian origin. Lasos was credited in 
antiquity with the invention of the dithyramb, a misconception probably 


2 Pickard-Cambridge 1968: 93. 

8 See e.g. Roos 1951: 216-18. 

4 Soph. Trach. 216-7; cf. Aesch. fr. 57; Plut. Quaest. conv. 713a; Poll. Onom. 4.81; Lucr. 6.620. 

15 Pol. 1341a22—42b14. 

© See e.g. Hdt. 8.43; the only festival known to us at Hermione was to Dionysos Melanaigis; it 
contained musical competitions (Paus. 2.35.1). 
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deriving from his part in introducing the dithyrambic contests into Athens 
under the tyrants.” There is no good reason to doubt the report in the Suda 
that he wrote the first treatise on music." At Martianus Capella 9.936, of 
which the source is probably Varro, he is credited with the tripartite div- 
ision of mousiké into the Aylikon, the apergastikon and the exangeltikon 
(or herméneutikon). Though the terms themselves are later than Lasos, it 
is argued by Privitera that the tripartite division itself does go back to 
Lasos, as the distinction, which reappears in Plato, between word, music 
and rhythm.” We need not follow Privitera so far as to suppose that 
Pratinas’ song presupposes the tripartite theory. But if the Lasian musical 
innovations were accompanied and supported by the Lasian theory, that 
would give a special point to Pratinas’ '! insistence, in his attack on those 
innovations, on the right relationship between one element (0184, ‘song’) 
and the other (aùñós, ‘pipe. 

Before leaving the question of Pratinas’ anger, we have to deal with a 
small point that might be employed against our argument. The only sub- 
stantial extant fragment of Lasos (PMG fr. 702) refers to itself as in the 
Aeolian mode (&ppovia). But Pratinas too, despite calling this song Dorian, 
elsewhere declares his allegiance to the Aeolian mode (PMG fr. 712).”° But 
even if we were to infer that Lasos and Pratinas composed only, or mainly, 
in the Aeolian mode, we certainly do not know enough about that mode 
to deny the possibility of a conflict within its parameters. The fact that 
Lasos calls it Bapúßpopos (“deep-thundering’), whereas Pratinas calls it the 
middle course, may not be, as Isobel Henderson suggests, simply a matter 
of relativity of pitch.” As Henderson herself concludes, ‘we cannot under- 
stand such terms too exactly in a period of rapid development when the 
main styles were certainly losing any real association with the local schools 
and dialects from which they may originally have been named’. 

We have tried to identify the object of Pratinas’ wrath. Our second, 
closely related task is to determine the kind of performance for which the 
song was written. A once popular” but now relatively unfashionable,” can- 
didate is satyric drama. In order to re-establish this view it will be necessary 
first of all to set down the positive arguments in favour of it. 


” Suda, s.v. Lasos; RE, s.v. Lasos (col. 888); Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 13, 15; Privitera 1965: 86-8. 

8 Privitera 1965: 37-8. 

9 Privitera 1965: 39 ff. 

2 Similarly, his language is Doric, but with Aeolian elements (notably @upevon in v. 9). 

In Wellesz 1957: 382-3. 

2 E.g. Garrod 1920: 133-5; other refs. in Roos 1951: 232 n. 1. 

% The fragment is printed by Page (PMG fr. 708), and studied in Oxford, as lyric poetry; see also 
Lloyd-Jones 1966: 16-18. 
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A. The external evidence. Thirty-two of Pratinas’ fifty plays were satyric.** 
He was renowned in antiquity as a composer of satyr plays,” one of 
which survived to be produced by his son Aristias in 467. 

B. ‘The internal evidence. There can be little doubt that the singers are 
satyrs. This appears particularly in the intimate relationship they claim 
with Dionysos and in their desire to be singing and dancing with the 
Naiads on the mountains.” This was observed in 1912 by Becker, 
who also remarked on certain verbal similarities with the satyric 
Cyclops of Euripides, notably the satyrs’ description of Bromios as 
piñokiooopópos (‘fond of wearing ivy’). We may add that the dance 
movement performed for Dionysos at v. 15 of Pratinas seemed to 
Roos” to be an apt description of the satyric sikinnis (a type of dance) 
as it is described in Athenaeus and Pollux and appears in fifth-century 
vase painting.’ Second, it was suggested by Garrod” that in 8éyas 
(‘body’, v. 14), an odd word to use of the pipe, there is an obscene 
secondary reference to erection.” This he regards as an indication of 
the satyric nature of the song. We may add that Séuas probably has 
the same obscene double entendre in the second line of the Cyclops,” 
and that it was a habit of satyrs to treat |! drinking apparatus as sex 
object: a being who calls his phallos a siphon (Cyc. 439) may well con- 
ceive of the pipe as a phallos. 


We are now in a position to deal with the arguments advanced against 
the apparently inescapable conclusion that the song is from a satyr play. 


1. Lammers makes four points of substance: (a) A song sung by satyrs is 
not necessarily from a satyr play. (b) Musical debate is well represented in 
choral lyric, but never found in tragedy or satyr play. (c) It seems that one 
chorus has performed in the new style, and is then driven out by another, 
which sings the extant song. ‘Ist das ein Drama? Ist das eine dramatische 


4 Suda, s.v. Pratinas. 

* Paus. 2.13.6; Anth. Pal. 7.707. 

Cf. Eur. Cyc. 1, 68, 74, 430. 

27 Becker 1912. 

8 Cyc. 620. 

2 Roos 1951: 178. 

3° Festa 1918. 

3 Garrod 1920: 135. 

2 Cf. Plat. Com. 189.10; Eustath. i I. 1283.31-6; Hsch. s.v. Séuas (cf. Ar. Vesp. 1342; Ath. 14.621bs). 
For the corrupt 6utatpuTéve Garrod proposed puTrapotpuTravens (cf. Hsch. s.v. tapattAacyds). 

3 On the roughly contemporary Pronomos vase (ARV p. 1336), Silenos and the chorus of satyrs have 

phalloi, of which only Silenos is not erect. 

Cyc. 172 (reading xuvfjoopuat), 439, 553-5; ARV 76 (Epictetus, in Tarquinia), 446 (Douris, in 

London). 
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Handlung? (d) At [Plut.] De Musica 31 the name of Pratinas occurs in a list 
of non-dramatic lyric poets.” 


To these points we may reply that (a) It is true that an early satyric song 
need not be dramatic, even if it refers to ‘Dionysos tumultuous altar’;*° 
but a satyric song by Pratinas almost certainly is (see A. above). (b) and 
(c) The musical debate, reference to the conditions of performance and 
absence of ‘dramatische Handlung’ are reminiscent of the parabasis of Old 
Comedy. These features of the parabasis are rightly regarded as primitive, 
a relic of the transition from choral performance to drama. Why then 
should we be surprised to find them in the only substantial fragment of 
early (Phleiasian) satyric drama? In fact the similarity goes beyond con- 
tent. It has been argued that the form of the first half of the parabasis — 
anapaests leading to an invocation — suggests, together with its name, that 
the Aristophanic ‘parabasis’ is derived from the original entrance of the 
chorus.” Pratinas’ song also accompanies a choral entrance — that is gen- 
erally agreed, and is apparent from the opening questions alone.” In its 
form also the satyric song resembles the parabasis: a partly (proceleusmatic) 
anapaestic passage is followed by an invocation of Dionysos. In its action, 
on the other hand, and in the accompanying words, it is reminiscent 
of the aggression of the actual entrance of the Aristophanean chorus.*° 
Pratinas’ song may be without complete dramatic illusion, but it is part 
of an agonic action, from which complete dramatic illusion may easily 
develop. If then the song stands at the transition from a satyric choral per- 
formance — o&tupol ëuueTpa Agyovtes* — to satyric drama, that may help 
to explain (d) the double tradition of Pratinas the dramatist and Pratinas 
the lyric poet. From this apparent discrepancy Lloyd-Jones inferred a 
second Pratinas, a lyric poet of the late fifth century, to whom he appears 
to attribute all the fragments except fr. 4 (PMG fr. 711), largely on the basis 
of the marked interest they display in the history of poetry and music.* 


35 Lammers 1931: 65 ff. 

3° Cf. Pickard-Cambridge 1946: 9—10; Arnott 1962: 43-4. 

37 E.g. Murray 1933: 12; further refs. in Sifakis 1971: 110 n. 3 (Sifakis arguments on this point seem to 
me worthless). 

38 Refs. in Sifakis 1971: 111 n. 21. 

3 Cf. e.g. Polyphemos opening questions at Eur. Cyc. 203. 

4 With vv. 10, 12 cf. esp. Ar. Ach. 280-4, Eq. 247, Av. 365; Roos 1951: 231. 

* Suda, s.v. Arion. 

> At [Plut.] De mus. 31 (1142b) he is included, among other dramatists, in a list of ‘fine composers of 

melodies for the lyre’. A further reason for this may be that it was inferred, rightly or wrongly, from 

the ‘Hyporchema’ that he was a champion of the lyre against the (dramatic) pipe. 

Lloyd-Jones 1966: 18; as Lloyd-Jones observes, all our fragments of Pratinas owe their preservation 

to musical theory. 
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In advancing an alternative explanation of the double tradition ' we do 
not mean to imply that Pratinas was uninterested in musical theory or that 
all his choral works were dramatic. 

Pratinas’ song stands at the transition from satyric choral performance 
to satyric drama. The point has been established partly by analogy with 
the predramatic content, form and action of the ‘entrances’ (parodos and 
parabasis) of Old Comedy. This suggests not that Old Comedy is derived 
from Phleiasian satyr play, but that they bear the marks of a similar origin 
in a certain kind of choral performance. The kind of choral performance 
in question has been inferred from the choruses of Old Comedy, inde- 
pendently of Pratinas, by Cornford.** Various considerations — the size of 
the chorus (twice that of tragedy), the persistence of their hostility from 
parodos to agon, the antichoria implied by the epirrhematic structure of 
the agon, the extant examples of antagonistic antichoria — lead him to 
conclude, with Zielinski, that ‘there is thus a strong probability that in the 
earlier forms of comedy the Agon was a contest between the Leaders of two 
bands distinct and opposed in character, like the men and women in the 
Lysistrata #5 This conclusion is confirmed by an examination of the agonic 
form and the vestigial agonic content of the parabasis, from which the main 
conflict of the play, having been settled in the agon, has been eliminated. 
Analogous to this kind of choral conflict are the ritual aischrologia, choral 
contests in abuse sometimes combined with physical aggression, them- 
selves derived from the combat of fertility ritual illustrated by Mannhardt 
and Frazer from various parts of the world.*° ‘Our hypothesis, then, is 
that the Agon and Parabasis have differentiated out of one original per- 
formance consisting of a ritual conflict between two parties, each with 
its champion. Presumably this undifferentiated choral agon consisted 
of two choroi, each combining the aggressive entrance of the parodos with 
the primitive features of the parabasis: self-presentation and self-praise,** 
invocation and invective, ‘literary polemics. These are the features found 


“4 Cornford 1968: 78-100. 

* Cornford 1968: 82; Zielinski 1885: 312. For further examples of antagonistic antichoria see Sifakis 
1971: 118 n. II. 

46 Mannhardt 1905; Frazer 1907-13. 

47 Cornford 1968: 98. Sifakis 1971: 108 regards the structure of the parabasis as deriving from the agon; 

why the influence, and what the parabasis was before it, he does not explain. Cornford’s view would 

explain something that Sifakis cannot: Ar. Ach. 626, from the opening of the parabasis, is ‘the only 

instance in which we find the chorus undressing without reason’ (Sifakis 1971: 108). Elsewhere this 

undressing precedes agonic action by the chorus (e.g. Ar. Lys. 615, 662, 682). Ach. 626 is an example, 

in the oldest extant comedy, of the vestigial agonic contest of the parabasis. 

Sifakis 1971: 42. 
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combined in Pratinas’ song. We may therefore infer that one ancestor at 
least of Pratinas’ song was the kind of ritual choral conflict investigated 
by Cornford. In the original ritual two choroi attack each other, physic- 
ally sometimes as well as verbally, in a set and traditional ritual form. The 
poet inherits the agonic form of the antichoria, but may give it a new 
content, and the novelty may eventually effect such changes in the form 
as the growth in importance of the champion relative to the chorus itself. 
Between the antichoria of Cratinus Archilochoi the contest of the agon is 
‘literary’. And so it is with Pratinas. 

If the argument is accepted so far it will shed light on the immediate con- 
text of Pratinas’ song. Various guesses have been made: that it follows on 
another kind of performance (Blass) — a tragedy (Ziegler); that it follows a 
performance by the chorus’ own pipe-player (Dale); that the chorus attacks 
the leading performer (tewtaywviotns — Garrod); that it is ‘simply a bit 
of harmless, burlesque banter among the participants in the performance’ 
(Patzer); that another chorus has just performed (Pohlenz).'” Clearly 
the last view must win our allegiance. One antichorion, representing one 
musical style, is attacked, physically perhaps (vv. 10, 12) as well as verbally, 
by another. The offending pipe-player may be the champion of the former 
antichorion, and doubly deserving of the hostility of the latter; or he may 
be the pipe-player of the performance as a whole, and so at the centre of 
the agon. Yet further into the realm of hypothesis it is inadvisable to pro- 
ceed. We must rather pass to the second of the arguments advanced against 
the view that the song is from a satyr play. 


2. A. M. Dale attacks ‘those who insist that it must come from a satyr-play, 
though Athenaeus 14.617c is quite explicit that it was a Hyporcheme’.” 
However, on the very same page she observed that the word Ayporchema 
has both a general and a technical sense, and that our ancient authorities 
are liable to pass from one to the other without warning, giving as an 
example Athenaeus himself (14.628—631). The attack on those who think 
the song is from a satyr play is effective only if we assume that Athenaeus, 
whose unpredictability in the matter she has just cited, is using the term in 
the technical and not in the general sense, an assumption which she makes 
no attempt to justify. 

The criticism must be taken further. For Dale the general sense was 
nothing more than a song accompanied by a dance, applied in particular 
by Tzetzes’ sources to certain dramatic odes, ‘a necessary invention once 


49 Dale 1950: 19. 
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stasimon had come to be thought a motionless song’. To this she opposes 
the technical sense — ‘a particular category of lyric performance’ — of which, 
however, ‘our ancient sources give contradictory accounts’. In one account 
the singers and dancers are separate performers; in another the dance of 
the Ayporchema is ‘an imitation of the things interpreted by the diction’, 
and accompanies a singer-instrumentalist; and in another ‘the genre of 
hyporchemata is a paradigm of the unity of dancing and poetry.’ Had 
Dale explained these contradictions rather than merely noting them, she 
would thereby have dissolved her distinction between the technical and 
the general sense of /yporchema. (a) The first account resembles the second 
only in so far as they are both songs to which others dance — the opposite 
of (b) Dale’s general sense, in which ‘the chorus dances while singing’ (Ath. 
14.631d). (c) In the third account, on the other hand, the interest is not 
in the conditions of performance but in the aesthetic unity of dance and 
song. What do these disparate accounts have in common? 

The noun trrdépynue first occurs in Plato (Jon 534c). It is never found 
in poetry; but in Aeschylus’ Choephori (1024-5) we read Trpds 8 Kapdia 
poRos ğSsıv Etoipos, f ©’ UTropyeiobar Kpdte (0 Utropyeiobar KdT@ 
mss.: corr. Abresch), ‘Fear at the heart is ready to sing, and the heart to 
dance to the beat.’ Here all three senses are combined: (a) the singer and 
dancer are separate; (b) the song is accompanied by dance; (c) the heart’s 
dance is determined by the song of Fear. As the word itself suggests, 
hyporchema is not a genus” at all but an (ambiguous) description; and that 
is why the accounts of the ‘genus’ appear to be contradictory. This does 
not mean of course that the description could not come to be associated 
with a particular time and place, especially if, as appears from Athenaeus 
(14.628a) and Plutarch (Mor. 748a), the unity of dance and song to which 
it could refer was regarded as a lost ideal.” And in fact the Ayporchema 
was associated with Thaletas and Xenodamos, the founders of the second 
organisation of music at Sparta, and with Pindar.” 

So far then from assuming that Pratinas’ song is a yporchema in the 
technical sense, we must regard it as very likely that this ‘technical sense’ is 
a l creation of musical theory. It remains to explain why the satyrs’ song 
is called by the name of /yporchema in Athenaeus. Which of its various 
meanings does the word have there? It may be based on some genuine 


5 Lucian, Salt. 16; Ath. 1.15d; Plut. Quaest. conv. 748a; etc. 

* Koller 1954: 166-73. 

2 Koller 1954: 170-1. 

5 [Plut.] De mus. 9 (1134b); schol. Pind. Pyth. 2.127; Ath. 115d. 
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similarity with the lost ‘Hyporchemata’ of Thaletas and Xenodamos. More 
likely is that the identification as a hyporchema is based on nothing more 
than the song itself, either on the singers’ description of their own dan- 
cing (vv. I5, 17)* or on their insistence, as they dance, on the primacy of 
their song against the pipe, an insistence which may have been thought to 
represent the ‘hyporchematic’ unity of song and dance. We owe the pres- 
ervation of the song, after all, to an interest in mousiké, and that is why 
we read in Athenaeus ‘in this Ayporchema’ and not ‘from a satyric drama’. 


3. According to Webster the song falls into the otherwise virtually 
unknown category of satyric dithyramb.* He adds that a dithyramb might 
well have been called a Ayporchema in Alexandria. The positive arguments 
for regarding the song as dithyrambic consist first in the invocation 
OpiauBoSidUpapBe (v. 16), and secondly in the style, which according to 
Webster is reminiscent of Aristophanic parody of the dithyramb. The first 
of these arguments is, taken by itself, of little significance: Dionysus may 
be called 510úpayße outside the dithyramb.* The second is more serious, 
and will require a digression into the nature of dithyrambic language. 


We can form some idea of the dithyramb after about 450 from the extant 
fragments,” from Aristophanic parody and from the occasional temporary 
observation. Of the language we are struck by three characteristics:* 
(a) the elaborately compound epithets;® (b) the frequency and aggre- 
gation of epithets;°° (c) periphrasis, often of a riddling nature.“ These 
three features occur also in Pratinas’ song, and in particular in vv. 10-14, 
where they cohere: a string of various elaborately compound descriptions 


5 Cf. Cramer 1839: 20: Utrépynua © äv ein pov TdVv caTUpey, éxeivor yàp adovtes ua Kal 
opxouvTat. 

5 In Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 20; see also Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1913: 133. 

6 E.g. Eur. Bacch. 526. 

7 Of the fragments I treat as dithyrambic some are certainly so. From these and from ancient 

comments on the dithyramb we may form an idea of the dithyrambic style. The others are likely 

to be dithyrambic (as being dithyrambic in style, by a dithyrambic poet) or at least dithyrambic in 

style ({Plut.] De mus. 1132e reveals that Timotheus employed in his vouor the Aggis of dithyramb). 

I exclude Bacchylides (see below). 

We might be justified in adding a fourth: repetition (Pind. fr. 70b (lines 8, 10, 12, 15), fr. 75.16, fr. 85; 

PMG 760, 791 (lines 76, 129, 154-5, 158), 926e). 

Pind. frr. 70a, 70b (lines 1, 12, 13, 25, 26), 70c, 75 (lines 3, 5, 6, 6-7, 9, 14, 19), 82, 85; PMG 744, 745, 

780, 791 (passim), 805, 806, 808, 810, 831, 832, 926a, 929d, 929f, 962, 963; Ar. Nub. 332-3, Av. 1385, 

1389—90, 1394, Pax 831; Pl. Crat. 409c—d; Arist. Poet. 145948, Rhet. 1406b. 

Pind. frr. 70a, 70b, 75 (cf. Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 21), 76, 82; PMG 744, 745, 757; 760; 761, 778; 

780, 791, 805, 806, 821, 831, 929f; Ar. Nub. 337, Av. 1379, 1385, 1389, 1394, Pax 298. 

PMG 744, 745, 760, 762, 780, 791 (lines 6, 12, 20, 25, 30-1, 62-3, 63, 64-5, 69, 76-7, 91, 93-4), 7975 

798, 805c, 806, 808, 821, 827, 831, 832, 926c, 929f. 
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alludes to the aulos. The inference that the verses are dithyrambic in style is 
confirmed by the invocation 8piapBodi6Upaye two verses later. Returning 


to the dithyrambic fragments we discover this same coherence at PMG 744 
(Ion of Chios): 


GdSapov 
TOIda TaupwTóv, véov OU vEoV, 
T\SioTov TPOTIOAOV Bapu- 
ydouTIoV gpaTav, 
oivov &epoivoov 
avOpatrav meutovi, |" 


Untamed bull-faced child, young but not young, most pleasant 
attendant of deep-thundering passion — wine, that bears men’s minds 
aloft, their ruler. 


Other dithyrambic descriptions of wine are similar in this respect: PMG 
780 (Timotheos): 


éyyeue ©’ Ev uèv Sétras kiooiwov ueñaivas 
otayovos auBpotas aged Bpuáčov, 
eikoow 5è uéTp’ évéxeu’, dveuloye 

8 aipa Bakyiou veoppUTotow 

Saxpvoio1 Nuupõv. 


Pour in one ivied cup teeming with the foam of the immortal dark drop, 
then pour in twenty measures, and mix up the blood of Bakchos with the 
newly wept tears of Nymphs. 


PMG 831 (Philoxenos; see also 832) eUpeitas oivos m&upævos (‘the fair- 
flowing garrulous wine’). 
Similar also are the dithyrambic descriptions of musical instruments by 
Telestes: 
PMG 805(c) — on pipe-playing: 
&v ouvepifoTtatav Bpouiw TapESwxe oEuvas 
Saipovos depdev Trvetp’ aioAoTrTépuyov 
ouv &yAa&y @KUTATI XELpav. 
which the breezy, quick-fluttering breath of the venerable goddess gave 


to Bromios to be his closest helper, together with the swiftness of her 
shining hands. 


PMG 806.4: 


TIVEUMATOS EUTITEPOV AUPAV GugITTAEKWV KAACGUOIS 


interweaving a well-winged gust of breath with the reeds 
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&ANos 8 GAAav KAayyay isis 

KEepaTopwvov EpEbile Ucyadiv 

TrevTappaBSa xopdsav apbud 

XEPA KALWISiAaVAOV avaoTPHWPHYV TXOS. 
Each gave out a different strum and with a five-rodded joining of the 
strings aroused. the horn-voiced harp, moving the hand up and down 
with the speed of a runner rounding the course. 


Finally, in Antiphanes’ parodic fragment (PCG fr. 55), in which each of our 
three features is well represented, one of the riddling periphrases refers to 
wine: Bpouiddos ©’ ipta mNyñs (fr. 55.12 ‘sweat of Bromios spring’). 

Most of these fragments owe their preservation in Athenaeus to their 
concern with wine and music. Nevertheless, it is clear from the remains 
of dithyrambic language as a whole that its characteristic features were 
associated in particular with the traditional agents of (Dionysiac) dithy- 
rambic abandon: wine” and musical instruments, in particular the pipe. 
Of this phenomenon, Pratinas vv. 10—14 is the earliest and most striking 
example. 

In the fourth chapter of his Poetics Aristotle said both that tragedy 
developed ‘from the leaders of the dithyramb’ (à&mò tæv e€apydvtTev 
tov S10UpauBov), and that it developed from ‘the satyr-play-like’ (èx 
catupikot). The known Dionysiac origins of tragedy, together with the 
Dionysiac nature of dithyramb and satyr play, cohere with his view, even if 
they cannot be said to support it. If these three Dionysiac genera appear to 
be derived from the same kind of performance, is there anything in tragedy 
and satyr play to be compared with the Dionysiac language that we have 
discovered in the dithyramb? 

There is only one surviving tragedy with a Dionysiac theme and a 
Dionysiac thiasos as its chorus: Euripides’ Bacchae. We cannot say that 
vv. 89-135 of that play are a dithyramb. But they are certainly very like 
one. A mythical narrative is sung by the worshippers of Dionysos; the 
metre is unrestrained; ornamental epithets are frequent and often elabor- 
ately compound (100, 102, 108, 112, 117, 122, 123, 124); there is verbal repe- 
tition at 107 and 116; finally, there are the subjects of the narrative: 88—104 
concerns Dionysos’ double birth. In Plato’s Laws (7oob) we read kai AAo, 


© Cf. e.g. Archil. fr. 120; Epicharm. fr. 115. 
6 We note in passing that the hypothesis that line 10 refers to Phrynichus is unnecessary as well as 
improbable (Roos 1951: 210-14). 
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Aiovúgou yéveois, olua, Si8UpapuBos AeyouEevos (‘and another type, the 
birth of Dionysos, I think, called the dithyramb’). According to Pickard- 
Cambridge, oiyai suggests that Plato is alluding playfully to the popular 
derivation of the word dithyrambos ”” from the double birth of Dionysos.“ 
If so, the fantastic derivation could hardly have been popular unless the 
theme of the double birth was characteristic of the early dithyramb. The 
second narrative in these verses concerns the invention of the tympanon 
and its introduction into Dionysiac cult (120-34). But the zympanon is not 
mentioned directly; it is described in two periphrases: ‘this hide-stretched 
circle (124 Bupodtovov KUKA@pa TOSe) and ‘a beat for the bacchants’ cries 
of joy (129 KtUTov eù&ouaoi BaKxya&v). The maenads have announced 
at the outset of their song ‘I will always hymn Dionysos with songs that 
have been established’ (71 Tà vopiobévta yap aici Aidvucov úuvow). 
Taken together with the dithyrambic fragments, the evidence of this song 
suggests that periphrastic allusion to the properties of Dionysiac cult was 
a traditional feature of the dithyramb. The song suggests a further possi- 
bility, that a typical role for these properties was as inventions. Is this pos- 
sibility strengthened by the dithyrambic fragments? 

The pipe was invented by Athena, who discovered that it disfigured 
her face and threw it away, whereupon it was appropriated by the satyr 
Marsyas. The story was treated, probably in a dithyramb, by Melanippides 
(PMG 758);® of Telestes verses on the same subject, which are preserved 
in Athenaeus as an answer to Melanippides, three fragments survive, one 
of which has already been quoted as describing pipe-playing in a typic- 
ally dithyrambic periphrasis (PMG 805c). Telestes periphrasis for the pipe 
(PMG 806, quoted above) occurs in a reference to the invention of the 
Lydian mode, and PMG 810 concerns the invention of the Phrygian mode. 
Verses 215-20 of Timotheus Persae (PMG 791), which are dithyrambic in 
style,® are followed by references to the invention of the lyre (yéAus) and to 
the kitharodic innovations of Terpander and of Timotheus himself. Finally, 
PMG 760 (Melanippides) concerns the invention of wine. 

The Bacchae is the only extant tragedy on a Dionysiac theme. But 
before passing from tragedy to satyr play we have to mention a fragment 
(fr. 57) of Aeschylus’ lost Edonians. The theme of the tragedy was the con- 
flict between Dionysos and Lykourgos; and the fragment describes the 
Dionysiac thiasos: 


6+ Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 2. 
& At Xen. Mem. 1.4.3 Melanippides is presented as the dithyrambic poet par excellence. 
6° On the dithyrambic Agé1s of Timotheus’ vdyor see n. 57. 
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ô ev èv XEpolv 

BouBuKas ëxæv, TOPVOU kápaTov, 
SaKTUAOSiIKTOV TipTrANO! YEAOS, 
Pavias eTaywyov OpoKAay, 

ó è XKAAKOSETOIS KOTUAaIS OTOP ET ... 


One holds in his hands the pipes, the labour of the drill, and fills out the 
finger-thrown song, the cry that brings on frenzy, while another crashes 
away with the bronze-bound cymbals. 


The fragment is dithyrambic in mood (see n. 14) and in expression. And as in 
Pratinas, the periphrasis refers to the making of the instrument. 

The chorus of satyric drama is always the thiasos of satyrs, the porvdpevor 
odtupoi who in the parodos of the Bacchae are said to have introduced the 
drum (tUutravov) into Dionysiac cult (just as it is the satyr Marsyas who 
received the pipe from Athena). Among the eight or nine certain cases of 
the theme of the invention in the remnants of satyric drama” we find the 
invention of wine, of the lyre and probably of the syrinx.“ In Sophocles’ 
Ichneutai the satyrs inquiries about the source of the sound ‘which no 
mortal has ever heard before’ (144) are answered by Kyllene not, of course, 
with the name of the lyre, nor even with a direct description of it, but with 
a riddle: “When the creature died it acquired a voice, but while it lived it 
had no speech’ (300 Bavav yap goxe avi, Cav © d&vaubos ñv ó Op). 
The satyrs then approach the reality with a series of ! conjectures. I have 
argued in a recent article that satyric drama, established as it was in the 
tetralogy to preserve the Dionysiac element disappearing from tragedy, is 
likely to have had some resemblance to the earlier, more Dionysiac tragedy, 
and that one point of resemblance is the /ocus represented by this passage of 
the /chneutai — a locus derived ultimately from initiatory ritual, and found 
elsewhere in the exiguous remains of satyric drama and, in an attenuated 
form, in the stichomythia of tragedy.® I do not propose to repeat the argu- 
ment here. The main point to be made is simply that the /ocus provides us 
with what we are looking for, a feature of the Dionysiac drama compar- 
able with the feature we have already discovered in the Dionsyiac dithy- 
ramb: Dionysiac inventions are described in riddling terms. I will however 
add some minor points. First, the taste for etymology apparent in the 


© Guggisberg 1947 72 ff.; Seaford 1976b. The multiplicity meets the demands of originality of plot. 

£ Soph. Dionysiskos (fr. 172): (wine) móßev trot’ GAuTOv 8 eUpov &vBos åvias; Eur. Cyc. 37-40 
probably refers to a previous satyr play (wine); Soph. Ichn. (lyre); Soph. Znachos (syrinx: see Carden 
1974: 81). 

© Seaford 1976b. 
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dithyrambic fragments, in one case of the word oivos (‘wine’),”° is clearly 
akin to the invention riddle; and it is actually found in one example of 
the satyric /ocus — the satyt’s etymological reaction to the invisible syrinx 
in Sophocles’ Inachos.”' Second, Lasos was credited in antiquity with the 
invention not only of the dithyramb but also of Lasismata, sophisms akin to 
riddles.” Third, although the only completely extant satyr play, Euripides’ 
Cyclops, has no place for the invention of wine, Euripides makes the land 
of the Kyklopes (unlike in Homer) entirely without wine. When this 
absence of wine is revealed to Odysseus, when he tells the satyrs that he has 
brought wine, when he offers the novelty of the wine to Polyphemos and 
when he instructs Polyphemos in the nature of the wine — on each of these 
occasions the wine is referred to not directly but in periphrasis.” Finally, 
we should mention the two extant fragments of Choerilus, probably the 
earliest Attic dramatic fragments, which are riddling: ‘with his foot planted 
on [stones], the bones of the earth (fr. 2 <Ai@o101> yñs otoño éyyxpipgels 
15a) and ‘veins of the earth’ (fr. 3 yfis pAgBes). But we cannot confirm 
that they are of significance, even though they may refer to the creation of 
a spring by the dancing satyrs (cf. Aesch. Amymone; Gow 1965 on ‘Theoc. 
Id. 7.8; Soph. Ichneutai 217-20). More interesting, paradoxically, is the 
riddling fragment of Thespis (fr. 4), which ends “Look, I’m pouring you 
the [gleaming] flame of Bromios’ (iS coi Bpouiou [ai8otra] pAeypov 
Acip), and which is undoubtedly a Hellenistic forgery. Forgeries may be 
significant if they are based on knowledge of what is being imitated; and 
forgeries of Thespis were ascribed by Aristoxenos (ap. Diog. Laert. 5.92) 
to Heraclides Ponticus, who wrote extensively on the history of literature. 
These lines of enquiry could be pursued further; but we must return to 
Pratinas. 

‘The view that the language of Pratinas’ song is dithyrambic conflicts with 
the assumption that the later dithyrambists invented ex nihilo the peculiar- 
ities of their language. The assumption is made, for example, by Pickard- 
Cambridge,” and it may be partly to blame for the lack of attention given 
to these peculiarities. The assumption seems to be supported by the relative 
rarity of these peculiarities in the ‘dithyrambs’ of Pindar and Bacchylides. 


7° PMG 761; also Pind. frr. 85-85a; PMG 736, 759. 

Fr. 269c. 

7 Further, Lasos’ asigmatic hymns are treated by Schultz as a form of riddle (RE, s.v. Rätsel, col. 
113). The dithyramb itself is part of one version of the answer to a riddle at Ath. 10.456c (Schultz 
1912: 113). 

123-4, 141, 415, 519-29. 

Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 49. 
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If it is to be retained, we will have to follow either Garrod, who dates the 
song to ‘the very last years of Pratinas’ life’ (supposing that he lived into 
the period of the later dithyramb),” or Lloyd-Jones, whose arguments for 
the existence ! of a lyric poet Pratinas towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury we have already discussed. But there is in fact no good reason why we 
should retain the assumption, and several good reasons why it would be 
better to abandon it. 


I. 


R 


uay 
T N a 


The innovations in the dithyramb effected by Melanippides and his 
followers are always described as musical by the ancient sources, not as 
linguistic.” We cannot, of course, deny that these musical innovations 
may have fostered a hypertrophy of pre-existing linguistic features. 
There is no doubting the unrestrained nature of the early dithy- 
ramb. In attempting to reconcile the Phrygian mode and the music 
of the pipe with the comparatively quiet language of the dithyrambs 
of Pindar and Bacchylides, Pickard-Cambridge suggests that ‘as the 
Bacchic rite to which it seems probable that the dithyramb at first 
belonged became part of the celebration of an orderly civic festival, the 
wildness of the music may have abated’.” The point of Pindar’s dis- 
tinction between his own and earlier (apparently Lasian) dithyramb is 
obscure (fr. 70b). But it seems to me very likely that, in respect of lan- 
guage at least, the deviants from the dithyrambic tradition were not 
the later dithyrambists but Pindar and Bacchylides. As the scholiast 
on Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius (1.17) says of dithyrambic language, 
‘this is what dithyrambs are like, since they derive from Dionysiac ini- 
tiation rituals (teAeTov)’. 

The fragments of Pindars dithyrambs are in fact not without affinity 
with the language of the later dithyramb.” And the same is true of 
their metre.”? Lost Pindaric dithyrambs may have been more con- 
sonant still with Horace’s words on Pindar (Carm. 4.2.10-12): 


Garrod 1920: 132; we read at [Plut.] De mus. 30 (1141c-d) that until the time of Melanippides 
the pipe-players were paid by the poet and subordinate to the didaskaloi, ‘since the poetry clearly 
played the leading role’. This looks like the object of Pratinas’ hostility. Aristoxenus is probably the 
common source of the passages in Athenaeus and Ps. Plutarch. The point is important, but I have 
nothing to add to the convincing demonstration by Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 18-19 that ‘until the 
time of Melanippides ...’ is an interpolation. With the deletion, Ps. Plutarch takes the change as 
part of the Lasian revolution. For the dates of Melanippides see Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 140. 
Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 40-3, 46, 51; Schénewolf 1938: 18-23. 

Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 32. 

See nn. 58—60 above. 

9 Pickard-Cambridge 1962: 22. 
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seu per audaces nova dithyrambos 
verba devolvit numerisque fertur 
lege solutis. 


whether in his audacious dithyrambs he rolls down new words, or is 
carried away by rhythms freed from rules. 


4. Asan example of the schematisation inherent in the Alexandrian clas- 
sification of lyric poetry, A. E. Harvey*® cites the possibility that the 
‘dithyrambs’ of Bacchylides were grouped together under the title 
Dithyramboi for no better reason than that they embody a continuous 
narrative. 


Granted, then, that Pratinas’ song is an example of the pre-Pindaric 
dithyrambic style, we are faced with three possibilities of interpretation. 
First, there is Webster’s view, that it represents the otherwise virtually 
unknown satyric dithyramb. Second, it may be a case of dithyrambic influ- 
ence on a satyric chorus or play. But what tells against both these possibil- 
ities is precisely the excessively dithyrambic character of vv. 10-14, which 
suggests caricature. Further, we have argued that it is the dithyrambic style 
of music that Pratinas is at pains to attack. These considerations lead nat- 
urally to the third hypothesis, which, though suggested over a century ago, 
has found "%! few adherents." The abuse hurled at the dithyrambic instru- 
ment is parody of the dithyrambic style.* 

Presumably there is also metrical parody. Although some similarity with 
Pratinas’ metre is detectable in Pindaric and later dithyramb,* we must 
confess complete ignorance of the metre of Lasian dithyramb, except in 
so far as it was very likely unrestrained in character. Resolution on the 
scale of tis ó P6puBos KTA. and pAgye TOV dAEoITIOAOKdAGHOV KTA. seems 
designedly ridiculous, concluding as it does with an attack on auletic 
polyphony: the pipe-player continues to play (v. 10) and the satyrs illus- 
trate their insult by accommodating it to his trilling. Garrod points out 
that Marius Victorinus associates proceleusmatics with the entrance of 
the satyric chorus,** but fails to see that this is consistent with the view 


pa 
o 


Harvey 1955: 160. 

Buchholtz 1871: 80. Roos 1951: 234-5 overstates the case, regarding the song as simultaneously a 
satirical picture of Pratinas’ ‘kitharodic’ opponents and an attack on the Lasian dithyramb. There is 
no good reason to suppose that the satyrs are carrying lyres. 

> The imitations of the dithyramb at Ar. Nub. 333 and Av. 1388-90 are also explicit attacks on it. 
Resolution (cf. esp. PMG 799; Marius Victorinus in Keil 1857: 99.1-2) and apparently random 
alteration of metrical units (cf. e.g. PMG 805). I leave aside the difficult and for our purposes unre- 
warding question of strophic composition in dithyramb and satyric drama. 

84 Garrod 1920: 134; Marius Victorinus in Keil 1857: 99.19—-20. 
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that Pratinas is parodying precisely this (dithyrambic) tendency of satyric 
drama. The consequent run of short syllables is far longer than those found 
in the Ichneutai (see especially 176-8) and Inachos of Sophocles; it is in fact 
akin to those found in Old Comedy.* 

We read in the Suda that Pratinas ‘first wrote satyr plays’ (trpatos 
éypaye oatupous). The notice is not above suspicion; it may derive from 
the fact that Pratinas was the first known writer of satyr plays, or one of the 
first to write words for the satyric performance. From a survey of Attic 
vase paintings of the last quarter of the sixth century Buschor drew the 
conclusion that, although Pratinas may ‘have been nourished by memories 
of the mimetic bustling of Peloponnesian satyric choruses’, satyric drama 
grew up ‘as an Attic plant in the Attic soil of these years’. The growth of the 
Attic satyr play coincided with the arrival of the Lasian dithyramb. Was the 
home-grown Dionysiac genus nourished by the imported? The inference 
seems very likely.*” 

We remember that Lasos effected a revolution in music by the introduc- 
tion of dithyrambic rhythms and auletic polyphony. Luxuriant growth of 
this kind was uncongenial to the Phleiasian. His attack took the form of 
parody, but not mere parody of style. It is not hard to see how the peri- 
phrastic accounts of their own instruments might have a special place in 
the songs of the thiasos. So it is in the parodos of the Bacchae. Pratinas’ 
parody goes to the very heart of the matter. He has inverted the ocus. 
Indeed, the /ocus contains material for its own inversion. Just as in the 
Ichneutai, the entrance of Pratinas’ satyrs is met by a novel sound — tis 
ó BdpuBos öös; (cf. Ichn. 142-4, 248-50), which »# creates among them 
a violent reaction (trafic ... pAéye — cf. Ichn. 131-3)** and is described in 
riddling terms. In Pratinas the satyrs’ reaction is parodic and hostile. In 
the /chneutai on the other hand, when Kyllene explains Hermes’ use of the 
instrument (325-7 ‘a healer of pain and a consolation ... the trilling of the 
lyre carries him away’) the satyrs’ attitude begins to change. Let us leave 
them with the last word (329-31): 


s Dale 1968: 54 ff. 

86 Lloyd-Jones 1966: 15; Gilbert Murray in Harrison 1927: 344. 

%7 A similar conclusion was reached independently by George Thomson in respect of tragedy 
(Thomson 1946: 182-3); he explains the paradox that ‘under the tyrants, Athens rapidly became 
a centre for the performance of dithyrambs, yet almost all the dithyrambic poets known to us are 
foreigners’ by the hypothesis that the tyrants desired to make the dithyrambic tradition ‘accessible 
to the Athenian dramatists, who were thus able to infuse it into their treatment of the tragic chorus’. 

88 The tépato-eUpruata create vigorous reactions among the satyrs also in the following satyr 
plays: Aesch. Prometheus Pyrkaieus, Theoroi; Soph. Inachos; Eur.? (P. Oxy. 2455. fr.7 = Sisyphus 
satyricus, Test. iii 7-GF V.2 p.657); see further Seaford 1976b. 
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d<pbo>paraKTds TIS SUPA KATOIXVET TOTTOU, 
TPETTS <8’ a> Sia Tdvou påouaT ëy- 
Xap étravOepiZer.®? 


POSTSCRIPT 


I integrate the Pratinas song into a broader context in Seaford 2012a: 
106-21. 

For a critique of my thesis on dithyrambic language see R. Hamilton, 
“The Pindaric dithyramb’, HSCP 93 (1990), 211-22 (and a brief response 
at Seaford 1994b: 268 n. 149); for important support for my thesis see 
Mendelsohn 1992; see also A. Ford, “Ihe poetics of dithyramb’ in 
Kowalzig and Wilson 2013: 313-31. For more on the connection between 
the dithyramb and mystic initiation see S. Lavecchia, “Becoming like 
Dionysos: Dithyramb and Dionysiac initiation’, in Kowalzig and Wilson 
2013: 59-75. 

That the song comes from a satyr play ‘does now seem incontrovert- 
ible’ according to M. Griffith, ‘Satyr-play, dithyramb, and geopolitics’, in 
Kowalzig and Wilson 2013: 257-81 at 273. But the date remains controver- 
sial. For an early date see e.g. G. B. d’ Alessio, “Hv iov: Ecce satyri (Pratina, 
PMG 728 = TrGF 4F3): alcune considerazioni sull’uso della deissi nei testi 
lirici e teatrali’, in E Perusino and M. Colantonio (eds.), Dalla lirica corale 
alla poesia dramatica (Pisa: ETS, 2007), pp. 95-128; G. Hedreen, ‘Myths 
of ritual in Athenian vase paintings of Silens’, in E. Csapo and M. Miller 
(eds.), The Origins of Theater in Ancient Greece and Beyond: From Ritual to 
Drama (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), pp. 150-93; A. d’ 
Angour, ‘Music and movement in the dithyramb’, in Kowalzig and Wilson 
2013: 198-209. For a late date see e.g. B. Zimmermann, ‘Überlegungen 
zum sogenannten Pratinasfragment’, MH 43 (1986), 145-54; E. Csapo, 
“The politics of the new music’, in Murray and Wilson 2004: 207-48; 
J. C. Franklin, “Songbenders of circular choruses’, in Kowalzig and Wilson 
2013: 213-36. 


9 T am grateful to R. Parker, T. Stinton and R. Stoneman for their comments on this paper. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Politics of the Mystic Chorus 


The political significance of the ancient Greek yopds (a group that sings 
and dances) is based in part on its implicit claim to public space. My 
chapter centres on this general proposition, but has two specific focuses. 
One is on the special kind of solidarity in the chorus of mystery cult, and 
on the political significance of this solidarity. The other is on Athens of the 
classical period, about whose space and choruses we have especially good 
knowledge. But these focuses are not exclusive, for I also discuss ($6) a 
non-mystic choral performance in Sparta. 


1. Capitalist Space 


I start by sketching some features of space in advanced capitalist coun- 
tries that contrast with the space of the classical polis, and that — however 
natural they may seem — we must think away if we are to understand 
the politics of the ancient Greek chorus. Most of our built environment 
consists of private space, and an aspect of this predominance of private 
space is the public invisibility of (real) political power. We also lack visible 
communal actions (as opposed to mere mass spectatorship), and of those 
that do occur almost none are transformative. Our public space is almost 
entirely given over to private purposes and commercial interests. 

By contrast, ancient Athenian private buildings were — at least in the 
classical period — relatively small,* and dwarfed by imposing communal 
buildings. °*! The Athenian assembly (in contrast to parliament) visibly 
embodied genuine political power. And, as an example of transformative 
communal action, spectacular processions not only displayed the purposive 


! Indeed, our advanced process of capital accumulation includes an incessant tendency to encroach — 
if unresisted — on all available space (and time). The result is the pervasive fragmentation and inces- 
sant mutability that are at the heart of ‘postmodern’ experience. 

> See e.g. M. H. Jameson (1993) in OCD‘, s.v. ‘Houses (Greek)’: “The modesty of the Classical houses 
of all classes is striking’; Dem. 3.25—6, 23.207. 
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cohesion of the polis to itself and to others but were also imagined to 
maintain or transform the relationship between polis and deity. 

Our power of abstraction has furnished us not only with maps but 
also with the idea of an abstract spatial framework in which all else is 
somehow contained, and which may even seem ontologically superior to 
any concrete marker of space. This superiority of abstraction may have par- 
ticular applications. For instance, any concern I may have about the visible 
manifestations of the boundary between my land and my neighbour's is 
reduced by my knowledge that I possess a legal document containing a 
map. But in classical Athens there were few maps and no public register of 
land,’ with the result that publicly visible markers (horoi, boundary stones) 
and publicly visible actions were all the more important. For instance, in 
a law preserved by Theophrastus we hear of the requirement that purchase 
be accompanied by a public sacrifice.‘ 


2. Ancient Greek Processions 


The public procession was transformative communal action (mouth 
means ‘escorting’). It often included the politically excluded: women, 
young people, metics (resident aliens) and perhaps sometimes even slaves.’ 
Conversely, a procession expressing the solidarity of a clan might seem pol- 
itically disintegrative: there were accordingly legal restrictions on funeral 
processions at Athens and elsewhere.‘ 

The procession might express the communal occupation of space, 
whether urban space or — in the case of processions between urban and 
peripheral sanctuaries — the territory of the polis.” It might even, in the 
general absence of maps, serve to shape the conception of space outside 
the borders of the polis. A nice example is in Aeschylus’ Eumenides (12- 
14): “The path-making sons of Hephaistos escort him [Apollo, from Athens 
to Delphi] and greatly revere him, making the untamed land tame.’ The 
scholia on this passage reveal that, when an Athenian theoria (sacred dele- 
gation) went to Delphi, it was preceded on the road by men carrying axes 
as intending to tame the land. A fourth-century horos in the Athenian 
agora °! marked out ‘the sacred road through which the Pythais [i-e. the 


Finley 1952: 13-15; Harrison 1968: 305-7. 

Fr. 97 (3) Wimmer; = fr. 21 Szegedy-Maszak 1981. For the role of ritual in early contract see Gernet 
1981: 143—215. 

Kavoulaki 1999: 300; see also Graf 1996. 

Seaford 1994b: 74-86. 

Kavoulaki 1999: 297-9; de Polignac 1995: 24, 37, 40-3, 52-3. 
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delegation] journeys to Delphi." The Athenians’ conception of the route is 
shaped by the procession. 

Ancient processions bring offerings (sacrificial animals, a robe, etc.), and 
sometimes the deity himself, to a sanctuary. They are — unlike ‘parades’ — 
preliminaries.? They gather the community for focus on a temple, enhan- 
cing the power of such buildings to articulate public space. And they may 
be as pleasing to the deity as are the offerings and choral performances at 
its destination. For instance, according to Xenophon (Eq. mag. 3.2): 


I would think processions most pleasing to the gods and to the spectators if 
beginning from the Herms they move in a circle round all the shrines and 
images in the agora honouring the gods, and at the Dionysia the choruses 
give extra pleasure to the gods, especially the twelve gods [i-e. at their altar 
in the agora]. 


This reveals much. Processions have ‘spectators’, please the gods and 
may stop and give choral performances. These features reappear in other 
texts.” The procession may also sing as it proceeds." Choral performance 
reinforces processional occupation of space. Herodotus reports that, when 
the Persians were ravaging an Attica empty of its inhabitants (in 480), there 
was seen ‘a cloud of dust moving from Eleusis, as of about 30,000 men’, 
and the ‘mystic Iakchos [song]’ was heard.” This was interpreted as a divine 
voice that would ensure victory for the Athenians. The purposive unison 
of the song of the vast? mystic procession that traversed the territory of the 
polis was of a kind to strengthen the will of the Athenians to survive, to 
reoccupy their land. 

The procession of Eleusinian mystic initiates is represented in 
Aristophanes’ Frogs as taking place in the underworld. They enter singing 
and dancing as they move in procession, and their repeated references to 
this combination” indicate that it occurred in the actual Eleusinian pro- 
cession on the ‘sacred road’ between Athens and Eleusis.” 

The procession escorted Iakchos, the Eleusinian Dionysos, and so the 
song sung in it is comparable to the dithyramb. For in its earliest detectable 


3 Agora 19 (1991) H 34; Parker 2005: 86. 

9 Kavoulaki 1999: 302. 

° The Milesian Molpoi: S/G 57 = Sokolowski 1955: 50; Eleusis: JG IP 1078, Plut. Alc. 34.4; for 

‘spectators’ see texts cited by Kavoulaki 1999: 294. 

On the various uses of the term prosodion (‘processional song’) see Rutherford 2003. 

2 8.65.1; see also Aristid. Or. 22.6. 

3 Parker 2005: 348. 

4 Ran. 326, 335, 351-2, 372-5» 377-9; 396, 403, 440-1, 447-51. 

5 The building of bridges on this road is attested by inscriptions that express concern for the safety of 
the sacred objects: Parker 2005: 346-7. 
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phase the dithyramb was sung in the Dionysiac procession, which some- 
times had the function of escorting Dionysos. At Athens the dithyrambic 
performance at ¥* the destination of the procession grew in importance, 
and developed into tragedy at the Dionysiac festival, in which stationary 
dithyrambs were also performed." 


3. The Mystic Chorus 


Robert Parker notes that ‘hymning the god and dancing for the god are 
fundamental forms of Greek worship, and yet it is remarkably hard to 
find Athenian men engaging in them in their simple form in the clas- 
sical period’. From the simple form he excludes the dramatic choruses as 
well as the (stationary) dithyrambs, and concludes that there was ‘a trans- 
formation undergone [in Athens] by a traditional religious element, choral 
song, which lived on in Sparta in more or less its old form.” I will return 
to this problem in §6 below. 

Mystic ritual was secret, but the singing and dancing Iakchos proces- 
sion of mystic initiates was in full public view, as was also presumably 
the dancing at Eleusis around the Kallikhoron well. Mystery cult could 
include the movement of the initiates through the streets.” Similarly, the 
early dithyramb was sung in a public procession even though the earliest 
remains of the dithyramb are closely associated with the Dionysiac mys- 
teries.*° In Aristophanes Frogs an aspect of the mystic experience, the 
exhilarated solidarity of the processional singing and dancing initiates, can 
be publicly displayed ($5 below) without revealing what was revealed only 
in the rite of passage. Much the same can probably be said of the early 
dithyramb. Besides public choruses associated with mystery cult, it seems 
that there were also choruses of which only the initiated had knowledge, 
and it is not always clear which type a chorus of initiates (what I will call 
the ‘mystic chorus’) belongs to. That the chorus might be a bridge between 
mystic secrecy and public display is suggested by the phrase ‘to dance out 
the mysteries’, frequent in much later texts.” 


6 Seaford 1994b: 241-3, 267-8; D’Angour 1997. 

Parker 2005: 181-2. He excludes the dithyrambs because they were performed for competition and 
‘not necessarily very religious in theme’. 

8 Paus. 1.38.6. 

29 Dem. 18.260 (Sabazios). 

Seaford 1994b: 268; Lavecchia 2000: 11-12, 136; Kowalzig 2007a. 

2opxeioGa1 Tà puotpia: e.g. Lucian, Salt. 15; Alciphron 3.72; Ach. Tat. 4.8.3; POxy. 3.411.25. 
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The major public choruses at Athens, dithyrambic and tragic, developed 
out of the mystic chorus. What was it about the mystic chorus, whether 
Eleusinian ^ or Dionysiac, that gave it, paradoxically, such an important 
public role in Attica? An answer to this question will emerge in due course. 
But let us first note that mentions of the mystic chorus are plentiful, of 
various kinds and from different periods.” Categorical is the statement 
of Lucian that ‘no ancient mystic initiation (teAeTH) can be found that is 
without dance’ (Salt. 15). 

According to Plato in Phaedrus, we are sometimes reminded of a vision 
(of reality and beauty) that all human souls had in a previous existence. 
It is presented as a mystic vision (‘the most blessed of mysteries’) that 
we had while following gods, ‘with a blessed yopds (250b). Now xopds 
here is generally translated ‘company’ or ‘band’, but in fact means — as 
elsewhere — chorus. The mystic chorus is impressive enough for Plato to 
associate it with our defining vision of reality and beauty. There is a hint — 
albeit no more than a hint — of this mystic vision as dependent on choral 
participation. 

Moreover, the unison of the chorus was connected with a fundamental 
vision, six centuries later, by Plato’s follower Plotinus — but merely as a 
metaphor for the vision of the individual soul. The yopds stays around 
its leader (koruphaios), sometimes turns away and loses sight of him, and 
when it turns back to him sings beautifully and is truly around him. 


So too we are always around him [i.e. the One], but not always turned to 
him. When we do look to him, then we have our goal and repose and do not 
mis-sing (aaré&Se1v) as we truly dance our god-inspired dance around him.” 


Plato wrote of ‘sharing in philosophical madness and bakcheia’ (Symp. 
218b3), where sharing in bakcheia is a metaphor referring to the ecstatic, 
music-driven movement of the group in Dionysiac (bacchic) cult. Here 
again, Plotinus takes a Platonic image and applies it to the inward vision 
of the individual: the ecstasy of the bacchic movement (à&vaßaryesúeoðe) is 
associated with the ‘longing to be with yourselves, in gathering yourselves 
together apart from the body’ (Enn. 1.6.5). In Plotinus, choral unison and 
Dionysiac movement unify — if only as metaphors — the individual, but in 


» E.g. an inscription of 92 BCE provides evidence for choral dancing in the mysteries at Andania 
(Sokolowski 1969: no. 67.73, 98). See also e.g. Eur. Bacch. 21-2; Pl. Leg. 7.81sc—d, Euthyd. 277d—e; 
Schol. Lycoph. Alex. 212; further passages in Burkert 1983b: 288 and Hardie 2004: 14-20. 

3 Tt can be used metaphorically, which is clearly not the case here. It never means just ‘company’ or 
‘band’. 

2 Plotinus, Enn. 6.9.8; cf. 3.6.2. 
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an earlier era they actually unified the mystic chorus (§5 below), and more- 
over this unity or unison could be a politically significant paradigm for the 
right relationship between individuals. P% 


4. Cosmos and Mystic Chorus 


This defining mystic vision in Plato’s Phaedrus is of what is above the 
sky.” Mystic ritual may provide for the initiates not only doctrine about 
the nature of the cosmos but also an experience of transcending cosmic 
divisions — for instance, of the sun shining in the underworld.” Experience 
of this kind, even a feeling of co-extensiveness with the cosmos, may be 
aroused in the chorus of initiates by their song and dance. It is this that 
may be hinted at by the souls in Phaedrus having their mystic super- 
celestial vision ‘with a blessed chorus’. 

Ancient Greek choruses are sometimes imagined as embodying heav- 
enly bodies, in particular the stars. Such choruses are, in various texts and 
periods, especially — though not always ($6 below) — associated with mys- 
tery cult, not least in Attic tragedy. These texts have been assembled and 
discussed by Csapo.”” My concern is with the relationship between this 
cosmic reach and the internal dynamic of the mystic chorus, as well as with 
the political significance of this relationship. 

In a choral song of Sophocles’ Antigone the Eleusinian (1120) Dionysos 
is called Iakchos (1152) and ‘chorus-leader of the stars’ (1147), on which the 
scholiast comments that ‘it is according to a mystic /ogos that he is called 
chorus-leader of the stars’. In Frogs the chorus of initiates invoke Iakchos 
as brandishing torches, and then immediately call him ‘light-bearing star 
of the nocturnal mystic ritual (teAeth)’ (342). Torches in the darkness can 
easily be imagined as stars. A fragment of Aeschylus’ Bassarai implies that 
the torches carried in Dionysiac cult could be imagined as lightning.” 

Other instruments carried by the Dionysiac chorus of initiates could 
make a sound as of thunder. The dithyrambic fragment 7ob of Pindar 
describes, as belonging to the Dionysiac mystic ritual (teAet&)”? of the gods, 
the “6duBor of drums’ and a fire-breathing thunderbolt. Shortly afterwards 


3 Phdr. 247¢2, 248b (quoted in §5). 

2% Seaford 2005b. 

27 Csapo 2008; see also Ferrari 2008. 

Fr. 23a TÒ Ts &otpanñs TeuK&ev oéAas. 

2 teAeT& here means mystic ritual, as the object of the chorus ‘knowing’ (eiSétes): cf. Eur. Bacch. 73-4 
with Seaford 1996a: 157-8; Lavecchia 2000: 135-6, and 106 (on the assignment to this poem of fr. 
346 with its mention of the Eleusinian mysteries). 
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the papyrus breaks off as it begins to narrate the birth of Dionysos. The 
póußos (rhombos) was an instrument, used in mystery cult, that made a 
roaring sound by being whirled, and póußor is here generally translated 
‘whirlings. The conflation of póußoi with drums implies a confusion of 
roaring sounds, easily imagined as thunderbolt or earthquake. A fragment 
(fr. 57) of Aeschylus describes, in the cult of Dionysos, ‘the deep frightening 
sound of the drum, as of thunder beneath the earth’. The thunderbolt is 
brought down from heaven to earth, or even under the earth (like the 
roar of an earthquake), by the sound of rhombos and °” drum in choral 
performance. The thunderbolt that was in mystic ritual? enacted here on 
earth was in all likelihood imagined as the thunderbolt that came down 
to earth at the birth of Dionysos. And the birth of Dionysos was strongly 
associated with the dithyramb.” 

A similar experience of cosmic interconnection is indicated by the 
‘whirling circular aetherial shaking (enosis) of the rhombos’, in a mystic 
context in Euripides’ Helen (1362-3): enosis connotes earthquake,” and 
so to call it ‘aetherial’ implies a confusion of the roar of thunder with 
the subterranean roar of earthquake.” In the lost drama Peirithous, set in 
the underworld, the chorus — almost certainly of mystic initiates — refer 
to an aetherial rhombos around which dance night and the stars.3+ The 
most detailed reflection of the mystic re-enactment of the Dionysiac 
thunderbolt-with-earthquake is, we shall see (§7 below), in Euripides’ 
Bacchae. Choral song and dance may create a sense of the earth moving. 
When the maenads dance and call on Dionysos ‘in unison’ (&8pde 
otéyatt), the ‘whole mountain was joining in the bacchanal’ (Eur. Bacch. 
724-7). When the chorus of Sophocles’ Antigone sing ‘Let us go to all the 
temples of the gods with all-night choruses, and let Dionysos earth-shaker 
of Thebes lead us!’ (152-4), it is the dance by which the earth is shaken. And 
we have seen that the mystic chorus may also, in imagining themselves as 
transcending cosmic boundaries, use their equipment — torches, rhomboi, 
drums — to make present phenomena that belong above or beneath the 
earth: stars, thunder, lightning and earthquake. 


3 Texts cited by Seaford 1996a: 195-7. 

» PL. Leg. 3.700b4-5; Eur. Bacch. 526-7; Seaford 1996a: 156. 

Tt means earthquake in the mystic passage of Bacchae (585), and in its only other fifth-century 
occurrence (Eur. 77o. 1326) is of the earth, as also in the common compound adjectives for Poseidon. 

3 Compare the earthquake and underground thunder in the mystic pattern in Aesch. PV 
(Seaford 1986a?), and in Soph. OC (Seaford 2012a: 335). 

3 Critias, TGF I fr. 4, discussed by Csapo 2008: 273. 
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Why does a chorus imagine itself as having cosmic reach? The Andaman 
dance, as described by Radcliffe-Brown in 1922, has the following features: 


1. It is an activity of the whole community: every able-bodied adult 
takes part. 

2. The whole personality of each dancer is involved. 

3. Each dancer is constrained by rhythm and custom to conform in his 
movements to the communal action. 

4. This loss of self creates in the dance unusual energy and ecstatic har- 
mony with the fellow-members of the community.” P4 


That synchronised movement increases rapport, liking and prosocial 
behaviour has been demonstrated by recent experimental psychology.*® 
Rappaport, who cites Radcliffe-Brown, goes further in generalising about 
certain circumstances in which 


the boundary between individuals and their surroundings, especially others 
participating in ritual with them, may seem to dissolve. ... such a sense 
of union is encouraged by the co-ordination of utterance and movement 
demanded of congregations in many rituals. To sing with others, to move as 
they move in the performance of a ritual, is not merely to symbolize union. 
It is in and of itself to reunite in the reproduction of a larger order. Unison 
does not merely symbolize that order but indicates it and its acceptance. 
‘The participants do not simply communicate to each other about that order 
but commune with each other within it. In sum, the state of communitas 
experienced in ritual is at once social and experiential. Indeed the distinc- 
tion between the social and the experiential is surrendered, or even erased, 
in a general feeling of oneness with oneself, with the congregation, or with 
the cosmos.;” 


The dissolution of the boundaries around the self may create a sense of 
boundlessness, of the group extending into the cosmos. And the coordin- 
ation may be enhanced by tempo: 


The tempos typical of such co-ordination, and perhaps requisite to it, are 
quicker than those characteristic of ordinary social interaction and the co- 
ordination itself is tighter. The rhythm of the drum may approximate to 
the rhythm of the heartbeats, and, as it synchronizes the movements of the 
dancers’ limbs and unifies their voices into the unisons of chant or song, it 
may entrain their breaths and pulses, or at least be experienced as if it does.* 


3 Radcliffe-Brown 1922: 251-2. 

36 Miles et al. 2009; Wiltermuth and Heath 2009; Valdesolo and DeSteno 2011. 
7 Rappaport 1999: 220, emphasis in original. 

3 Rappaport 1999: 221. 
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Not only may such regular repetition occur within ritual, but the ritual 
itself may be repeated at precise intervals. 


That which is performed at rapid tempo and in tight coordination, and 
which through that tempo and coordination unites participants more 
tightly than they are under normal circumstances, is, in being punctiliously 
repeated from one performance to the next, experienced as never-changing.» 


Moreover if, say, the dithyramb sung in the annual processional escort of 
Dionysos was experienced as never-changing, then the experience would 
have been amplified by the conviction that an ancient event is being re- 
enacted (the birth or original arrival of the god), and that it will continue 
to be re-enacted for ever. The solidarity of choral performance seems to 
extend indefinitely not only over space (as we have seen) but also over 
time.””! This may have political significance: the spatial claim of the dithy- 
rambic procession is — by means of myth — for all time.*° 

Myth may be re-enacted also by the secret mystic chorus. Plutarch’s 
account of the initiands’ wanderings in the dark (§5 below) may derive from 
the Eleusinian initiands’ enactment of Demeter’s search for Persephone.” 
But Eleusinian initiation is for the individual not regularly repeated; it 
occurs once in a lifetime. Its embodiment of permanence consists rather 
in pre-enactment of post-mortem participation in the eternal unison 
of the mystic chorus. The pre-enactment is of course temporary, but is 
united with post-mortem eternity by means of memory, which was of great 
importance for mystic initiates.“ 


5. The Solidarity of the Mystic Chorus 


This group solidarity, expressed in the dissolution of the normal articu- 
lation of space (and of time), is a potential effect of choruses in general. 
There are three reasons why it may be found in the mystic chorus in par- 
ticular. One reason is that mystic ritual, as a rehearsal of death and of post- 
mortem bliss, transcends cosmic divisions and aspires to eternity. Second, 
whereas on many occasions choral performance has a function external to 
itself (funeral, wedding, praise or escort of god or human victor, delighting 
audience and deity, etc.), the only function of the secret mystic chorus 


39 Rappaport 1999: 221-2, emphasis in original. 

° For the ‘timeless continuity’ that mythical aetiology seems to establish see Kowalzig 2007b: 26-32; 
for time and performance see D’Alessio 2004: 292-4. 

* Seaford 2012a: 28 n. 27. 

* Especially on the gold leaves: GJ 1, 2, 8, 25; Hymn. Orph. 77.9-10 (Quandt). 
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is — we shall see — to enact (or pre-enact) its own blessed solidarity and 
eternal well-being: the sense of unlimited space and time, which in many 
contexts may be merely a by-product of intense unison, is in the mystic 
chorus closely associated with its function. Third, the ritual as a whole 
enacts the transition from individual suffering to choral happiness, and 
this surely intensified the solidarity of the chorus by a sense of contrast 
with its opposite.* 

The contrast deserves our attention. Every Eleusinian initiand was 
required to sacrifice a pig ‘on his own behalf’. Parker notes that this unusual 
individualism reflects the character of mystic initiation as preparation for 
271 the individual experience of death.** But mystic ritual pre-enacts not 
only the isolation of death but also the subsequent blissful cohesion of the 
initiates in the underworld, which was accordingly imagined as containing 
choral dancing that is joined by the dead individual.* Mystic ritual 
dramatises individual isolation so as to transform it into its opposite — 
choral solidarity. 

A famous fragment of Plutarch (fr. 178) compares the soul on the point 
of death to the transition in mystic ritual from ignorant fear in darkness 
to pure places and meadows in which there are a wonderful light, voices, 
choral dances (xop¢icn), sacred sounds and holy visions: here the initiate 
‘is with (oUveotiv) holy (óciois) and pure men’. Entry into this happy state 
is the consummation, téAos, of a terrifying process of wearisome runnings 
around and movements through the darkness that are ‘without TéAos’ 
(&téAeoto1) and ‘viewed with suspicion’: they seem endless, pointless and 
directionless. This preliminary stage dramatises the spatio-temporal bound- 
lessness of the isolated individual: in the darkness he can discern neither 
spatial nor temporal end (téAos) to his movements. Random movements 
in the darkness deprive the individual of all sense of social space: this is an 
apt expression of extreme isolation, for it is space on which social being 
primarily depends. Being &téAeot01, the movements also deprive the indi- 
vidual of social temporality. But eventually there is temporal completion 
(téAos) that consists of entry into an eternal social space of purity and 
choral cohesion.“¢ 


4 In one form of mystic initiation a group danced around a seated initiand or initiands (¢hronosis): Pl. 
Euthyd. 277d-e; Dio Chrys. 12.33; Lada-Richards 1999: 101. 

“ ‘At collective rituals one animal or group of animals was commonly brought “on behalf of all”? 
(Parker 2005: 342). 

s Plut. Mor. mosb; epitaphs: Jaccottet 2003: nos. 112, 180, 29. 

46 In an epitaph from Philippi (third century ce?), Dionysiac initiates in the hereafter claim the dead 
man as congrex, to lead with torches the festal corteges: Jaccottet 2003: no. 29.19—21. 
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The other initiates whom the initiate joins are ‘pure’, and he has him- 
self been purified by initiation. This mystic transition is alluded to by 
Plato in the Republic (8.560e) in his description of the degeneration of the 
democratic man: 


having emptied and purified of these things (virtues) the soul of the man 
who is ... being initiated with great initiation rituals, after this they bring in 
insolence and anarchy and profligacy and shamelessness, resplendent with 
a great chorus, crowned ... 


Plato here describes degeneration, perversely, in terms of the positive psy- 
chic transition of mystic initiation that we have seen in Plutarch. The 
emptying or purification of the soul by individualising disorientation 
is followed by the impressive arrival of a chorus.“ In Plato the chorus 
with its resplendent accompaniment is brought in. This corresponds (in 
Plutarch) to the wonderful light ‘meeting’ (&mavtõv) the initiand: the 
light is brought into the darkness (as in the orthodox Easter ceremony), 
and in the light there are choreiai. And, just as the initiates in Plutarch 
are pure, so in the Plato passage the initiate is purified. So too in Plato's 
Phaedrus choral initiates °”! are pure (250b-c). The homogeneous purity 
of the mystic chorus expresses its cohesion. 

Any sense of purity and cohesion was surely enhanced by the contrast 
with the terrified isolation that preceded it. Mystic ritual rehearses the 
individual isolation of death so as to transform it into choral communality. 
Moreover in the Plutarch passage the initiate, even as he consorts with 
pure men, looks down on the ‘uninitiated and unpurified mob of those 
here on earth, in much mud and mist driven together and trampling on 
each other’.* 

Solidarity may be enhanced by exclusion.*? But in this context the exclu- 
sion may seem paradoxical, for the Eleusinian mysteries, which Plutarch 
probably has in mind, were open to all.’ The same contradiction, between 
universal access to mystic initiation and conflict between impure uniniti- 
ated individuals, reappears in a different form (adapted to his philosoph- 
ical purpose) in Plato’s Phaedrus: all human souls had pre-natal access to 
the mystic vision of reality (249e4-5), and indeed it is in the nature of 
immortal souls to fly upwards like winged chariots to the region where 


4 What follows, ‘calling insolence good education, anarchy freedom, etc.’, may be designed to evoke 
the mystic formulae expressing the unity of opposites: see Seaford 2003a°: 143-9. 

8 See also Plut. De prof: virt. 81d-e. 

4 Kowalzig 2007b: 169 suggests that mystic exclusivity could be a basis for creating civic identities. 

° Provided that they knew Greek and were not polluted by murder. 
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the gods reside, and anyone who is willing and able follows their celestial 
movement, ‘for resentment is excluded from the divine chorus’ (24747). 
However, some souls form a mass of chariots, ‘trampling and jostling each 
other, each trying to get ahead of the other’, and so depart ‘uninitiated 
in the sight of reality’ (248b4). As a result, not every soul can recollect its 
earlier (brief or partial) vision (250a). Here the cohesion and general acces- 
sibility of the mystic chorus are projected onto heaven, and it is only non- 
philosophical human weakness that prevents their universality. 

The mystic solidarity that is enhanced by exclusion may have a political 
function, which is seen in fifth-century drama, most clearly in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs. The initiated chorus of the dead in their underworld meadow are 
‘holy’, 6c101 (327, 335), a model of joyful and egalitarian cohesion, with the 
unusual energy (345-9, 402-4) observed among the Andaman islanders 
by Radcliffe-Brown. We noted that the chorus might be a bridge between 
mystic secrecy and public display, and that the dithyramb, despite its asso- 
ciation with mystic ritual, became a very public performance (giving rise 
to tragedy).* Similarly here the leader of the mystic chorus makes a public 
proclamation, excluding from the ‘initiated choruses’ (370) the impure and 
the uninitiated (354-7) — as well as a wide range of political undesirables — 
for instance, ‘anyone who does not dissolve hostile civil conflict (stasis) and 
is not at ease with citizens’ (359).27! 

In Euripides’ Bacchae Dionysos has come to initiate the whole polis 
(39, 208). The chorus state that mystic initiation means to ‘join the soul 
to the thiasos’ in the purifying dance. As for the maenads outside the city, 
even the mountain and its animals join in their dance (726-7), and they 
exhibit the cohesion of a flock of birds flying upwards (748). By contrast, 
the uninitiated tyrannos Pentheus displays a disastrously obstinate indi- 
vidualism. The members of the chorus are isolated from each other by the 
temporary loss of their god, and restored to joy by his epiphany (609), in a 
scene in which the impervious isolation of Pentheus is expressed in terms 
of the experience of the preliminary stage of initiation (the detailed simi- 
larity with Plutarch fr. 178 is astonishing). We will develop the political 
significance of this passage in §7 below. 

In Sophocles’ Antigone the Eleusinian Dionysos, mystic ‘chorus-leader 
of the stars’ ($4 above), is invoked to come to purify with dancing the polis 


s% Seaford 1994b: 241-3, 267-8. 
® Hardie 2004: 20 notes the verbal parallels in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 5.19.2), comparing the 
non-Christian to the uninitiated: he must ‘stand outside the divine chorus’. 
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from a disease (1141) that has arisen from the mind (1015) of the isolated 
tyrannos Kreon. 

In these three passages there is a contrast between the cohesion and 
purity of the mystic chorus and the individualism of one or more individ- 
uals outside the chorus. This contrast originates, I suggest, in the memor- 
able and widely experienced transition, in mystic ritual, from competitive 
individual isolation to the cohesion and purity of the chorus. In our three 
passages, all from the dramatic performances of the democratic polis, the 
contrast has been adapted by the drama and has therein acquired a political 
significance (of various kinds). But how did this happen? 

The chorus in general could be an image or agent of ordered polit- 
ical unity.” Especially significant in this respect was, I suggest, the mystic 
chorus. It is not just that — as we have seen — the mystic chorus both 
embodies and celebrates egalitarian unity imagined as all-pervasive 
(cosmic) and permanent. It is also that the Eleusinian cult involved mass 
participation, was a ritual of the polis* and, in the anecdote told by 
Herodotus (8.65), embodied victory for Athens over the invading Persians. 
The Athenians had a ‘passionate sense ... that their welfare was tied up 
with the mysteries.» 

Secret mystic ritual was sometimes celebrated in public festivals. It 
was the public (processional) mystic chorus that in Herodotus’ anecdote 
embodied victory. Whereas the only purpose of the secret mystic chorus is 
its own well-being, the processional form of the mystic chorus — whether 
Iakchos song or dithyramb — may acquire other functions, notably 
escorting the god (Iakchos, "7! Dionysos) or symbolically occupying ter- 
ritory. I suggest that the public form of the mystic chorus emerged — at 
least in part — from the tendency to extend the egalitarian solidarity of the 
mystic chorus to the whole community. This is manifest in the stationary 
dithyramb (§7 below), and even more so in drama. In Frogs the chorus of 
initiates embodies the unity of the polis. In Bacchae mystic initiation is 
secret, but the whole polis is to be initiated and Dionysos requires honour 
from all (35-40, 114, 208, 472-4). In Antigone it is ‘the polis with all its 
people (1r&v8nuos)’ that is to be purified by the mystic chorus-leader of 
the stars. 


5 E.g. Xen. Oec. 8.3; Polyb. 4.20-21; Paus. 5.16.5; PMG 713 (iii); Plut. Lyc. 4.1-2; Nagy 1990: 368; 
Wilson 2003; Kowalzig 2004. 

5% Sourvinou-Inwood 1997: 144-6. 

5 Parker 2005: 343, 348. 

5 For several Dionysiac instances see Seaford 2006a: 71-2. 
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In both Bacchae and Antigone the solidarity of the chorus contrasts with 
the impervious isolation of a tyrannos (Pentheus, Kreon) who at certain key 
moments of the drama is preoccupied with money. The significance of this 
will emerge in the next section. 


6. Chorus and Powerful Individual 


Kosmos can mean the political order as well as the cosmic order, and we 
have seen that the chorus can seem to embody both polis (social totality) 
and cosmos (physical totality). But the Olympian deities did not on the 
whole personify heavenly bodies, and the grounding of political practice in 
cosmic order was not a feature of Greek society to the extent that it was in, 
say, Egypt or Babylon.” In Greece the most striking conjunction of cosmos 
and polis was in the chorus. 

An instance of this conjunction is provided by a song written in the 
seventh century for performance in Sparta, Alcman’s Partheneion, as 
interpreted by Ferrari. Although I am largely persuaded by it, this inter- 
pretation is far from generally accepted. I mention it here because it gives 
us a chorus that embodies both cosmos and (in a sense) polis and yet — in 
contrast to the solidarity of the mystic chorus — expresses rivalries. There is 
tension between two choruses, and between individual chorus members, 
expressed hyperbolically as combat: a rival chorus ‘fights’ with us, and 
Hagesikhora ue teipe! (77), ‘wears me down’.” Similar is the competition 
in beauty referred to by Euripides: ‘May I take my place in the choruses 
... the &pidAor [conflicts, contests] in loveliness, with strife of delicately 
luxuriant hair. Hagesikhora (‘Leader of the chorus’) defeats me, effaces 
me, in the way that in other texts Artemis 7 outshines the nymphs, 
Aphrodite the Graces, Thetis her sisters and Helen her companions. ‘Like 
the rising dawn ... Helen shone among us’, sing the dancing chorus at her 
wedding.“ And Sappho writes of a girl who is now conspicuous among 
Lydian women as the moon surpasses all the stars. These passages are 
adduced by Ferrari, who argues that the singing chorus are impersonating 
the Hyades, that the Pleiades are a rival chorus and that Hagesikhora is the 


7 The heavenly bodies influenced the timing of agricultural activity, of festivals, and of military 
activity. And cosmic order might be used to justify a political principle, e.g. at Soph. Aj. 668-75, 
Eur. Phoen. 541-7. 

58 Ferrari 2008: 17. 

59 teipe1 is more often taken as erotic, but I follow Ferrari 2008: 80. 

6° IT 1143-8; Burnett 1985: 10, 160. 

& Theoc. Id. 18.7-8, 26-8. 

& Sappho fr. 96.6-9; cf. fr. 34. 
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moon.® Here co-extensiveness with the cosmos expresses not unison but 
rivalry. 

In the Partheneion the khoragos (chorus-leader) exercises authority 
within the chorus, and elsewhere Alcman applies the word to Agesidamos, 
‘leader of the people’.** The chorus may seem to embody the social totality, 
and accordingly the word koruphaios could refer both to chorus-leader and 
to political leader (e.g. Hdt. 3.82.3). In Sparta a central public space was 
called yopds.% 

This brings us back to the ‘transformation undergone [in Athens] by 
a traditional religious element, choral song, which lived on in Sparta in 
more or less its old form. We may add here that a factor in this trans- 
formation was the institution of the tragic and dithyrambic competitions 
at Athens at the City Dionysia” in the last decade of the sixth century, a 
time of democratic transformation.“ 

A crucial factor in this distinctively Athenian development was, 
I believe, the monetisation of festivals in the latter part of the sixth century, 
which resulted in choruses at the Dionysia being financed and controlled 
by powerful individuals. In democratic Athens the word khorégos, ‘chorus- 
leader’, referred to a wealthy individual who did not belong to the chorus 
but provided the money to equip and train it. The kind of tension exem- 
plified by the Partheneion may have developed into tension between the 
dithyrambic chorus and the centralised monetary power of the tyranny. 
If so, then after the overthrow of the Athenian tyranny this tension was 
remembered in tragedy, as it emerged from dithyramb, and was assimilated 
to the ancient myth of the °”! rejection of Dionysiac cult by the king (as 
well as to the contrast between isolated initiand and initiated chorus).”° 

The tension between Dionysos and the tyrannos Pentheus in Bacchae 
includes the fact that they both want to be the focus of the pandemic festival. 
Pentheus rejoices ‘when many stand at the gates, and the polis magnifies 


5 


Ferrari 2008: 83—105. 

& PMG 1.43-5; 10(b).11. For the connection between choral leadership and kingship in Sparta see 

Nagy 1990: 347-9. 

Paus. 3.11.9. An account of the forging of ‘religious space’ by choral performance (on Delos) is by 

Kowalzig 2007b: 69-80. 

Parker 2005: 181-2. 

% There is good reason to suppose that the choruses at the Thargelia were dithyrambs: Wilson 

2000: 314 N. 22, 322 n. IIs. 

Perhaps these splendid new public choruses in a developing polis festival were thought to outshine 

the more private choruses that were an essential element of aristocratic education (Ar. Ran. 729). 

> ‘Athenian choral forms (dithyramb, tragedy, and comedy) strikingly plucked the chorégos out of the 
chorus’ (Kurke 2007: 100). 

7° This paragraph states conclusions for which I have argued in detail in Seaford 2012a: 75-121. 
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the name of Pentheus. He too [Dionysos] ... enjoys being honoured.” 
In Frogs, and in the anecdote recorded by Herodotus, the mystic chorus 
seems to embody the whole polis, and in Bacchae the celebrations of the 
mystic chorus prefigure the initiation of the whole polis. The focus of the 
mystic chorus (on Iakchos or Dionysos) may become the focus of pan- 
demic celebration. But Iakchos or Dionysos may be replaced there by the 
mortal potentate. 

After Athens had lost its democratic autonomy, Demetrios Poliorketes 
was on one occasion welcomed as a god with processional choruses and 
with an ithyphallos (a hymn sung in festivals of Dionysos) that contained 
the verses 


Here the time has brought together Demeter and Demetrios. 

She comes to celebrate the solemn (oeuvá) mysteries of Kore, 

And he glad, as the god should be, and beautiful and smiling (yeAav) is 
present. 

Something solemn (osuvóv t1) he seems, his friends all in a circle and in 


the middle of them he himself. 


Similarly as if his friends are the stars, and he the sun.” 


Demetrios has arrived at the time of Demeter’s mysteries at Eleusis, in 
which Dionysos-Iakchos is celebrated in a choral procession. It has been 
argued that the ancient accounts of Demetrios have numerous details 
based on his assimilation to Dionysos.” Moreover, Plutarch tells us that 
the god whom Demetrios most emulated was Dionysos (Demetr. 2.3), that 
it was proposed that whenever he came to Athens he should be ‘received 
with the eviopoi [welcoming entertainments] accorded to Demeter and 
Dionysos’ (12.1), and that the Athenians renamed the Dionysia after him 
‘Demetria (12.2). In the hymn, ‘as the (tóv) god should be’ (not ‘a god’) 
probably refers to Dionysos,” who is elsewhere beautiful and yeAdv.” The 
repetition of ceuvds indicates, I suggest, that his identification with the sun 
is based on the identification of Dionysos with the sun in the mysteries. 
The Eleusinian Dionysos-Iakchos is in the fifth century ‘light-bearing star 
of the nocturnal mystic ritual’ and ‘chorus-leader of the stars’. The Stoic 
Kleanthes, a contemporary of Demetrios and resident of 7^ Athens, iden- 
tified the sun with mystic torchlight’”® as well as with Apollo and with 


7 Bacch. 319-21; the tyrannos of Sophocles’ Antigone thinks that he owns the polis (738). 

7 Demochares FGrH 75 F2, Douris FGrH 76 F13, both ap. Ath. 6.253b-f. 

73 Scott 1928: 226-39. 

74 Perhaps Demetrios was associated or identified with Dionysos in the lost beginning of the hymn. 

7 E.g. Bacch. 453, 439 (with Seaford 1996a: ad loc.). Similarly, Mark Antony was celebrated as Dionysos 
as he entered Ephesos and Athens: Plut. Ant. 24; Sen. Suas. 1.6. 

6 SVF 1.538. 
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Dionysos.” There are also later texts indicating the mystic identification of 
Dionysos with the sun.” The hymn states that of the gods only Demetrios 
can save them in the war: the Athenian polis is asserting its survival with a 
mystic chorus addressed not to Iakchos (as in Herodotus’ anecdote) but to 
a more effective, human potentate. 

In democratic Athens, on the other hand, the mystic chorus had been 
saved by their divine master from subjection to a human one. In Euripides’ 
Bacchae, just as in his satyric Cyclops and indeed in many other satyr 
plays, it is in the anomalous absence of Dionysos from its dancing that 
the thiasos falls under the power of the man of money” — and is eventu- 
ally liberated, just as in general the tragic chorus survives the downfall of 
powerful individuals. 

The mystic chorus may embody the cosmos, but — in contrast to 
Alcman’s Partheneion — is characterised by the cohesive anonymity of its 
members. Moreover, its allegiance is to deity rather than to any mortal: to 
Dionysos in Bacchae and (as ‘chorus-leader of the stars’) in Antigone (1147), 
to Iakchos in Frogs.*° I suggest that the fifth-century tragic chorus — diver- 
ging from the aristocratic choruses of, for example, Sparta — retains the 
internal anonymity and egalitarian solidarity" of the mystic chorus from 
which it is in part ultimately derived. 


7. ‘The Politicisation of the Dithyramb 


Why was such a large proportion® of the public k/oroi in democratic Athens 
constituted by the dithyrambic and tragic khoroi at the polis festivals of 
Dionysos? Any answer cannot ignore the combination in the dithyramb of 
various features tending to promote a sense of community: its association 
with mystery cult (§3 above), its internal unity, its escorting into the city 
of a god who comes from outside” at a pandemic festival. In this combin- 
ation of the mystic, the processional and the pandemic it resembled the 
Iakchos song. Pindar’s dithyrambic fr. 70c contains what seems to have 


77 SVF 1.540, 541, 546. 

7 Seaford 2005b. Cf. the mystic saviour Dionysos as ‘greatest light’ at Eur. Bacch. 608. 

7 Eur. Bacch. 547-59; Cyc. 73-81. For Pentheus and Polyphemos and other captors of the thiasos as 
men of money see Seaford 2003b’. 

8° Cf. also Eur. Bacch. 141. 

Tension is, rather, with the tyrannos. The closest to internal tension is the spoken passage at Aesch. 

Ag. 1348-71, even though the variety of views does not in fact produce contradiction. Aesch. Sept. 

1066-77 is a post-classical interpolation. 

> Parker 2005: 181-2. 

8 Seaford 2012a: 44. 
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been a wish that °77 stasis (internal conflict) should be resolved, together 
with an invocation of Dionysos.** 

The sense of community surely persisted even after the dithyramb 
became a stationary (rather than escorting) song as part of its development 
into tragedy. “The characteristic circular dance of the dithyrambic chorus 
meant that it was endless and boundless — it had no head or leader. But it 
was tragedy that acquired, in connection with the developments described 
in §6 above, a new kind of political significance. 

Another dithyrambic fragment of Pindar (fr. 70b) contains mention of 
the transition from processional to static dithyramb,*° as well as mystic 
ritual in an (Olympian) péyapa (palace) with ‘óóußoi of drums’ and a 
‘fire-breathing thunderbolt’, and the birth of Dionysos (§4 above). The 
dithyrambs in Bacchae also embody the transition from processional to 
stationary dithyramb,” as well as — in the royal uéAaPpa (587-9) — mystic 
ritual containing a thunderbolt associated with the birth of Dionysos. 
But they are also significantly different from the Pindaric dithyramb. 

‘The entry-song of Bacchae exemplifies precisely the transition from pro- 
cessional to stationary dithyramb that was a crucial step in the develop- 
ment of tragedy. Dionysos tells his entering choral escort to go around the 
royal house and beat their drums, ‘so that the polis of Kadmos sees’ (61). 
Having called on anyone inside the uéAaBpa to come out, they pronounce 
the mystic makarismos and narrate the birth of Dionysos by the thunder- 
bolt that killed his mother Semele. Whereas this is a public dithyramb, the 
second stasimon (‘stationary song’) has more affinity to the secret mystic 
chorus. First the chorus narrate, or rather dramatise, the birth of Dionysos, 
who is called ‘Dithyrambos’. He was, they say, as a baby washed in the 
streams of Dirke. 


But you, O blessed Dirke, are thrusting me away when I have crown- 
wearing thiasoi in you [i.e. on your banks]. Why do you reject me? Why 
do you flee from me? In the future ... Bromios will be of concern to you. 
(530-6) 


Here the performance of the dithyrambic myth of birth embodies a claim 
to both time (past, present and future) and space. The dual claim is then 
implicitly repeated when, after their invocation of Dionysos to come from 


84 Wilson 2003 suggests that this ‘represents a politicisation of the mystic, choral powers of Dionysos’. 
85 Kurke 2007: 100, based on Martin 2007. 

D’Angour 1997: 340-3. 

837 Bacch. 55-61; Seaford 1996a: 156. 

Seaford 1996a: 195-203. 
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afar, he appears along with earthquake and with the reactivation, at the 
tomb of Semele, of the flame that Zeus’ thunderbolt once left when it 
killed Semele at Dionysos’ birth (585-99, 6—9). The sounds as of thunder 
and earthquake were surely created here by drums, just as they were per- 
haps evoked earlier by the drumming ‘around the royal house’ in the first 
dithyramb.* 174 

Whereas in the Pindaric dithyramb it seems that the péyapa contain the 
mystic ritual as a context for the drumming enactment of the thunderbolt 
at the birth of Dionysos, in Bacchae this is directed against the yéAcbpa, 
which consequently collapses.” The cosmological power of the dithyramb, 
with drums making present the thunderbolt of Zeus, is — in the aetiological 
myth of resistance to the new cult — deployed on behalf of the polis against 
the resistant royal household. As the house collapses, Dionysos is greeted 
by the chorus as ‘greatest light and urges them to rise from the ground, 
where they have just fallen in terrified, individually isolated (uovéda) deso- 
lation. The cosmological demolition of the royal house combines with the 
mystic transition from frightened isolation to (restored) choral solidarity. 
The cosmic reach that emerges from mystic choral solidarity acquires pol- 
itical power, by which mystery cult is established for the whole polis.” 


8. Public and Private Space 


This power of the dithyramb to extend cosmic-communal space into the 
household has to be seen in the context of our earlier account of the power 
of the performers of ritual — unknown in our society — to create and possess 
communal space. The extensive communal space of the polis contains 
places for numerous superhuman powers (deities, heroes). It was — in the 
imagination of the citizens — defined and maintained as public space not 
only by boundary stones but also by communal rituals associated with 
constructions such as sanctuaries, temples, altars and statues. Participation 
in ritual, and especially in choruses, creates — for both participants and 
onlookers — a memorable paradigm of the cohesive energy and consensual 
power needed to control and defend space. Eupuxopos, literally ‘with broad 
choruses’, is regularly translated ‘with broad places’. The choral dance was 


* BapUBpouos (‘heavy-roaring’) of their drums (156) occurs also of thunder (Eur. Phoen. 182, cf. Eur. 
Hipp. 1201-2). And see §4 above. 

9° On the democratic polis physically demolishing the houses of its internal enemies see Connor 1985. 

% Eur. Bacch. 39-40, 49; Seaford 1996a on 1329-30. 
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a vital instrument of military training,” and soldiers would march singing 
into battle.” 

The space of the household too was a place of ritual and of gods. For 
instance, it is as protector of house and property that Zeus is called Ktesios. 
But his general presence in households qualifies the absolute possession of 
each household by its owner. In the polis all space is in a sense one space. 
‘Public ill goes into everybody’s house, and the courtyard walls are no longer 
disposed to hold, but it leaps over the high wall, and finds him for sure, 
even if °”! he takes refuge in the inmost room.” In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
the whole household participates in sacrifice at the altar of Zeus Ktesios 
(1036-8), but at the end of the Oresteia it is Zeus Agoraios (of the agora) 
who ‘obtained power’ (Eum. 973). Agora could mean both assembly and a 
central public space. Zeus Agoraios had an altar not only in the agora (in 
Athens and elsewhere) but also on the Athenian Pnyx, where the Athenian 
assembly met.” In the same Oresteian movement from household to polis, 
the Erinyes in Argos are ‘hard to send out’ from the royal house (Ag. 1190), 
in Delphi beset Orestes inside the temple of Apollo, and in Athens obtain 
a place of public cult, without which no household will flourish (Eum. 
895), and proceed to invoke in their choral song and dance blessings on the 
polis. Tragedy is frequently set at the point of confrontation between the 
private space of the household and the public space of choral dance. And 
it is above all the god of tragedy, Dionysos, who in both public ritual and 
myth irrupts into the private household.” 

Finally, just as the inclusiveness of ritual solidarity may seem to extend 
itself outwards to include the cosmos, so conversely the exclusiveness of 
the ruling family is expressed by the inward movement of confinement 
in a small space. The endogamy that embodies this exclusiveness is often 
accompanied, especially in tragedy, by the spatial confinement of the 
isolated female by the male(s) of the household.” In Antigone, for instance, 
the spatial confinement of Antigone in her bridal tomb is associated with 
the reproductive introversion of the Theban royal family, whereas — at 
the other extreme, just after it is decided to release Antigone — it is as 


» Pritchett 1974: 216-17; on the choral truppiyn, with some affinities to the dithyramb, see 
Ceccarelli 1998. 

% Rutherford 2001: 42-7. 

9% Solon fr. 4.26-9. 

5 He was also a patron of politicians: Sommerstein 1989: 269. 

9% Seaford 2012a: 75-95. 

97 Seaford 19902. 

33 Seaford 19904. 
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chorus-leader of the stars that the mystic Dionysos is invoked by the 
chorus to come from afar to purify the polis with dancing. 

To conclude, the singing and dancing group had in the classical polis 
an importance that is entirely unknown in mainstream monotheism. ‘This 
importance was both religious and political, and was based on the implicit 
claim of the group to space (and time). In particular, the chorus of mystic 
initiates, in imagining themselves as coexistent with the cosmos as they 
prefigured their eternal solidarity, provided both for Platonic philosophy 
and (differently) for the polis a transcendent model of happy cohesion. It 
is as a result of this political significance that the mystic chorus developed 
at Athens into the public performance of dithyramb and tragedy, in both 
of which the chorus is marked by solidarity and anonymity. Rivalry and 
the naming of individuals, which in Alcman’s Partheneion occur within 
the cosmic chorus, in tragedy serve to contrast the (autocratic) individuals 
with the chorus. 


CHAPTER 9 


Immortality, Salvation and the Elements 


My theme is a certain pattern of mystic belief (and its synthesis with the 
Hesiodic tradition) as it appears variously in various texts, including the 
Prometheia, the funerary gold leaves, Empedocles and Heraclitus. Use will 
be made also of the recently published discoveries from Derveni and Olbia. 

In the introduction to his recent commentary on the Prometheus Bound 
Mark Griffith makes two implicit, complementary assumptions about its rela- 
tion to previous tradition. The first is that the play is a reworking of Hesiod. 
‘The second is that there is almost nothing that can be said to lie behind the 
‘bold process of selection, adaptation, and innovation’ by which ‘Hesiod’s 
morality tale’ is transformed into a ‘drama of tragic tone and proportions 
(1983: 5). The implicit picture is of the dramatist pondering the Hesiodic 
text in his attempt to imagine the bold changes and adaptations necessary to 
transform the story for the purposes of tragic production. 

With the first of these assumptions, in which of course there may be 
some truth, I am not concerned here, except to say that there is no reason 
to suppose that the Hesiodic versions of the myth were more of a direct 
model for the Prometheia than some other early version or versions now 
lost. As for the second assumption, the only source (other than Hesiod) 
mentioned by Griffith in his introduction is Pindar, /sthm. 8.27—-35, where 
Themis reveals the prophecy that Thetis will bear a son mightier than his 
father. Elsewhere, however, Griffith mentions dismissively fragment DK 31 
B 115 of Empedocles: 


Attempts have also been made to link the period of Prometheus punish- 
ment, quoted by a scholiast as being 30,000 years, to Empedocles period 
of purification in Katharmoi. But this number possessed magical signifi- 
cance as far back as Hesiod Op. 252-5, and in Prom. the period is variously 
given as 10,000 years or a mere thirteen generations.”! This avenue leads us 
no-where.' 


1! Griffith 1978: 116; Schol. Prom. 94; [Aesch.] PV 94, 774. 
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These objections carry little weight.’ Furthermore, the parallel is not 
confined to the figure 30,000. What Empedocles says is that there is an 
ancient oracle of Necessity (Avéyxn) to the effect that when a daimon 
sheds blood or breaches his oath he wanders for 30,000 years (or per- 
haps seasons, i.e. 10,000 years’) away from the blessed, being born in all 
manner of mortal shapes. He, Empedocles, is one such, ‘an exile and a 
wanderer from the gods, because I put my trust in raving strife’. In other 
fragments he describes his experience either of the underworld or of this 
world imagined in terms of the underworld (B 118, 121)+ and the final 
return of the daimones to a place of honour among the other immortals, 
where they feast, free from human miseries and weariness (B 147). 

Despite obvious differences between Prometheus and the Empedoclean 
daimon, they are both immortals paying for an offence by many thousands 
of years of exclusion and suffering required by necessity (évéryxn; cf. PV 
105, 514—I5, 1052), before final release and reinstatement. So much, together 
with some possibly Pythagorean elements in the Prometheia, has already 
been recognised.’ It remains to develop the argument by focusing attention 
on three other non-Hesiodic features of the Prometheia: the association of 
Prometheus with the Titans in his parentage, punishment and release; the 
role of the cosmological elements; the crowning of Prometheus. But first, 
an "l observation on methodology. 

I will not, despite the linguistic evidence,° dispute Griffith’s view that 
the Prometheia was not influenced by Empedocles. This ‘avenue’ will never 
lead us to certainty on that point. But taken together with various other 
avenues it converges on the following proposition: that the shape of the 
myth in the Prometheia has been created by a certain current of ideas 
which is manifest not at all in Hesiod’s version, but in various other texts 
(among them Emped. B 115) which I intend to explore here. To react to 
similarities in ideas between two texts by assuming as the primary problem 


6“ 


for 


K 


30,000 in Hesiod does not refer to time; on PV 94 Griffith 1983 in his commentary remarks 
ages”, ten thousand used, as often, to denote untold numbers’; whereas the scholiast’s 30,000 years 
(ascribed to the Pyrphoros, fr. 208a; 30,000 years also ascribed to Aeschylus in Hyginus Poet. astr. 
2.15 = fr. 208a app. crit.) does seem more specific; and the inconsistency between PV 94 and 774 was 
clearly not felt. 

O’Brien 1959: 85-6; cf. Zuntz 1971: 196-7. See also n. 23 below. 

For the bibliography on this disputed question see Guthrie 1965: 254 n. 31. Guthrie himself opts for 
this world but adds ‘that the description should recall the underworld is only natural, for true to the 
Orphic tradition Empedocles regards the life of the soul as belonging to a higher region, and banish- 
ment to earth as the equivalent of death’. 

Thomson 1946: 319. Pythagoreanism: Thomson 1946: 326-7 and Thomson 1932 on PV 459-61, 551; 
cf. Griffith 1978: 110. 

Traglia 1952: 41—60; cf. Griffith 1978: 111-13. 
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the (usually unanswerable) question “Was X familiar with the work of Y?’ 
is one symptom of the projection of modern conditions of literary pro- 
duction onto pre-Hellenistic antiquity. It is true that this question is often 
important. But, given the loss of the great majority of the texts of this 
period, as well as the vast scope for the oral dissemination of ideas, it is 
better to move on to safer and more interesting ground. Ancient poetical 
texts tend not so much to create ideas as to give them form. I will attempt 
to show that both Empedocles and the Prometheia draw on a certain sub- 
literary current of ideas: this is the basic explanation of the similarity 
between them, whether or not the dramatist and Empedocles knew each 
other’s works. I should also make it clear at this point that I have nothing 
to contribute to the questions which have tended to monopolise schol- 
arly attention: was the trilogy by Aeschylus? What was the order of plays? 
When and where was it written and performed? Nor does my argument 
depend on the answers to these questions. 


1. The Association of Prometheus with the Titans in 
His Parentage, Punishment and Release 


The Prometheia and Hesiod 


In Hesiod Prometheus is the son of Klymene and the Titan Iapetos. In the 
Prometheia, however, he is himself a Titan, the son of Earth (also called 
Themis: 18, 209-10, 874, 1091). That his father is Ouranos is mentioned 
(in what survives of the trilogy) only indirectly: first, the Okeanids in their 
sympathy for Prometheus’ suffering say that Zeus in his vengeance ‘keeps 
the heavenly (ovpaviav) race subdued, and will not cease to’ (PV 164-7; 
cf. 205); and there is a similar sense of “ indignation also at 408-11, ‘they 
lament the majestic and immemorial honour belonging to you and your 
brothers’. In both these passages the punishment of Prometheus by Zeus 
is closely associated with that of his fellow Titans,’ and indeed Prometheus 
is in fact, like the Hesiodic Titans (but not the Hesiodic Prometheus’), 
hurled by Zeus’ thunderbolt into Tartarus.’ 


7 See also 425-30, 205. In what precedes his punishment, however, Prometheus is distinguished from 
his brothers; he is not called Titan (cf. Soph. OC 56; Eur. Jon 455, Phoen. 1122), perhaps to avoid an 
impression of brother betrayal. 

8 PV 1016-21, 1051-2, 1081-4 (cf. 154-5, 220, 1029); Hes. Theog. 687-712, 820 (victory depends 
on assistance from the hundred-handers: see West 1966 on 711-12); Hor. Carm. 2.13.37, 2.18.35, 
Epod. 17.67. 
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This association is apparent also in the other passage in which Ouranos’ 
fatherhood of Prometheus is (indirectly) mentioned: fr. 193, in which 
Prometheus, still imprisoned but soon to be released, calls the already 
released Titans (in Cicero’s translation) ‘Race of Titans, my blood-relatives, 
offspring of Heaven’ (Cic. Tusc. 2.10 Titanum suboles socia nostri sanguinis, 
generata Caelo). In the form of punishment the Hesiodic Prometheus has 
been partially assimilated to the Hesiodic Titans. The release from impris- 
onment of Prometheus and the other Titans is nowhere to be found in 
Hesiod,’ true though it is that Herakles releases Prometheus from his 
torments by shooting the eagle at Theog. 523-31 (see West 1966: ad loc.). 
Some light will now be shed on these ‘innovations’. 


The Mysticism of Magna Graecia 


On the three funerary gold leaves from the “Timpone piccolo’ at Thurii 
in southern Italy’ the suppliant, who is almost certainly the dead person 
arrived in the underworld, makes the following claims (among others): that 
he is one of the race of the gods; that he was struck by thunder and light- 
ning; that he has paid the penalty for unjust deeds; that he has flown 
off the circle of heavy grief and misery; and that he desires to be sent by 
Persephone to the ‘seats of the pure.” On three other similar and roughly 
contemporary leaves, from '! Hipponion and Petelia in southern Italy and 
Pharsalos in Thessaly,” the dead man is urged to begin his supplication 
with the claim to be the child of Earth and starry Ouranos. And on the 
Petelia leaf he is told that he will ‘rule among other heroes’. 

It has been suggested that these claims are based on the Orphic myth 
of the origin of humankind in the sooty deposit of the smoke from the 
Titans, who were the children of Earth and Ouranos and who had been 
blasted by Zeus’ thunderbolt for the crime of eating the infant Dionysos.” 
But nobody could claim to be a Titan, on the grounds that humankind 
was created from the soot from the smoke of their blasted bodies. Nor does 
the suppliant’s claim to divinity have anything to do with Dionysos (as 
some have claimed): the view found in the neo-Platonist Olympiodorus 


On the spuriousness of Hes. Op. 173a-e (Kronos ruling in the isles of the blessed) see West 
1978: ad loc. 

1 GJ 5-7. Probably fourth century: see Zuntz 1971: 293-4. The leaves will be cited according to GJ. 
Not every claim appears on every leaf, but the leaves are clearly based on the same overall conception. 
2 GJ 1, 2 and 25; the Cretan leaves GJ ro—14 and 16, and the Thessalian leaf GJ 29, also contain the 
phrase P&s vids siu Kai OUpavot &oTtepdevtos. 


5 E.g. Guthrie 1935: 174. 
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that we are part of Dionysos because the Titans have eaten of his flesh is 
almost certainly a later interpretation.“ This does not mean, however, that 
the suppliant is not imagining himself as a Titan. Zuntz, for example, 
while granting that the Titans, ‘rather than “the gods” in general, were 
“offspring of Heaven and Earth”, in Hesiod as well as according to the 
Orphic Theogonies’, nevertheless cannot allow the suppliant such a gross 
untruth: ‘which is to say that, on this interpretation, the speaker actually 
was not killed by lightning — although he states that he was — and that he 
presents himself as a Titan; which he is not’. 

This objection carries no weight. The claim is not in fact to have 
been ‘killed’ but to have been subdued (25éuaooe) by the thunderbolt. 
And more importantly, if the speaker does believe that he is a Titan he 
will also of course believe that he has suffered the thunderbolt of Zeus. 
Furthermore, the view favoured by Zuntz, that the reference is merely to 
an actual thunderbolt, seems most unlikely. It is possible, I suppose, that 
special ritual formulae and a common tumulus could be prepared for those 
struck by lightning. But where the reference to the thunderbolt is preceded 
immediately by a claim to be of the race of the gods and to have paid the 
penalty for unjust deeds,"° and where there is also the claim, on leaves from 
elsewhere but almost certainly from the same matrix of belief, to be the 
child of Earth and Heaven, then very probably we are faced with a belief 
in ' the dead man as a Titan.” The absence of the word Titan is of no con- 
sequence and might be compared with the failure to specify the nature of 
the ‘unjust deeds’. 

These ‘unjust deeds’ were, I think, not, as is often supposed, the eating of 
Dionysos, but the ancient struggle against Zeus described in, for example, 
Hesiod’s Theogony. That is to say, the infliction of the thunderbolt on an 
offending deity is the same event (excluding Prometheus) as is referred to 
at PV 164-5 Sduvatar oùpaviav yévvav (cf. GJ 5.4 ue poïp’ 2Z5duaoe, 2.7 


4 See e.g. West 1983: 164-5. 

Zuntz 1971: 316, 365. 

GJ 6.4 and 7.4 (GJ 5 omits the unjust deeds). 

If a real thunderbolt was involved, then it may have been associated in some way with the defeat 
of the Titans. Burkert 1975: 94-5 follows Zuntz in imagining a real thunderbolt but also sees the 
punishment of the Titans for eating Dionysos: ‘Humans, descended from the Titans, must await a 
similar punishment (see below). Certainly it seems that individuals killed by lightning had a special 
status in Greek burial practice: see esp. Artem. 2.9: ‘Nobody struck by lightning is without honour, 
inasmuch as he is honoured like a god’; Dodds 1960 on Eur. Bacch. 6-12; Bremmer 1983a: 106 n. 101. 
Similarly, West 1983: 23 n. 57 compares ue poïp’ éScuaooe in GJ 5-7 with Agamemnon playing 
down his misdemeanor at Hom. Z. 19.86—7. Cf. GJ 3.4 @ed5 yévou èE dvOpertrou. 
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aùTàp uoi yévos oUpdviov): not incineration but consignment to Tartarus. 
What we have on the leaves is a mystic variation — involving the belief in 
the derivation of humankind from the Titans” — of a tradition found also 
in Hesiod. The suppliant claims the reinstatement due to a Titan, now that 
he has paid the penalty, apparently of confinement in Tartarus, to which he 
was consigned by the thunderbolt, and in the human body.’° 

The leaves do then have much in common with another mystic text in 
hexameters from Magna Graecia, the Katharmoi of Empedocles. In both 
cases concern with purity and ritual designed to ensure ' post-mortem 
happiness” is based on the belief that human beings (or at least some 
of them) are deities who may escape from the underworld and cycle of 
reincarnation” into which they have fallen through their own violent mis- 
behaviour. Empedocles seems to have been influenced by Hes. Theog. 793- 
806, where it is said that when discord arises among the gods any god who 
swears a false oath by the river Styx will suffer a coma for a year and then 
nine years of exile from the feasts of the gods.” This seems an insignificant 
episode, but it does contain the idea of the return of the deity from exile. 
The Hesiodic tradition found in the gold leaves, on the other hand, the 
defeat and imprisonment of the Titans, is very important in Hesiod for 
it results in the present order of the world ruled by Zeus; but the story 
in Hesiod, in contrast to the gold leaves, contains no hint of any release 
or return for the exiles: the Titans remain imprisoned in Tartarus to this 
day (Theog. 732). Mystic discontent with the suffering of humankind in 
the present order of the world adapts the tradition not only by imagining 


This is found as early as Hymn. Hom. Ap. 335-6 and as late as Hymn. Orph. 37.2, 4—6 (Quandt) — 
Titans as ñueTépœv tpdyovor tratépov; see further Linforth 1941: 331-2. Dio Chrys. Or. 30.10 
preserves the view that humans are punished by being born in the prison that is the world because 
of the ancient struggle against the gods of the Titans, from whose blood humankind derives, and 
that when we die we have been sufficiently punished and are released. On the Titans as themselves 
primordial (criminal) humans see Detienne 1979: 80-2. 

The details are of course obscure. KUKAos (see n. 22 below) may imply successive returns to the 
underworld after each life (cf. e.g. Pl. Resp. 10.614c). For the idea of the Titans imprisoned in men 
see below. 

See Seaford 1981a: 254; Parker 1983: 299-300. 

If the KUKAos BaputrevOns a&pyadgos of the leaves means the cycle of births (material in Zuntz 
1971: 320-2; add &pyaAéos also of the cycle of reincarnation at Emped. B 115.8); for Empedocles and 
reincarnation see e.g. Kirk et al. 1983: 314-17. The wealth of burials containing the gold leaves may 
suggest that here too, as in Empedocles, return to divine status is imagined as preceded immediately 
by high social status. 

The first year is described (799) as uéyas éviautés, which although it refers here to a single year may 
have influenced later conceptions of thousands of years. Cf. Orph. frag. 295K = 345B, where 9,000 
is a variant on nine years for the period of the god’s punishment. 
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the suffering deities to be humankind but also by creating the prospect of 
release. 

Pindar, who unlike Hesiod was certainly familiar with this current of 
ideas,” comforts the exiled Demophilos with the thought that ‘immortal 
Zeus freed the Titans; after a while, when the wind has ceased, there is a 
changing of the sails’ (Pyth. 4.291-3). The only other direct reference to 
a generalised release of the Titans is their appearance in the Prometheus 
Unbound to observe the sufferings of Prometheus (and in the parody 
by Cratinus, fr. 171). Elsewhere (fr. 133) Pindar says of ‘those for whom 
Persephone will receive the penalty for an ancient grief’ (oio1 58 Depoepova 
Trowav mañaroŭ tévOeos Seto) that ‘in the ninth year she restores to 
the sun their souls, from which arise kings and men swift in strength 
and greatest in wisdom, who will be called by humankind for the rest of 
time pure heroes’. Plato, who quotes "! this fragment, says that the truth 
expressed in it is maintained also by priests and priestesses (Meno 81a10— 
br). The ‘ancient grief” is usually taken to be the grief of Persephone at the 
eating of her child Dionysos by the Titans.” But there are difficulties in 
this interpretation and even greater difficulties in referring tév@os to the 
guilt of the Titans.” Turning to the Thurian gold leaves, we find that there 
too it is in Persephone’s power to send the dead, if she accepts their penalty 
(1rowé GJ 7.4), to a place where they will be happy and pure.” The trowé 
offered appears to be defeat by the thunderbolt and confinement in the 
‘grievous cycle of deep suffering’ (kUKAos BapuTtevOF\s àpyañéos).”® So too, 
I think, in Pindar the moivà tradaiot trévOeos offered to Persephone is a 
Trowé consisting in an ancient trév@os,” that is to say, the ancient defeat 
and confinement of the Titans. It appears, then, that the highest of human- 
kind are imagined here as, like the occupants of the Thurian tumuli, eter- 
nally absolved Titans,” although the possibility cannot be excluded that 


4 E.g. West 1983: 110 n. 82. 

* E.g. Rose 1947: 247-50; Burkert 1985: 298; Linforth 1941: 348-50. 

Linforth 1941: 346-50 (and Dionysos was after all quickly restored to life); on the other hand, see 
bibliography in Graf 1974: 74 n. 53. 

Le. directly pas ès everyéoov, whereas Pindar is closer to Empedocles (B 146) and the Petelian leaf 
(GJ 2.11 kai TÓT ëmer &[AAo1o1 ped’) Apweoow ave€ei[s]): she sends them, in their ninth year in 
Hades, to be great personages of the world, with a final destiny as pwes &yvoi. 

8 See n. 22 above. This phrase appears only on GJ 5, mention of the troivé only on GJ 6 and 7. Given 
the similarity of the three leaves, this may express a sense of equivalence between trév@0s and mowé. 
With trowt compare e.g. [Aesch.] PV 268. The most serious objection to this view is that the geni- 
tive with mow} elsewhere always refers to the crime. But an exception is unobjectionable: cf. e.g. 
Eur. Hipp. 764; [Aesch.] PV 900 (cf. Soph. Aj. 888); and the phrase 8avétou Sixnv (compared by 
Long 1948). 

3 The apparent inconsistency with Pind. Pyth. 4.291 is of course of no consequence. 
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they are instead anonymous daimones such as we find in Empedocles both 
in the underworld and proceeding up the scale of life on their way back to 
bliss (B 115, 117, 118, 121, 146, 147). 

The last passage to be mentioned, which is roughly contemporary with 
the gold leaves, is from Xenocrates, who appears to have held the view, or 
at least to have adduced it in explanation of Plato Phaedo Vl 62b, that the 
Titans are imprisoned in humankind,” as well as to have maintained that 
daimones are the disembodied souls of humans before birth and after death 
and that the class of daimones includes the Titans.* The Phaedo passage 
attributes to secret rites the doctrine that humans are in a kind of prison 
(èv étropprytois Aeyduevos ... Adyos), and elsewhere Plato calls Orphic the 
view that the soul is imprisoned in the body.” 

It would nevertheless be both questionable and irrelevant to my pur- 
pose to give to any of these texts the name “Orphic’, with its implications 
of that exclusivity which Zuntz misguidedly imposed on the gold leaves 
in the desire to exclude from them anything not Pythagorean.** My pur- 
pose is to trace the appearance in various texts of a mystic adaptation of 
Hesiodic tradition, in which humans (or some humans) are imagined as 
immortals (generally Titans) who in ancient times were punished for their 
violent misbehaviour by being cast down beneath the earth by Zeus’ thun- 
derbolt and who may nevertheless (perhaps after several reincarnations) 
be restored eventually, by supplication, purity or mystic ritual, to a happy 
state. This idea has influenced the form of punishment and eventual release 
of the suppliant” Titan of the Prometheia. The case for this proposition is a 
cumulative one, and we must proceed to the next stage. 


2. The Cosmological Elements 


The Prometheia 


‘The first words of Prometheus are an appeal to the aither and the winds, to 
the rivers and the sea, to the earth, and to the sun (PV 88-92). And the play 


Fr. 20 Heinze (the reference to Dionysos is not necessarily Xenocrates’: see West 1983: 21 n. 53). 
Diog. Laert. (4.11) places Xenocrates in Sicily with Plato. See also Plut. Mor. 996b-c; Linforth 
I94I: 338. 

> Heinze 1892: 83, 94-6, 150-5. Titans confined in an unending cycle of misery seem implied by 
Pl. Leg. 3.701b-c (the syntax required by Linforth 1941: 341 is impossible; and with uh Aeĝai mote 
xak&v compare Orph. fr. 230K = 348B). 

Crat. 400c; cf. Arist. fr. Go Rose. 

3 The Hipponion leaf (GJ 1) now rules out Zuntz’s interpretation. 

Pherecydes FGrH 3 F17: (Herakles) oixteiper ixetevovta. 
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ends in a confusion of the cosmological elements. (By “cosmological elem- 
ents’ I mean the physical elements arranged each in its cosmological area.) 
Prometheus defiantly asks for fire (ie. Zeus’ thunderbolt) to be hurled 
against him, for the aither to be ” roused by the thunderbolt and by the 
winds, for the wind to shake the earth from its foundations, for the sea to 
overwhelm the stars and for Zeus to throw him into Tartarus in the harsh 
whirlings of Avéyxn (‘Necessity’), ‘for he will never do me to death’ (1043— 
53). When the earth does indeed begin to shake, there is thunder, the fire 
of lightning, dust whirled by blasts, winds blowing against each other and 
the aither is confounded with the sea (1080-8); Prometheus appeals, in 
the very last words of the play, to his mother (Earth) and to aither who 
whirls round the light common to all (1091-2).*° Each of these passages is 
about the four cosmological elements.” There is nothing comparable in 
the Hesiodic versions. 


The Presocratics and Mystic Doctrine 


1. Empedocles. The importance of the elements in the PV has not gone 
unnoticed. According to Herington, it is to be explained by Aeschylus’ 
knowledge of the Presocratic doctrine of the four elements and in par- 
ticular its Empedoclean form.” Emped. B 115 not only displays the simi- 
larities noted at the beginning of the previous section, it also contains the 
following lines (9-12) about the fallen daimon: 


For the force of the aither pursues him into the sea, 

while the sea spits him out onto the surface of the earth, and the earth 
casts him into the rays 

of the fiery sun, and the sun into the maelstroms of the aither — 

one receives him from another, and all abominate him. 


‘Aeschylus’, according to Herington, ‘was influenced by what he had 
learned from the thinkers of Western Greece, and added a new dimension. 
To the play of the Gods he fused a play of the Elements. This conclu- 
sion is unsatisfactory. To say simply that the dramatist has incorporated a 
philosophical theory into the myth is to leave the motive and effect of this 


36 PV 136-40, 1043-53 (cf. 994), 1080—93. 

Griffith 1978: 15 tentatively makes five elements by distinguishing aither from the wind. But cf. 
Rösler 1970: 46-9. The role of the elements in PV cannot, of course, be explained by Hom. Z. 
3.276-80 and Solon fr. 13.1724, as Griffith seems to imply. This is not to say that the former passage 
was not a factor in shaping PV 88-92. 

Herington 1963. 

Herington 1963: 195-6. Similarly Rösler 1970: 50-5. 
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incorporation entirely obscure. But in fact, as I have maintained in the 
previous section, it is not even M necessary to suppose that Aeschylus was 
familiar with the work of Empedocles. The Prometheia is the dramatisa- 
tion of a myth already shaped by the same mystical current of ideas that 
we find in Empedocles and elsewhere.*° Along with other ‘innovations’ in 
the myth, the role of the elements in the play has a mystical rather than a 
purely philosophical origin. 

In a discussion devoted largely to post-classical evidence for the role 
of the four elements in the mysteries (e.g. Apul. Met. 11.23 per omnia 
vectus elementa, ‘borne through all the elements’) Samson Eitrem suggests 
that Empedocles conception of the elements was influenced by mystic 
doctrine.“ Although this is no more than a hypothesis, the case for it is 
stronger than Eitrem seems to have realised. 

The fallen daimon (B 115) is required by the ‘oracle of Necessity (Avéryns 
xpfiua) to be born in all manner of mortal beings for 30,000 years, exchan- 
ging one hard path of life for another; for (yép) he is pursued from the 
aither to the sea, from there to the earth, then to the rays of the sun and 
back to the maelstroms (Sivan) of the aither. This idea may be expressed 
by B 117, also from the Katharmoi, in which Empedocles claims to have 
been a boy (xotpos), a girl (kópn), a bush, a bird and a fish. Whence did 
Empedocles derive it? Perhaps the closest parallel, despite some obvious 
discrepancies, is the view of metempsychosis ascribed by Herodotus (2.123) 
to the Egyptians. He records the view that the Egyptians were the first to 
say that the soul of man is immortal and that on the death of the body 
‘it enters ever again into a different creature. When it has passed through 
them all — land animals, sea animals and birds’, it returns to a human body, 
the whole round taking 3,000 years. He adds that this idea is held by some 
Greeks, whom he says he does not want to name, as their own. This reti- 
cence may be to avoid disclosing &étépprta (‘what must not be spoker);* 
and elsewhere (2.81) he associates Greek mysteries with the Egyptians. In 
fact the gold leaves, for example, do indeed betray Egyptian influence.*# Or 
it may be, on the other hand, because the Egyptians do not seem to have 
had a doctrine of '! metempsychosis, that at 2.123 Herodotus is projecting 


4° As Pohlenz 1954: 31 points out, Prometheus must have been a Titan before ‘Aeschylus’. 

* Eitrem 1926 and 1927 (see esp. 45-55). For further post-classical passages see Griffiths 1975 on Apul. 
Met. 11.23. 

+ Cf. Prometheus looking forward to Avéyxns oteppais Stvais (PV 1052). 

* Burkert 1972: 126 n. 38. Cf. Hdt. 2.47.2, 2.61.1, 2.170-1. 

“ E.g. in the dead ‘dry’ suppliant’s need for water; material in Zuntz 1971: 370-6. 
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Greek mystic belief onto foreigners.* Furthermore, we know from Plato 
that reincarnation was taught in Greek mysteries (Leg. 10.870d-e; cf. Meno 
81a). Taken together, all this suggests that the idea of the immortal soul 
passing from one cosmological element to another has its origin not in 
philosophy but in mysteries; that is to say, that something like the experi- 
ence of the initiand of Isis in Apuleius, per omnia vectus elementa, was 
taught or enacted in Greek mysteries, perhaps with an oriental origin,“ 
in the classical period. We may add that even the gold leaves, if our earlier 
interpretation is correct, imply a passage of the immortal heavenly race 
(yévos ovpdviov) from the sky, by the agency of fire, to beneath the earth 
and thence presumably to the ends of the earth. Partly because of the reti- 
cence of Herodotus and Plato, it is difficult to be more specific about the 
identity of the ‘Greek mysteries’ in question. Certainly the term ‘mysteries’ 
is not meant to imply a uniform phenomenon. But it does seem unlikely 
that the cluster of ideas with which we are concerned was confined to a 
single cult in a single place. Our knowledge of the mysteries in general 
reveals broad similarities even between mysteries belonging to different 
deities. 

This hypothesis is supported by two other features, which may appear 
merely fantastical, of the passage of the fallen daimon in the fragments of 
Empedocles’ Katharmoi. The first is the robing of the fallen daimones in an 
alien garment of flesh (B 126 capKadv dAAoyvesti TreploTEAAOUGG XITAV1), 
to which B 148 dugiBpdtnv x8óva may also refer. The assumption by the 
initiand of new clothing is a well-known feature of initiation; most of the 
evidence for it in the mysteries is late, but there is some from the fifth 
century.” In Empedocles the entry of the daimon into the alien mortal 
state is imagined in terms of the initiand’s adoption of a strange and novel 
garment in the rite of passage.** b31 


2. Pherecydes. At this point I must make a brief digression into the 
fragments of Pherecydes of Syros (sixth century), in which we find another 
example of an event of physical creation being envisaged as the donning of 
a robe on a ritual occasion: Chthonié (‘Earth’) puts on the robe, decorated 


s As stated by Burkert 1972: 126. 

46 West 1971 argues for an oriental origin for certain beliefs about the elements (36-40, 94, 173-5, 
223-4). 

47 Seaford 1981a: 259; for later evidence see e.g. West 1983: 27. 

4 Cf. the Orphic/Pythagorean notion of the body as the garment of the soul: Zuntz 1971: 405. Cf. also 
Orph. fr. 238K = 538 + 541B (a costume used in the rites of Dionysos and representing sun, stars and 
ocean): Eisler 1910: 106 and 1925: 283. 
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with the earth and its surroundings, given to her by her husband, Zas, 
on the third day of marriage (the day of the anakalypteria) and thereby 
becomes Earth.*? Pherecydes was also said to have been the first to believe 
in the immortality of the soul and metempsychosis;*° and according to 
Porphyry (De antr. nymph. 31 = DK 7 B 6) he spoke of ‘caverns, ditches, 
caves, doors and gates’, meaning in a riddling manner” the passage of 
souls to and from earthly existence. A clue to the origin of this concept is 
provided by a passage in the Phaedo, where Socrates infers from the rites 
and ceremonies practised here on earth (a6 tæv dciav Te Kal vouiucov 
Tov évOdSe Tekuaipdpevos Agyoo) that the way to Hades has many forks 
and windings.” Socrates’ idea of the passage of the soul to the next world 
derives from ritual; and so, I think, does Pherecydes’.» This is hardly sur- 
prising, as we know that the passage of the soul to the underworld was 
given expression in the mysteries, an expression which may well have 
involved the caves, ditches and gates listed by Pherecydes.* This brings 
us to the second feature drawn "# from the mysteries in the progress of 
Empedocles’ fallen daimon: the robing in flesh seems to have taken place 
in a cave.’ 


3. Heraclitus. This is not the place to discuss the vexed question of whether 
the Katharmoi coheres with the rest of Empedocles’ philosophy. There may 
be, as with Parmenides, a disjunction between his mystical vision and his 
cosmology.” With our next source, Heraclitus, on the other hand, the two 
appear to be integrated. 


+ 


9 West 1971: 15-20. 

5 References in West 1971: 25. 

5 qivittépevos. ‘Porphyry means that when Pherecydes speaks of souls going through gates, etc., we 
should attach a symbolic value to the physical structures’ (West 1971: 25). See also n. 87 below. 

® PI. Phd. 108a; Proclus (Jn R. 1.85.1-16 Kroll) derives this picture in the Phaedo am tæv Buoiwv Kai 
Tov tratpiov Geopdéy (‘ie. Eleusiniorum’ Kern, Orph. fr. 221). 

$ For other examples of his imagery deriving from Greek ritual see West 1971: 68-75. The same may 
be true of his cosmogonic puyol. 

5 See e.g. Burkert 1985: 437 on the Hipponian gold leaf; Festugiére 1972: 60-1; Thomson 1966 on 

Aesch. Cho. 935-71. 

Gates: cf. e.g. Plut. De prof. virt. 81e; Apul. Met. 11.23; ditches (868po1): cf. perhaps the Bd8pos in 

the Anaktoron of the mysteries at Samothrace (Cole 1984: 27-8) or the mud of Plut. fr. 178, etc. 

(see Thomson 1966 on Aesch. Cho. 935-971). Caves: numerous examples (mostly Dionysiac) given 

by Boyancé 1960-1; Festugiére 1972: 382 ff.; Burkert 1972: 151-2 (Pythagoras); at Eleusis Mylonas 

1961: 99-100 associates a sixth-century cave shrine of Pluto with the mention of 1WAa 'AiSao 

at Eleusis in Hymn. Orph. 18.12 (Quandt); and cf. Dio Chrys. Or. 12.33 uueïoĝðai mapaðoùs eis 

yuoTikéy Tiva puxdv (Selden; uŭ6ov UBM; oikov P) (of Attic mysteries, probably the Eleusinian). 

Prometheus imprisoned in a cave: Arrian Anab. 5.3.2, Ind. 5.11. 

B 120 HAUG ouev TÓ’ UT? Gvtpov UTdoTeyov; Zuntz 1971: 254-5. 

57 Parmenides and mysteries: e.g. Feyerabend 1984. 
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In the first quarter of the twentieth century it was argued, with consid- 
erable exaggeration, that the content of Heraclitus’ philosophy was closely 
related to, and derived from, the Orphic mysteries.* A generation later 
it was demonstrated that the antithetical style of Heraclitus is hieratic, 
having its origins in the liturgical style that is found, for example, in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and that his philosophy is presented in the manner 
of the Orphic hieroi logoi and the legomena of the Eleusinian mysteries.’ 
These two lines of argument, one concerning content and the other form, 
were pursued independently of each other. Then in 1978 was published 
the well-known group of fifth-century inscriptions, on three small pieces 
of bone, from Olbia in south Russia (GJ App. 1).°° Apart from a few 
squiggles, designs and individual letters, they contain the words dAnfe1a, 
wuxn, Aid(vucos), ‘Op@ix[oi?], and three phrases: Bios Pdvatos Bios (‘life 
death life’), ciptvn móñepos (‘peace war’) and dAnPe1a wetSos (‘truth lie’). 
The subject matter — truth (presumably revealed), the soul, life and death, 
Dionysos, Orphic(s?) — is what we would "! expect of mystery cult,” while 
the antithetical phrases provide striking confirmation of the view that 
the style of Heraclitus originates in the mysteries. The alternative is to 
suppose that the mystics of Olbia were deeply influenced by the writings 
of Heraclitus. Such influence seems unlikely and, even were it so, would 
require an explanation — most obviously the mystic form and content 
of Heraclitus’ Jogos. Even the revisers of Kirk and Ravens The Presocratic 
Philosophers, which is typical of modern treatments in excluding the mys- 
teries from discussion of Heraclitus (except insofar as Heraclitus mentions 
them himself), have felt obliged by the Olbia discoveries to acknowledge 
in two footnotes the possibility of their influence on him.” 

This does not mean, despite the appearance of Opgik(oi?) on the bone 
plate, that the arguments of Nestle and Macchioro must be resurrected. 
Their only contribution was to record the mystic provenance of Heraclitus’ 
ideas of life and death. Macchioro developed the point in a false direction 
by attempting to explain a number of the fragments (notably DK B 52, 


Nestle 1905; Macchioro 1922. Cf. also e.g. Pfleiderer 1886. Most recently, Battegazzore 1979 has 
stressed the importance of the mysteries for understanding frr. B 1, 26 and 125. 

59 Cornford 1952: 113; Thomson 1953 and 1961: 273-5; Guthrie 1962: 425 n. 1. Cf. the autonomy which 
Heraclitus gives his discourse (Jogos): West 1971: 127. 

See e.g. West 1983: 17-19 and 1982: 19, where he suggests that the zigzag symbol may represent 
lightning. 

See e.g. West 1983: 18, who suggests that the numerous bone plates were membership tokens, 
expressing participation in common sacrifice. Cf. Hdt. 4.79. 

? Kirk et al. 1983: 209 n. 1, 210 n. 1. There is still a tendency to assume implicitly that, except when 
they speak of deities, the Presocratics derive their doctrines largely from observing nature. 
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53 and 62) by reference to the myth of Zagreus. Much of the evidence he 
adduced is too late to be valuable, and the entire hypothesis is crudely 
formulated.® The case needs to be restated in a more acceptable form. 

For Heraclitus the soul is composed, in part at least, of fire“ and survives 
death.“ Because (B 30) the world is an ever-living (&eiZwov) fire, kindling 
in measures and going out in measures, the immortality of the soul would 
appear to be associated in some way with its fiery nature.®° Heraclitus 
does speak of ‘death’ for souls (B 36 wuyfjow Sdvatos USap yevéobat). 
But there is of course no contradiction here, as is sometimes supposed,” 
with the soul’s immortality. ‘Death’ is not a ceasing-to-be but a transform- 
ation: compare B 30, "^ and Philo, De aet. mundi 21: ‘[Heraclitus] defines 
death not as total destruction, but as transformation into a different 
element’; and the cycle of transformations will bring the soul through its 
transformations into water, earth and water back to soul again (B 36). 
Mortality is a transformation undergone by the immortal. Hence B 62 
‘immortals are mortal, mortals are immortal, living their death, dying their 
life’, and B 88 ‘as the same thing there exists in us life and death, waking 
and sleeping, young and old. For these things change into those things, 
and those change back into these.’ Somebody may be awake and conscious 
as a mortal but asleep and unconscious as an immortal, old as a mortal but 
young as an immortal — or vice versa. 

Some souls, apparently the predominantly fiery ones, appear to avoid 
even the ‘death’ of becoming water”? and are perhaps united after ‘death’ 
with the aetherial fire. What distinguishes better portions after death 
(B 25; cf. B 136, 24) is not immortality — for that is in a sense common to 
all — but purity” and probably also continuity of consciousness. As one 
might expect from the association of soul and life with fire, diminution 


6 E.g. Macchioro 1922: 121: ‘In reality the relation [between Heraclitus’ philosophy and ‘Orphism]] is 


one of identity, since Heraclitianism and Orphism are two different aspects of a single and unique 
impulse.’ 

B 36 (cf. 31), 117, 118; Kirk et al. 1983: 203-4; Guthrie 1962: 466; cf. West 1971: 150. 

B 27, 98; cf. B 63. 

Guthrie 1962: 466; Kirk et al. 1983: 208. 

7 E.g. by Guthrie 1962: 476. 

Hence perhaps B 45 yuxñs Telpata iœv oùk äv éeUpoio ... Cf Orph. fr. 226K = 437B totw ÜSwp 
yux Pavatos. 

See nn. 71 and 72 below; also Pind. fr. 131b3—4 eUSe1 SÈ TeacodvTwv pEdéwv, aTaP EUSdvTecow 
èv ToAAois òveipois | Seikvuci TepTrVey épéptroicav yoAeTrév Te Kpiow (i.e. his fate in the next 
world): see Thomson 1966: 82-3. 

B 25, 63, 136; Kirk et al. 1983: 207-8; Guthrie 1962: 481. 

Particularly if we can trust the versified B 136 wuxai dpripator Kad_epatepan [sic] ñ évi vovoors 
(cf. West 1971: 152 n. 2). See also the mystic idea of death as purification (material in Macchioro 
1922: 113). 
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of the fiery element in the soul is caused by sleep or drunkenness,” both 
of which are states in which consciousness is diminished.” The ‘dry’ soul 
is not only best (&piotn) but also wisest (copwtdtn) (B18). In B 63, ... 
étraviotacbar Kai púñakas yiveoBor éyepti Cavtwv Kai vexpdy (‘they 
rise up and become wakeful guardians of the living and the dead’), a key 
word is éyepti.”4 b7) 

Recalling the mystic pattern of our earlier discussion, we find an ana- 
logy with the Heraclitean scheme in three points. First, a human being 
is a mortal who is also immortal (Titan, daimon, theos) and an immortal 
who is mortal, ‘death’ being a transformation undergone by the immortal. 
Furthermore, the phrase Bios @dvatos Bios (‘life death life’) on the Olbia 
bone plate constitutes a clear link” between the mysteries and Heraclitus in 
both style and substance, whether it signifies the progress of the immortal 
in us through ‘death’ (i.e. what we mortals call ‘life’) back to immortal life 
or (from our mortal perspective) the progress of the mortal through death 
to another life’® or (predicatively) the identity of life and death (cf. B 62, 
quoted above).”” 

Second, there are better and worse fates after death. The better fate means 
escape from the cycle of becoming and is associated not only with purity” 
but also apparently with continuity of consciousness,”? which may depend 
on abstention from a certain source of water. Similarly, in Plato’s Myth 
of Er the souls must, as a prelude to reincarnation, drink of the waters of 
the rivers of Forgetfulness (ó ‘AuéAns trotayds) on the plain of Lethe (PI. 
Resp. 10.6214), and on the gold leaves from Petelia and Pharsalos the dead 
man is instructed to avoid a certain spring (presumably of Forgetfulness) 
and to drink instead ‘from the lake of memory (GJ 2.9 ths Mvnuootvns 
ard Aiuvns; cf. 25.4) and then (GJ 2.11) ‘you will rule among the other 


7 B 26, 117; A 16 (Sext. Emp. Adv. math. 7.129); Kirk et al. 1983: 205-6. 

73 See esp. B 117, the drunkard ‘who does not see where he is going, since his soul is drenched’ (ovx 
étraticov Skn Batver, Uypty Thy wuxty exoov); also B 1, 73. 

It has also been suggested, and firmly denied, that Heraclitus may have believed that psychic sur- 
vival as aetherial fire could be perpetual: Guthrie 1962: 481; West 1971: 188; cf. Kirk et al. 1983: 208. 
Clearer than Sext. Emp. Pyr. 3.230, where the view attributed to Heraclitus, that when we live our 
souls are buried within us but when we die our souls revive and live, may be later interpretation 
influenced by mystic doctrine. 

76 West 1982: 18-19. 

77 West 1982: 18 notes the possibility that the first Bios was a later addition. 

7 Katharmoi of Empedocles and DK 31 B 115.3 mvn; gold leaves: line 1 of GJ 5-7; etc. 

Compare Empedocles, who says (DK 31 B 112.4) ‘I go about as an immortal god, no longer mortal 
... (2ye 8 Upiv beds GuBpotos, odKéT: BvNTSs TwAeŬpa ...) and remembers previous existences 
(B 117). 
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heroes’ (ëmer &[AAo101 ueg] Hpweoo dvd€ei[s), having escaped presum- 
ably from the cycle of reincarnation (cf. GJ 5.5). 

The third similarity with the Heraclitean schema is the importance, in 
our earlier hypothesis, of the cosmological elements in the cyclical passage 
of the soul. In Empedocles the fallen daimon is tossed around the four 
cosmological elements (B 115.10-13), whereas in Heraclitus the immortal 
(fire) in man is identified with one of the (three or four) elements, and 
its circular passage is one not l’ of rejection by the other elements but 
of transformation into them while simultaneously retaining in a sense its 
identity as fire.” Nevertheless, it seems that even in Heraclitus the soul is 
felt as subject to the elemental process and therefore as in a sense distinct 
from it. The immortal is elemental (fire) but also personal (fiery soul). B 
66 TavTa yap ... TO TP éTreABdv kpiveï Kai KaTaAweTan, if genuine, 
suggests fire as an agent of (punitive) transformation, especially perhaps 
for the watery soul; and together with B 64 “Thunderbolt (Kepauvés) steers 
all things’ may be compared with the thunderbolt as a punishment for 
the erring immortal in mystic doctrine. Clement reports that Heraclitus 
threatened mystics and others with what happens after death (tà petà 
8ávarov) and prophesied fire for them. 

Men (or some men) are identified by Heraclitus with the daimones 
of Hesiodic tradition: B 63 ‘... they rise up and become the wakeful 
guardians of the living and the dead’ (va 8 édvmi (èv Be00 Séovtı West) 
étraviotacbal Kal púñakas yiveoBar éyepTi Cavtwyv Kal vekpõv) is gen- 
erally agreed to be based on Hes. Op. 121-3 ‘but when he concealed this 
[golden] race beneath the earth, they are [now] daimones, guardians of 
mortal men (attT&p él St) TotTO yévos KaT& yaiav KdAuev, Tol 
uv Saiuovds ior ... pUAaKes BvnTav dvOpatrwv). Here again, as with 
Empedocles and the gold leaves, we find a synthesis of a mystic pattern 
of belief with one of the few amenable passages of the Hesiodic tradition. 
For Heraclitus it seems that post-mortem existence (or persistence?) as a 
daimon requires a fiery (or daemonic?) soul in life, and this in turn depends 
on character and behaviour:** ‘Character is daimon for man (B 119 Ñ8os 
avOpatt Saipov). 

We are faced, then, on the one hand with a linguistic style and mode of 
presentation derived apparently from mysteries and on the other hand with 


š Cf. also the material in Rohde 1925: 543 and n. 151; Burkert 1985: 437. 

& Kirk et al. 1983: 204; frr. B 36, 31, 30. Air is missing in B 36 and 31, though included in B 76: see 
Guthrie 1962: 453. 

8&2 Kirk et al. 1983: 207-8. 
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a content analogous to contemporary mystic doctrine. Taken together, all 
this suggests mysteries as an important source, though not necessarily of 
course the only one, of Heraclitus’ philosophy.” As in the previous section, 
the point has been to identify a pattern of mystic belief rather than a par- 
ticular sect. To complete the argument it remains to consider Heraclitus’ 
declared attitude to the mysteries.” 

“There awaits men when they die what they neither hope for nor expect’ 
(B 27). Clement, in his Protrepticus (2.22.2, p. 16 Stahlin), claims that 
Heraclitus directed this observation vuxtitrdéAors, [ydryors,]** Ba&Kyxors, 
Atvais, votas. Clement continues: ‘he threatens these people with what 
happens after death, he prophesies fire for these people’, and then, in words 
generally agreed to be Heraclitus’ (B 14), ‘the mystery rites practised among 
men are conducted in an unholy manner’. According to Kirk, Raven and 
Schofield, this ‘implies that mysteries would not be utterly worthless if they 
were correctly celebrated’. Similarly Guthrie: ‘Heraclitus was not hostile to 
initiations and Dionysiac orgia as such, but deplored the fact that they were 
carried out without any understanding of their true significance.’ 

Further light on the matter comes from consideration of a traditional 
feature of mysteries: the deliberately confusing or riddling manner in which 
the secrets were revealed to the initiands.** That is why Heraclitus says that 
his Jogos, which he presents with riddling obscurity and as a mystic dis- 
course, is incomprehensible to those who hear it for the first time.*” From 
here it is a short step to the idea that mysteries might have a significance 
unrevealed even by the ritual revelations. This idea is in fact a philosoph- 
ical commonplace. The mystery, because of its essential obscurity, can 
be interpreted as referring to something not revealed in the ceremonies. 
Furthermore, the uncertainty created in the mysteries seems at least some- 
times to have surrounded revelations about the next world. An example 


3 This means that Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.2.27.1 (p. 443 Stahlin) ‘I pass over in silence Heraclitus the 


Ephesian, who took most of his material from Orpheus’ should not be simply dismissed (cf. Seaford 
1981a: 260). See also the case made by West 1971: 11—13 that Heraclitus was only in a limited sense a 
philosopher. 
%4 For deletion of u&yois see Marcovich 1967: 466. 
3 Kirk et al. 1983: 209; Guthrie 1962: 476, based on B 14, 15, 68, 69. 
Seaford 1981a: 254-5; the confusion of the initiand was sometimes described as mTónois (256 
with n. 41; add Aristid. Quint. 3.25): this may underlie B 87 BAGE d&vpGeotros mì mavti Adyoo 
èntoñoba pict. 
837 B 1 &kovoavtes TÒ rpatov should be translated ‘first’, not (as it usually is) ‘once’. Cf. PDerveni 
XxX.2-3 = §66K où yap oidv Te &kotioo óuoŭ Kai pabeiv Tà Aeyópeva (see below). See Thomson 
1961: 273-5. 
Seaford 1981a: 254-5, 261-2 (where the omitted n. 84 should read ‘F Matz in Ak. Wiss. Lit. Mainz 
1963, n. 5, 141 ff.; Nilsson 1957, 122 ff.’); cf. Pl. Gorg. 493a-b. 
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which bears on our argument is the remark of Plutarch that when the 
wise (oi cogatepor) tell of the dismemberment and rebirth of Dionysos 
they are in fact telling riddles referring to his transformation into winds, 
water, earth, stars and the generation of plants and animals: this concep- 
tion of the passion of Dionysos may well derive from its narration in the P” 
mysteries. Plato remarks that when the founders of the mysteries spoke 
about the next world they spoke in a riddling manner, their real meaning 
being that it is philosophers who are the initiated to be rewarded there (Phd. 
69c). In a similar way Heraclitus seems to have believed that the mysteries 
as celebrated provide an inadequate conception of post-mortem experience. 
The truth about that experience is contained, of course, in his Jogos, which 
resembles a mystic doctrine in both form and content, differing from it in 
respects which we cannot recover (a greater degree of systematic abstrac- 
tion? the denial of a permanent refuge from the cosmic process??’). 

This discussion of Heraclitus has shown that, as with Empedocles, his 
doctrine of the elements and their relationship to the immortal soul appears 
to be influenced to some extent by mystic doctrine. It is, I would argue, 
to this mystic pattern of belief, rather than to Presocratic philosophy, that 
we must ascribe the role of the elements in the Prometheia. But before we 
return to the drama, the argument can be consolidated by pointing out 
that we are now in a position to understand more fully two texts of the 
fourth century, both found in graves. 


4. The Derveni Papyrus. Here we must bear in mind the provisional 
nature of the available text.°* This “commentary on some Orphic verses 
combines a physical system of an Ionian type with a ‘less rationalistic 
kind of concern with religious enlightenment’, as remarked by West, who 
notes the oddity of the combination and explains it by the hypothesis that 
the writer was an (Orphic) initiate introducing his fellow initiates ‘to a 
Diogenean cosmology in which he had been instructed elsewhere.” But 
why should he want to do this? And why was the text placed on a funeral 
pyre, presumably to accompany the dead to the next world? 


8 Seaford 1981a: 255. See also e.g. n. 50 above. 

9 Note Clement's toUtois pavtevetar TO Trp. B 15 (Dionysos, unknown to his worshippers, is the 
same as Hades) may perhaps imply an absolute interpenetration of life and death which would pre- 
clude the mystic victory of the former over the latter. See in general Babut 1975. 

əsa See Postscript. References are to the editio princeps (Kouremenos et al. 2006), with paragraph 
numbers from Richard Janko’s text in Kotwick 2017. 

9% West 1983: 81, who discusses the text in detail. 
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In view of our argument so far, cosmology should not be regarded as an 
odd, alien kind of instruction for mystic initiates.” The Orphic P” poem 
which the commentator expounds is said to be riddling (aivrypatasdns). 
For example, there are riddling references to cosmological elements: Zeus is 
interpreted as air (PDerveni xvi1.3-6 = §53K); Moira as wind (16 mtveðŭua) 
(xvi1I.2-3 = §57K); Demeter, Hera and Rhea as Earth (xx11.7—10 = §76K; 
cf. PV 209-10); Okeanos is said to be air, and air Zeus (xx111.3 = §80K). 
We are reminded of the esoteric references attached to the names of the 
gods, not only in other Orphic texts but also in Heraclitus.” It is not 
only the mystic text which has for the Derveni commentator a hidden 
meaning. The Eumenides, to whom initiates sacrifice, are in fact souls 
(v1.8-10 = §18K). People are overcome by pleasure and remain ignorant of 
what is to come in the next world (v.6—10 = §15K). In a passage apparently 
from an unknown source quoted by the commentator with approval” it 
is said that people do not understand what is said in ritual when they 
first hear it (xx.2-3 = §66K ot yàp oidv Te &kotoo Spot Kai pabeiv TK 
Aeyoueva; similarly Heracl. B 1; see also n. 86 above). 

Along with this thematic similarity with Heraclitus there has also been 
observed a similarity of language. Our commentator even seems to know 
the works of Heraclitus, because at one point he appears to quote him 
(Iv.s-10 = §12K).” At the same time and despite criticism of some aspects 
of cult, the text seems to be an initiate’s exposition, of value to the dead, 
of an Orphic poem, and so is contained within the framework of mystic 
doctrine to an extent which our fragmentary evidence does not allow us 
to say of Heraclitus. Here then, as at Olbia, is another link between the 
mysteries and the style and content of the philosophy of Heraclitus. The 
problem of the precise relationship with Heraclitus is similar to the case of 
the Olbian plates. Some or all of the similarity may derive not from direct 
influence but from the shared tradition of mystic cosmology: truths about 
the cosmological elements and the next world are contained in mystic texts 
and mystic ritual, but in a riddling manner. Any direct influence is best 
attributed to the recognised mystic form and content of Heraclitus’ logos, 


» See also now Feyerabend 1984: 21-2, on Parmenides: ‘das richtige Reden, die feste Begründung, 
ja die philosophia gehörten gerade dem bacchischen Kult des Dionysos. Seelenreinigungslehre ..., 
Ontologie ..., und Naturwissenschaft ... standen eng zusammen.’ 

% B 15 (pun on Ai&ns?) 32 (pun on Cfjv?); cf. B 5 (praying to images indicates ignorance of deity). Cf. 
e.g. Orph. fir. 21a, 55, 56, 75, 237 (cf. Heracl. B 67), 297, 298K. West 1983: 79 compares the identifi- 
cation of gods with elements in Empedocles and others. 

9% Rusten 1985: 138-9. The paragraphos before line 11 precedes ‘a feeble prose paraphrase of the last few 
lines’. 

3 Cf. Burkert 1983a. 
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transmitted perhaps by the followers of Heraclitus (HpaxAeiteio1). The 
Derveni text also called itself a logos (xxv. = §91K). P7 


5. Gold Leaf GJ 4 from Thurii. This text, which contained inside it leaf 
GJ 3, is puzzling by virtue of its thematic difference from its fellows.®* It 
is also, unfortunately, so obscure that even where it can be read Zuntz can 
extract only two themes from it. Of these, one is the prayer to her mother 
uttered by Kore when abducted by Plouton; the other is the significant 
part (whatever it is) played in the text by fire, air and (probably) earth 
(but without any discernible mention of water). It might be added that it 
also seems possible to detect the ideas of the mixture of elements, of the 
activity of elements as deities and of conflict and perhaps also transform- 
ation between them.” Although little else can sensibly be said about the 
content of the text, it does present us with a clear case of a mystic text, one 
of a series of tomb texts whose conception of the next world derives in part 
at least from mystic ritual, in which an eschatological myth associated 
especially with the mysteries is combined with a dominant concern about 
relations between three at least of the (divine) elements. 


6. Euripides’ Bacchae. A brief reference might be made, finally, to a third 
text of the classical period, the words of Teiresias to Pentheus in Euripides’ 
Bacchae (274-85), in which Demeter and Dionysos are associated, in the 
benefits they have brought humankind, with the (Ionian) abstract oppos- 
ition of the Dry and the Wet (Tò Enpdv and tò Uypdv). Much of what 
Pentheus is told elsewhere in the play is, as I have shown elsewhere, derived 
from the mysteries.” It may perhaps, in the light of our argument, be a 
mistake to regard what Teiresias says here as an exception, spoken from a 
perspective (‘intellectual’, or ‘modernist’ — Dodds 1960: 104) outside the 
mystic cult of Dionysos.'°° 


This wide-ranging section now requires a conclusion. In Empedocles 
the immortal daimones, of which Empedocles himself is one, are punished 
by being tossed around the cosmological elements in a circle; "3! they also 
find themselves in the underworld and in a cave before their eventual 


6 


Exposition in Zuntz 1971: 344-54. 

7 In line 5 aepi mup peu (erypevov)?, r Anuntpos nT TaTaN, 2 vikat?, 4 TavTa SapaoTo? ... Bpovta Se 
TavT e(t a)yoiBns?; 8 Anuntnp Tup Zeu, etc. [Readings sometimes differ from GJ.] 

Seaford 1981a: 254. 

9 Seaford 198ra. 

°° Several points of similarity with mystic (notably ‘Orphic’) discourse (esp. at 275-9, 283, 284, 287, 
289, 292) are noted by Gallistl 1979. 
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restoration from exile.'°* An important source for this pattern of events is 
mystic doctrine, perhaps as actually expounded in the celebration of the 
mysteries. This hypothesis coheres with the manner in which the cosmo- 
logical elements appear, in various other texts, in a mystic form or context. 
‘The stages of the punishment are described by Empedocles in a manner 
influenced by a passage in Hesiod about exiled deity: Emped. B 115.12 &AAos 
©’ èE GAAou SyeTta1, otuyéouo1 SE trdévtes (‘one after another receives 
him, and all abominate him’) has been compared with Hes. Theog. 800 
&AAos 8 èE GAAou SéxeTar yaAdeTIaTEpos ABAOS (‘after the other another 
more difficult trial receives him’). In the Prometheia Prometheus is at first 
fettered to a lonely rock, where he makes his appeal to the cosmological 
elements. Second, and as a worse penalty (314, 1014-16), he is cast down 
into Tartarus by the thunderbolt of Zeus, to the accompaniment of a con- 
fusion of the cosmological elements, and the whirlings of Necessity, in 
defiance of which Prometheus proclaims his immortality: ta&vtas éué y’ 
ov Bavatacel (1043-53). Third, he emerges again to the light, is released 
and presumably is restored to Olympus. If the cosmological elements are 
borrowed from contemporary philosophy, it is a pointless and isolated 
borrowing. In fact the passage of the immortal through the hostile elem- 
ents is part of a mystic pattern of ideas which emerged, in various forms, 
into Presocratic philosophy on the one hand and into the Prometheia on 
the other. The role of the elements must be added to those other features 
of the punishment and restoration of Prometheus which were described in 
the first section as originating in mystic doctrine. 


3. The Crowning of Prometheus 


The origin of the crown (otépavos) is associated with Prometheus in a 
curious manner. Athenaeus (15.672f) reports that Prometheus accepted 
the crown from Zeus, after his release, as a voluntary, painless requital for 
having stolen fire. This suggests the idea of the crown as a kind of painless 
binding, an idea confirmed a little later (15.674d) when Athenaeus reports 
that Aeschylus in the Prometheus Unbound says that we wear crowns in 
honour of Prometheus ‘in requital for his bond’ (évtitrowa tot éxeivou 
Seopou), and that in the Sphinx he describes the crown as 4! ‘the best 
kind of bond on the basis of the story of Prometheus’ (Ssopav apioTos 


1! The relation between elements, underworld and cave does not emerge from the fragmentary 
evidence. 
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èk Tlpopnféws Adyou).’” At the end of the trilogy, then, as the aetiology 
of the crown, Prometheus wore it as a voluntary, painless alternative to his 
bond (Seouds) — he moves from one kind of binding to another. But the 
conception of the crown as a (desirable) bond is a curious one and seems 
quite alien to most of the contexts in which it is worn (victory, symposia, 
etc.). Indeed, the Prometheus story is regarded in this respect as excep- 
tional by Blech in his exhaustive study of the ‘Kranz bei den Griechen’ 1 

There is, however, I think another example, missed by Blech, in the 
Thurii gold leaves: GJ 5.5—6 ‘I have flown off the circle of heavy grief and 
misery, and I have attained the desirable crown with swift feet’ (kUKAou 
& eémtav BaputrevOdos åpyañéoio, | iveptot ©’ éréBav otepdvou Tool 
KapTraAipoio1). It seems that the otépavos, worn by initiand and corpse, 
expresses here that release of the dead initiate which had been celebrated 
with these deliberately enigmatic formulae in his initiation into the 
mysteries. Whatever the primary reference of KUKAos (see n. 22 above), 
I detect a riddling contrast between two kinds of circle, the undesirable 
(BaputrevOrs etc.), imprisoning circle, and the desirable (ipeptds) circle of 
the crown. (That a crown might be imagined as a kúxños is evident, if evi- 
dence be necessary, from Orph. Arg. 325 KUKAous épdevtas éAains.') The 
dead suppliant moves from one circle to another. The conception in the 
Prometheia is not identical, but it is sufficiently similar in its oddity — 
the resemblance of the otépavos to that from which it celebrates release — 
to suggest a mystic provenance. This interpretation is supported by the 
fact that this aetiology of the otépavos is associated’ with an aetiology 
of finger rings: Prometheus wore a ring (of stone or iron and stone) as a 
mimetic memorial of his bondage. The point is that this too seems to have 
a mystic origin. The mystic initiates of Samothrace were given iron rings 
to wear, presumably to mark their transition. Pausanias ! relates that 
at Thebes Demeter entrusted the mysteries to one of the Kabeiroi called 
Prometheus (and his son Aitnaios),'°’ and the Kabeiroi were also of course 
associated with the mysteries of Samothrace. 


1 Aesch. frr. 202 and 235; [Probus] ad Verg. Ecl. 6.42, etc. (see Brelich 1970; West 1979: 144; Blech 
1982: 385). 

13 Blech 1982: 373. Hence perhaps the misunderstanding in the garbled version at Hyg. Poet. astr. 2.15 
(Prometheus could hardly claim impune peccasse!). 

124 Also Hom. Z. 13.736; Hymn. Hom. Ap. 410; Pind. OL. 8.32. 

15 Hygin. Astr. 2.15; [Probus] ad Verg. Ecl. 6.42; Serv. ad Verg. Ecl. 6.42; Plin. HN 37.2; Isid. Etym. 
19.32.1; Etruscan mirror depicted in Roscher 1884—1937: s.v. ‘Prometheus’ 3094 (Gerhard Taf. 138). 
Cf. Catull. 64.295. 

1% Welcker 1824: 51-2; Hemberg 1950: 110 n. 2; Cole 1984: 30, 115. 

107 9.25.6. For the association of Kabeiroi with Titans see RE 23.1 (s.v. Prometheus’), 692-3. 
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To conclude. The mysteries bring their initiands through death-like 
suffering into a state in which they may count on joyful immortality. Thus, 
discontent with the world, which produces both the idea of life as a pun- 
ishment and the hope of release, asserts, when expressed in mystic doc- 
trine, that a human being is an immortal, suffering punishment which 
will eventually come to an end. World order as presented in the Hesiodic 
tradition explains the sufferings of humankind but offers no hope for the 
future; it does, however, provide the material for its own subversion, for it 
is built on the apparently unending exile and imprisonment of offending 
immortals, notably the Titans and Prometheus, and also provides an 
example of the restoration of an offending daimon from exile. So in mystic 
doctrine we find the sufferings of mortality imagined as the punishment 
of these offending Titans or daimones, who will eventually, after a cycle of 
reincarnations, be released by death, of which the transition embodied in 
initiation is a rehearsal. 

Prometheus is a special case. He is associated with the sufferings of 
humankind even in Hesiod, where he is responsible for their plight but 
is also permanently imprisoned for ensuring their material advance; and 
his eventual release, in the Prometheia, was probably accompanied by fur- 
ther benefit for humankind (Justice?).'°? His story has been shaped by the 
same pattern of mystic hope that released the other immortal losers of the 
Theogony. Whereas the penalty imposed on them for their ancient crude 
dissension is ended with the transition from sufferings endured in human 
form, the penalty endured by Prometheus for ensuring material advance 
for humankind is ended with his release and the transition of human- 
kind to civilisation."° In the mysteries the transition of the initiands to 
joy was sometimes associated ?4 with the imparting of the gifts of civilisa- 
tion to humankind: at Eleusis, for example, with the revelation of an ear 
of reaped corn. The story in the Prometheia reproduces, indirectly, the 
same association: the transition undergone in the mysteries or taught in 
mystic doctrine has been consciously or unconsciously projected, through 


18 Though compare the Capitoline sarcophagus (Roscher 1884-1937: s.v. ‘Prometheus’ 3107), on 
which the release of Prometheus is envisaged as analogous to the death of humankind. 

9 See Griffith 1983: 303; Lloyd-Jones 1971: 99-103. 

xo This distinction is in one respect transcended by the idea, implicit in Oppian, Hal. 5.1-10, that the 

resourcefulness of humankind derives from his Titanic origin. 

Called by Hippolytus (Haer. 5.8.39-40) ‘the great and most wondrous and most perfect mystery 

seen there by initiates’ (Tò péya kai Saupaotov Kal TeAcIdTaTOV éTroTTTIKOV ékeT uuoThpiov) and 

‘among the Athenians the great, perfect light from the unportrayable one’ (Tap& A®nvatois ó 

Tapa Tod dxapaKtnpiotou pwottp TÉAeios uéyas). See further Seaford 1984b: 41-3. Hence per- 

haps the idea of Orpheus as eUpav a&vOpatrois ypdpuata Kal copinv (Alcidamas, Odysseus 24). 
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the figure of Prometheus, onto the transition embodied in the acquisition 
of civilisation.'” 


POSTSCRIPT 


On cosmology as mystic initiation in the Derveni Papyrus see Obbink 
1997. For allegory and salvational physics in the Derveni Papyrus see 
Most 1997 and Betegh 2004: chapter 9. For mystery cult and philosophy 
in southern Italy see Kingsley 1995. For mystery cult and Heraclitus see 
Schefer 2000. For cosmogony and mystery cult in Pindar see Hardie 2000. 
For mystery cult generally see Burkert 1987. On “Orphism’ see Edmonds 
2013. There are now full editions of the gold leaves (GJ) and of the Derveni 
Papyrus (Kouremenos et al. 2006; still worth consulting for the appar- 
atus criticus is R. Janko, “The Derveni Papyrus: an interim text’, ZPE 141 
(2002), 1-62; see also Kotwick 2017. 


= I am grateful to Martin West and Albert Henrichs for their helpful criticisms of this article. 


CHAPTER IO 


Sophocles and the Mysteries 


Greek tragedy has much in common with the ritual of the mysteries. 
In both, an enactment of a myth of suffering, accompanied sometimes 
by lamentation and containing a reversal,’ creates great emotion among a 
group of onlookers,’ who may be envisaged as in some sense purified.’ That 
the mysteries were an important factor in the genesis of tragedy seems to 
me on various grounds very likely,* but is difficult to prove. Beyond doubt 
on the other hand is that tragedy alludes to the mysteries. The tragedians 
sometimes aim to evoke in their audience, many of whom were initiated, 
the powerful emotions associated with mystic initiation. In Aristophanes’ 
Frogs Aeschylus’ prayer, at the start of his contest with Euripides, is to 
‘Demeter the nourisher of my soul. Make me worthy of your mysteries’ 
(886-7). A tradition that Aeschylus was prosecuted for revealing secrets 
of the Eleusinian mysteries is first mentioned by Aristotle.’ And it has 
been shown by George Thomson that the Oresteia frequently employs 
the imagery of the Eleusinian mysteries.‘ As for Euripides, his Bacchae 
dramatises the aetiological myth of the foundation of the Dionysiac 
mysteries at Thebes, and its action prefigures the mystic ritual at several 
points.” The aim of this chapter is to extend the argument to Sophocles, in 


particular to his Electra and Ajax. 74 


Suffering: Burkert 1987: 75. Lamentation in the mysteries: Seaford 1994b: 319 nn. 159-61, 323 nn. 
177-82. Lamentation by the audience of tragedy: Pl. PAb. 48a5—6, Resp. 10.605c-606c. For the 
enactment of death (or descent to Hades) and reversal in the mysteries see below. For further explor- 
ation of the analogy see now Schlesier 1995. 

For the mysteries as spectacle (6¢a) see Pl. Phdr. 250b; Symp. 210e; etc.: Riedweg 1987: 2-4, 22-8, 
37-42; Seaford 1994b: 270 n. 154. 

Mystic initiation as purification: Pl. Pdr. 244e, 250c, Resp. 2.364e, 8.560d—e, Phd. 69c; Plut. Mor. 
uosb. Purification in the Eleusinian mysteries: Richardson 1974: 22, 211-13; Dionysiac: Eur. Bacch. 
72-7. Tragedy causing purification: Arist. Poet. 1449b27-8. 

Seaford 1994b: chapters 7 and 8. For the history of this idea see Schlesier 1995. 

Eth. Nic. w11a9; Athenaeus (1.21e) reports the tradition that the dignity of the Eleusinian mysteries 
officials’ costumes was invented by Aeschylus. 

Thomson 1966 on Ag. 36-7, 336, 522, 1050-2, Cho. 583-5, 935-71, 963-4. 

Seaford 1981a, 1987a. Note also Zeitlin 1989. 
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In Sophocles’ Electra Elektra laments over an urn containing what she 
thinks to be the remains of Orestes, and then, recognising him as in fact 
alive and in her presence, calls him ‘Oh dearest light (& giAtatov äs)’ 
... dead by devices but now by devices saved (unxavotion pév BavóvTa, 
viv 8 unxavatis ceowpévov)’, and breaks into song: ‘Oh births, births 
of bodies [i.e. Orestes]? dearest to me (ic yovai, yoval capatov poi 
piAt&tov)’. Somewhat later, on recognising the paidagogos, she calls him 
‘Oh dearest light (@ piAtatov pds), Oh only saviour (owt) of the house 
of Agamemnon, how did you come? Are you he who saved him and me 
from many sufferings?’ (1354-6). 

The same complex of ideas is to be found in the mysteries. The 
appearance of (torch)light in darkness marked the transition of the initiands 
from ignorance and suffering.’ There are fifth-century indications that 
Eleusinian torchlight was identified with a deity — whether Dionysos- 
Takchos" or Ploutos,” who were in the Eleusinian context also by this time, 
it seems, identified with each other.” From much later writers we hear of 
the enactment, in the Eleusinian mysteries, of the abduction of Kore, with 
a night-long search for her concluded by thanksgiving and the tossing of 
torches." We also hear of the dismemberment and rebirth of Dionysos 
enacted or celebrated in some way in the Dionysiac mysteries." 

In the fourth century cE Firmicus Maternus (Err. prof. rel. 22) describes 
a nocturnal ritual in which lamentation over an image is ended with the 
bringing in of light and the announcement to the initiands that the god 
has been saved and they will have salvation out of suffering (@appeite 
uÚoTaI TOU Fe0U oeowuévou | ZoTo yàp Upiv èk Tévev cwTnpia); but 
we do not know in which mysteries occurred this transition from lamen- 
tation to salvation marked by light in the darkness. At Eleusis the similar 


æ 


Soph. E/. 1224. This does not mean (or merely mean), as is generally supposed, ‘dearest day’: cf. 
her next two utterances, and the same words used of the paidagogos at 1354; Eur. Bacch. 608-9, HF 
531; etc. 

? owpdtoov does not refer (as is sometimes supposed) to Agamemnon. 

© Plut. fr. 178, Mor. 81e; Dio Chrys. 12.33; Hippol. Haer. 5.8; Firm. Mat. Err. prof: rel. 22; Richardson 
1974: 26. That this goes back to the classical period is clear from PI. Phdr. 250b3—-6, 250d1 (Riedweg 
1987: 47-52); Aesch. Cho. 961 (Thomson 1966 on 935-71); Pind. Ol. 2.53-67. 

Ar. Ran. 342-3; Soph. Ant. 1146-52 (note schol. ad loc. kat& yép Tiva pUOTIKOv Adyov, TÕV 
gotépwv goTl yopayés); cf. Eur. lon 1074-81, Bacch. 608. 

2 At the outset of Pindars famous account of life after death: OL 2.53-83. 

8 Richardson 1974: 319-20. 

14 References and discussion in Richardson 1974: 24-6 and Mylonas 1961: 261-72. 

Late texts cited in Seaford 1994b: 283 n. 15; fifth-century indications are the Athenian ‘Lendenvasen’ 
(Seaford 1994b: 264-5) and Hdt. 2.171. 
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transition“ was associated, it seems from our meagre evidence, not so much 
with 277 rebirth” as with birth, the birth of a child. The Gnostic quoted 
by Hippolytus says that during the night the hierophant announces, 
to the accompaniment of a great fire (mò TroAAd Tupi), the birth of 
a sacred child to the goddess (iepdv étexe Tlétviax Kotpov). It has been 
pointed out that this ceremony is reflected in the words of a Euripidean 
chorus at the temple of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis: étexes kai où mor 
& Tlétvia Kotpov (Eur. Supp. 54). The child born to Demeter was iden- 
tified in particular with Ploutos, who as we have seen was early identified 
with Dionysos and Iakchos. And Ploutos, Dionysos and Iakchos were each 
identified with a light (or star) in fifth-century poetry.® For our purposes 
it is of interest that Sophocles himself describes the Eleusinian mysteries in 
words which, once again including the title Tétvia, link torchlight and the 
role of Demeter and Kore as child-nurses with the benefit of the mysteries 
for mortals: ... Aautdow axtois oŭ TMóTtvioi osuvà TiOqvotvTal TÉAN 
8vatoiow (OC 1049-51). 

What Elektra says evokes the emotions experienced in the mysteries, 
for it alludes to a mystic complex of ideas: lamentation, fictive (‘by 
devices’) death and ‘saving’ from death, the birth of a child, identification 
of the saviour with light, release from suffering. The ‘birth’ of Orestes is 
prefigured in the lamentation: when holding the urn that she supposes to 
contain Orestes’ remains Elektra laments him as if he were a child, her own 
child (1143-7), ‘a small bulk in a small vessel’ (1142). 

There is more. Elektra claims that she would never forget, even in 
suffering, the sight of Orestes when he appeared (1285-7), and that ‘since 
I saw you, I will not cease weeping for joy. For how might I cease, who 
saw you both dead and alive on this one journey? You have done to me 
unfathomable things’ (1312-5). In both passages it is the sight of Orestes 
that has brought permanent happiness, just as it is a sight that brings per- 
manent happiness to mystic initiates: for example, Sophocles himself says 
of the Eleusinian mysteries (fr. 837) “Thrice blessed (tpicdAf101) are those 


16 Although the words ogZew and owtnpia are not found associated with the mysteries in the classical 
g x nP y: 


period, we do frequently find as a central element in our meagre early evidence the idea that mystic 
ritual (Eleusinian and Dionysiac) releases the initiands from sufferings that afflict the uninitiated, 
especially in the next world: Soph. fr. 837 (quoted below); Hymn. Hom. Dem. 480-2; Pl. Resp. 
2.365a, Phdr. 250b-c; the Pelinna gold leaves GJ 26a-b (quoted below); the gold leaf GJ 5.5-6. See 
also n. 45 below. 

7 Despite Koerte 1915; cf. Burkert 1987: 100. 

See nn. 10-12 above. 

Eur. Bacch. 966-70 also plays on the mother holding her dead adult child as if a baby, again in the 

context of (potential) mystic (re)birth: Seaford 1981a: 267-8. 
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mortals who having seen these rites (tatita Sepy8évtes TEA) go to Hades. 
For only these are able to live there. The others have all bad things.’° The 
rare word tp10dABios has been found on the two funerary gold leaves (GJ 
26a—b) from Pelinna published in 1987, in the line viv eaves Kai viv 
éyévou, Tp1odABie, Guat TH5e, almost certainly a formula of mystic ini- 
tiation. Orestes, ‘by devices dead but now by devices 7" saved’ (1228-9), 
‘on this one journey dead and alive’ (1314-15), resembles not only the deity 
of mystery cult but also the Pelinna initiate, who ‘now died and now came 
into being on this day’. 

The next line of the Pelinna texts is citteiv Depoegdva o’ 611 Bákyios 
autos éAuoe. These are mysteries involving both Persephone (Kore) and 
Dionysos. Dionysos-Iakchos and Kore are also central figures, along with 
Demeter, of the Eleusinian mysteries.” The interpenetration of mystery 
cults, whether it produces a new ritual or merely imports a new deity, is 
favoured by their resemblance to each other in structure and function. 
And so sustained allusion to the mysteries may be, or may seem to be, to 
more than one cult. For example, Riedweg concludes his careful examin- 
ation of Plato’s Phaedrus as follows: 


The thematic layer of the mystery terminology is not a completely unified 
complex. Bacchic-Dionysiac elements (249c-d, 250a/252d—253c5) stand 
next to more extended descriptions of an Eleusinian imprint (250b-c/251a/ 
254b). The common link is the idea of the émomteia (viewing), around 
which the mystery terminology of both imprints is organized.» 


Again, the mysteries repeatedly evoked in the Bacchae are, naturally 
enough, the Dionysiac, and yet Pentheus’ experiences in the stable exhibit 
numerous similarities, too numerous to be coincidental, with Plutarch’s 
account of what is generally agreed to be Eleusinian initiation.** The mystic 
terminology in which Aeschylus presents the return of Orestes is Eleusinian 
(n. 6), and it seems that in this respect, as in so many others, Sophocles’ 
play was influenced by Aeschylus.” But in general the Dionysiac context of 
tragedy may have encouraged allusion to the Dionysiac mysteries. Another 


2 See also e.g. Hymn. Hom. Dem. 480-2. On the permanence of mystic evScpovia see e.g. Eur. Bacch. 
897-911, with Seaford 1994b: 388—405. 

There would be this resemblance even with an original version with 8¢6s (or u&kap) rather than the 
unmetrical tpiodABie: see Tsantsanoglou and Pardssoglou 1987: 10-11. 

» Graf 1974: 40-78. 

3 Riedweg 1987: 44-5. 

24 Seaford 1981a: 255-6. 

Apart from OC 1os0-1 and fr. 837, both quoted above, and Antigone and Ajax (see below), Soph. 
also wrote a Triptolemos, which presumably concerned the Eleusinian mysteries. 
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possibility is that language may evoke mystery associations without being 
designed to evoke one cult in particular. 

Ploutos is in Pindar ‘conspicuous star, true light for a man’; Iakchos is in 
Aristophanes ‘light-bearing star of the nocturnal initiation ritual (teeth), 
and in Sophocles ‘chorus-leader of the fire-breathing stars’ — ‘according to 
a mystic Adyos’ adds the scholiast.*° So too Orestes predicts that from the 
pronouncement of his death he will see (Se0pKdTa) — i.e. come alive’? — 
and shine like a star over his enemies (65-6). This concludes his self 
reassurance on the advisability of a °” fictitious death (59 Aóyœ Saveov),”® 
which will be a detailed description of a chariot-race crash. 

Why will the death of Orestes be told in such detail? And why does 
it occur in a chariot race? An answer, true as far as it goes, would be that 
Sophocles is elaborating the striking metaphor of the chariot-race crash 
applied by Aeschylus to Orestes as he first senses the onset of the Furies (Cho. 
1021-4). But there is I think more to it than that. Elsewhere in Aeschylus’ 
play Orestes’ revenge is frequently described in terms of a contest,” some- 
times in conjunction with mystic imagery. For example, Orestes concludes 
the planning of his revenge with the words toUtw Setp’ étromtetoai Aéyoo 
| Eiprpdpous a&ydvas dpBaoavTi yor (583-4). étroTrTevetv often refers to a 
stage (the epopteia, ‘viewing’) of the Eleusinian mysteries. That it has this 
association here is made very likely by the previous line, in which Orestes 
uses a phrase associated with mysteries to bind the chorus to silence.’° 
The revenge is envisaged as both a mystery and a contest.” The ode that 
precedes the killings describes Orestes as a horse in a chariot race, needing 
control (794-9, cf. 939), and goes on to describe the desired outcome in 
terms of the mysteries: veiling, and then seeing a bright light (794-811). 


26 See nn. 11-12 above. 

Cf. tatita Sepx8évtes TEAN in Soph. fr. 837 quoted above. 

To reassure himself he also says that he has frequently seen even wise men wrongly reported dead, 

who when they return home are honoured the more. Commentators compare Hdt. 4.95 (Salmoxis 

disappearing underground and mourned by the Thracians), but, as Kells 1973: 85 observes, this 

does not explain ‘I have often seen’. And so there maybe a reference here to mystic initiation. Cf. 

Eur. Hel. 1050-6, where the puzzling 1056 may refer to the mystic sequence of lamentation (1054) 

followed by owtnpia (1055). 

23 Aesch. Cho. 455, 584, 729, 794-9, 866-8, 939, with Thomson 1966: ad locc. 

582 oryãv & Strou Sei Kai Agyelv TH Kaipia. For detail see Thomson 1966: ad loc. Elektra is to look 

after things in the house (579-80) and the chorus are to remain outside (581-2; mepì 8Upas Plut. 

De prof. virt. 81d says of the initiands). That leaves Pylades (toUt« surely refers to him, cf. 900-2), 

who in contrast to the chorus enters the house for the revelation which is the next stage: hence 5etp’ 

étroTrtevoat. 

émromrtns could also mean a supervisor of athletic contests: Thomson 1966: ad loc. and on 728-9. 

> If we read Headlam’s &vadeiv for &videiv in 808, this provides an element (the crown) common to 
contest and mysteries. 
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It seems unlikely that this association of mysteries with contest was the 
invention of Aeschylus. Mysteries and the contest are similar in struc- 
ture: suffering (1révo1) followed by makarismos® and crowning; athletic 
contests were embedded in ritual; and epinician poetry often employs 
mystic terminology.” The agonic image ‘attained to the lovely crown with 
swift feet’, inscribed on a ?* Thurian ‘gold leaf’ of (probably) the fourth 
century, was probably a formula used in mystic ritual.% 

Another text that combines mystic with agonic imagery is the passage 
of Plato’s Phaedrus that contains the allegory of the soul as a charioteer 
with a pair of winged horses (246a—257d).*” Of particular interest to us is 
248a6—c2. Some souls, unable to reach the upper region, 


are carried around beneath, trampling (tratotoa) and colliding with each 
other, with each trying to get ahead of the other. So there is a loud confu- 
sion (@dpuBos) and rivalry and utmost sweat (iSpcxs Zoxatos) ...3* And they 
all having much toil (évos) go away uninitiated (&teAcis) in the sight of 
reality ... The reason why there is much eagerness to see where the plain of 
truth is is that the fitting pasturage for the best part of the soul happens to 
be from the meadow (Ae1yoov) there. 


Several of the elements of this description reappear in Plutarch’s accounts 
of the sufferings of the mystic initiands: in fr. 178 exhausting runnings 
around (trepidpouai KoTrwSeis), sweat (iSpas), a crowd trampling on 
itself and driven together (tratowpevov Ug’ Exutot Kai ouveñauvópevov), 
before being received by ‘pure places and meadows’ (Asiu&ves);? in Mor. 
81e loud confusion (@dpuBos)*° and mutual jostling (@@oUpEvor). Although 
Plutarch may in such passages be influenced by earlier philosophical use of 
mystic imagery, there is no doubt that these passages are what they claim 
to be, namely accounts of the mysteries.” If what he describes goes back 


Note e.g. Orestes himself as athletic victor in Sophocles (693 ABiZeto). For mystic makarismos see 

e.g. Soph. fr. 837 (quoted above): tpicdABi01 ... 

E.g. Plutarch (Thes. 25.4) says that the Isthmian contests were originally held at night in the form of 

a teAeTH (a word that in Plutarch generally refers to the mysteries) in honour of Melikertes. We also 

hear that this cult had dpyia, a secret oeuvòs Adyos (Philostr. Imag. 2.16) and àmóppnTa (Liban. Or. 

2, p. 110 Forst.). 

3 On this see most recently Garner 1992. 

GJ 5.6; in arguing against mystic content Zuntz 1971 was writing before the discovery of the 

Hipponion and Pelinna texts (GJ 1, 26a-b). 

7 Detail in Riedweg 1987. 

Cf. 247b5 trévos Te Kal &yaov Eoyatos. 

3 Note also the mystic initiates in the Aeisoov in Ar. Ran. (326, 344, 374), and in the gold leaves GJ 3.6 
and 27.4. 

4 Note also Mor. 47a and 943c. 

* Plutarch refers to his own initiation into the Dionysiac mysteries (Mor. 611d). On the detailed cor- 

respondence between fr. 178 and Eur. Bacch. 616-37 see n. 24 above. 
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to the fifth century, then the imagining of the sufferings of the initiands as 
the turmoil of a (chariot) race may not have been invented by Plato, but 
rather may have belonged to the traditional conception of mystic initi- 
ation as a contest. This conception, which we found applied to the struggle 
of Orestes by Aeschylus, would then be further alluded to in his metaphor 
of Orestes losing control of his horses at the point of winning the chariot 
race. The metaphor would then have the sinister connotation of a mystic 
transition in which the suffering of the initiand precludes rather than 
yields to the joyful transition.” If so, then Sophocles’ detailed narrative of 
the same accident, resulting in the fictive death of Orestes, would have a 
similar connotation. 

In the Oresteia Orestes’ vengeance is one of a chain of transitions, each 
envisaged in mystic terms, which end not in the permanent happiness 
of mystic P* initiation but in a new catastrophe. Only at the end of 
the trilogy will there be a permanent ‘release from suffering’. Sophocles’ 
Electra, on the other hand, is completed by the murders. The vengeance 
Orestes predicts with the image of himself as a star is successful. But 
this does not mean that the mystic imagery contributes to a representa- 
tion of the murders as a triumphant act of justice leading to permanent 
well-being. There is an inevitable antithesis between mystic transition (to 
a place of peace and purity) and the horror of matricide, and so it is 
hardly surprising that in both Aeschylus and Sophocles the mystic transi- 
tion in terms of which Orestes’ victory is imagined fails after all to bring 
happiness. Indeed the contrast, which we find elsewhere in tragedy (see 
below), between the permanence of mystic eudaimonia and the instability 
of vengeance makes their association seem especially perverse. The per- 
manence of mystic eudaimonia is alluded to, we noted, in Elektra’s claims 
that she will never forget the sight of Orestes and that she will never cease 
weeping for joy. But she adds, ominously perhaps, that ‘you have done to 
me unfathomable things’. This excessive joy arises from a long-ingrained 
hatred (1311). She claims, in what seems to be a reversal of a mystic image, 
that her suffering is avéeAov (lit. ‘without clouds’)** and cannot be for- 
gotten (1246-50). And she says that the ‘only release for my long suffering’ 


* As happens in e.g. the Bacchae: Seaford 1981a. 

* See esp. Pl. Phdr. 250c4 érotrteviovtes èv avyf| kaðapã; Ar. Ran. (initiands in Hades) esp. 155-73 
Plut. fr. 178 tétro1 KaBapoi Kai Aeiuddves. For mystic initiation as purification see n. 3 above. 
Correctly explained by the scholiast as ‘manifest, uncovered’ (pavepdv, åvakekañuupévov). Failing 
to understand the ironic reversal, Kells 1973: 200 writes that ‘it is not the habit of Greek imagery to 
represent bad things as bright’, and gives &végeAov the opposite of the meaning it always has else- 
where. At Eur. Hipp. 190-2 the afterlife promised by mystery cult (see Barrett 1964: ad loc.) is said 
to be hidden in clouds by darkness. Note also Aesch. Cho. 809-11 (with Thomson 1966: ad loc.). 
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(1489-90 kak&v uóvov ... Tv TÁL AUTIplov) — a phrase suggestive of 
the mystic transition” — is the ‘laying out’ of Aigisthos ‘for the buriers he 
deserves’ (i.e. the birds and dogs): here the (mystic) ‘release’ becomes the 
explicit perversion of ritual — death ritual, in hideous revenge for the per- 
version of the death ritual of Agamemnon (278-85). 

Whereas in Aeschylus there is a final, much postponed ‘complete release 
from suffering’,*° in Sophocles’ drama the hints of the mystic transition 
produce an implicit contrast between the mystic release from ignorant 
suffering and the horror of victory. Similarly, the arrival of Herakles as 
saviour from death in Euripides’ Heracles is presented in mystic termin- 
ology that contrasts poignantly with what happens next: Herakles throws 
the head of his enemy to the dogs, and kills his own children in a frenzy 
that disrupts the purificatory sacrifice.*” In Sophocles the contrast is to be 
found also in the Antigone: after the decision to release Antigone, P”! the 
chorus invoke Dionysos as the torch-bearing Iakchos of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, although, in poignant contrast to Kore, Antigone will not in 
the end be released from her dark bridal chamber beneath the earth.*? But 
the rest of this chapter will be devoted to the new light cast by the mys- 
teries on the unsolved problem of the ‘deception speech’ in Sophocles’ 
Ajax.’ 

After seeming to reject his wife’s plea that he should stay alive, Ajax 
delivers the famous speech in which he says, among other things, that 
he ‘was made female’ (26nAUvOnv) by her (651), that he will go off to a 
meadow (655 Asiuœv) by the sea to purify himself, burying his sword 
‘where nobody will see’, and that he ‘will learn to revere (céBeiv) the 
Atreidai’ (667). The chorus express their joy at his apparent decision to 
live. But Ajax will in fact reappear to curse the Atreidai and kill himself 
with the sword. 

I agree with those scholars, notably Knox and Taplin, who believe that 
Ajax means throughout to kill himself, that the ‘deception speech’ hints 
at this (with the chorus perceiving only the surface meaning) and that the 
primary (or only) purpose of the speech is to express a new insight.” For 


+ For the mysteries as achieving release from suffering see n. 16 above, Pind. fr. 131a (the pious dead 
‘are all blessed through their share in the rites that deliver from suffering’, dABio1 8 &travtes alog 
Auvoitrévesy TeAeT&v) and further passages quoted by Tsantsanoglou and Pardssoglou 1987: 12. 

46 Eum. 83 oT és TO THY OF TÕVE aTAAAKECI Trdveov. 

7 Seaford 1994b: 368-82. 

# Note 1120-1, 1146-7 (with schol., quoted at n. 11 above), 1151-2. 

* For further detail (including the evocation of the Eleusinian ritual at 1204) see Seaford 199 4b: 368-82. 

° On the problem see most recently Stevens 1986; Crane 1990. 

* Knox 1961; Taplin 1979. 
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Knox a rigidly immutable Ajax applies the insight to himself in a contemp- 
tuous and sarcastic spirit that serves to emphasise his magnificent isolation. 
To this Taplin makes some telling objections,” and maintains instead that 
Ajax adheres wholeheartedly to his insights, but is applying them to the 
time after his death, when so much will in fact be reversed from its present 
low ebb.” In this view there is undoubtedly some truth, but even Taplin 
fails to account fully for ‘I was made female’ and ‘we will learn to revere 
the Atreidai’, words extreme enough to seem to Knox sarcastic. And what 
exactly is the new insight? And why exactly should Ajax half-conceal it? 
A fuller understanding of the speech requires new considerations to be 
adduced. 

‘The new considerations come from cult: from hero cult, to which I will 
return briefly, and from the mysteries. The practice of implying but also 
concealing (by riddling obscurity) a meaning beneath the surface occurred 
(or at least was imagined ?%! to occur) in mystery cult. This is a fact 
of great importance for understanding certain dramatic and philosoph- 
ical texts, or quasi-philosophical texts such as the Derveni Papyrus com- 
mentary. The Adyos of Heraclitus, for example, is influenced by mystic 
discourse in its riddling style — but also in its content. For example the 
resemblance of the fifth-century Olbian bone inscriptions (containing the 
words Aid[vucos] and ‘Opgik[oi] and the phrases Bios 8dvatos Bios, sipñvn 
TéAeuos and dAnP_e1a wetdos) to Heraclitus in both style and content (cf. 
eg. DK 22 B 62 d0dvator Ovntoi, Gvntoi &Bdvato1) is to be explained 
by the influence of mystic discourse, in this respect among many others,” 
on Heraclitus, rather than vice versa. Even if we were to suppose that the 
participants in the Olbian (Orphic—Dionysiac) cult had adopted the style 
and the philosophy of Heraclitus’ Adyos, then this would require an explan- 
ation — most obviously the mystic provenance of the Adyos. The identity 
of life and death with each other seems in both mystic and Heraclitean 
thought to exemplify a general identity of opposites (described in the same 
antithetical style) and to result from the passage of the soul through the 
cosmological elements.’ Ajax’s insight is the mystic-Heraclitean one that 


œ There are none of the indications of tone found in sarcasm elsewhere in Sophocles. Why is the con- 
tempt unnoticed by the others? And ‘the very poetry rebuffs the notion that Ajax’s application of it 
to himself is sarcastic’ (Taplin 1979: 124). 

5 His own honour, the prospects of his dependents, the friendship of Odysseus, etc. 

5% E.g. Seaford 1981a: 254-5. Cf. now the deliberate obscurity attributed to ‘Orpheus’ in PDerveni, esp. 
x1I1.5—6 = §39K, xvu1.13 = §56K [and vi1.4-8 = §20K]. 

5 Seaford 1986a9. 

56 Seaford 19862. 
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everything is eventually transformed into its opposite.” Further, its expres- 
sion contains the following allusions (for those who understand”) to the 
mysteries. 

The (mainly cosmological) transformations that Ajax lists in the beau- 
tiful lines 670-6 — winter into fertile summer, night into the light of 
flaming day, a storm at sea into calm, and sleep into waking — are all 
positive transformations; and at least two of them evoke the symbolism 
that we know was used to express the transition from anxiety to joy in the 
mysteries. One of these (674-5) is the transition from stormy sea to calm.’ 
‘Blessed is he who has from the sea escaped the storm and found harbour’, 
pronounces the mystic makarismos in the Bacchae.®° A few lines later Ajax 
says Tois Tooo yap Bpota&v &tmiotos éo® Etoipsias Muhv (682-3), 
‘for most men the harbour of friendship is false’ (or ‘... there is a false har- 
bour of friendship’). The emphatic position of ‘for most men’ implies that 
there is for a special few a true harbour (of mystic salvation). The other 
evocation of mystic #! symbolism is night giving way to the light of day. 
As we have seen, the appearance of light in darkness in mystic ritual was 
a powerful symbol of the mystic transition. In his earlier despairing desire 
for death Ajax had identified the opposites of light and darkness (394-5 ‘Io! 
Darkness, my light, O gloom of the underworld, for me most bright’). 

Of no less mystic significance is the transformation of Ajax himself 
into his opposite, a female. Anything can happen, he says, ‘for I, who 
was before so terribly firm, like iron hardened in the dipping, was made 
female (6nAUvOnv) in my cutting edge (or mouth, otdya) by this woman’ 
(648-52). The change of identity required in the rite of passage is often 
expressed by an apparent change of gender (transvestism), which seems to 
have occurred in the Dionysiac mysteries of the classical age.” 

Towards the end of the speech Ajax tells his wife to go in and pray for 
the completion, through to the end, of what his heart passionately desires 
(685-6 Sià TEAous, yUvar, eUXxou TEAcIoba TOULOV av ép& Kéap). “Through 
to the end/completion’ (81 téAous), in emphatic position, contrasts with 
that changeability of all things described at length in the preceding lines. 
In combination with teAzio@an it alludes I think to the mysteries, which 


7 Mystic doctrine (though not perhaps Heraclitus) may nevertheless allow a permanent refuge for the 
soul from the cycle of change: Seaford 1986a?. 

On the principle of uabotow at8é: see n. 54 and Thomson 1966: on Aesch. Ag. 36-7. 

5» Note also that the word for calming, xoiiZev, meaning ‘put to sleep’, not only introduces the 
following image of sleep yielding to waking but also prefigures Ajax’s use of the very same word for 
his death at 832. 

Eur. Bacch. 902-3; Seaford 1981a: 260; cf. Apul. Met. 11.15; Herm. Trismeg. 7.1; Vollgraf 1924: 178-85. 
Seaford 1994b: 262-75 and 1981a: 258-9 on the transvestism of Pentheus. 
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as a ritual bringing completion were indeed sometimes called téAos.® This 
is confirmed by the surprisingly strong word for desire, p&, which is then 
echoed by the chorus in their reaction to Ajax’s speech: his last words, 
‘even if now unfortunate, I am saved (oeowyuévov)’, with their allusion to 
the mystic transition, are immediately followed by the passionate desire 
of the chorus, Zop1€ ZpwT1 ..., a combination of words that occurs else- 
where only in a fragment of Aeschylus (387), ëpp1Ẹ Zpat1 TotSe uuoTikoŬ 
téAous, ‘I shuddered with passionate desire for this mystic rite of comple- 
tion (téAos)’.°* 

ppicceiv and its noun gpixn occur frequently to describe the emotion 
of the initiand.® In this and all other contexts it means the shuddering of 
fear (sometimes akin to awe) or horror, never of joy. The other occurrences 
in Sophocles, for example, are as follows: of the reaction of the chorus to 
the screams of Klytaimestra (E/. 1407), to the suffering of Herakles (Trach. 
1044) and to the self-blinding of Oidipous (OT 1306), and of Kreon to 
the ominous words of Teiresias (Ant. 997). And so éppiga at Aj. 693 does 
not mean what it is generally taken to mean, 31 namely a thrill of joy. 
Rather, éppi€ Zpat1 suggests the contradictory emotions of mystic initi- 
ation (yet another example of the interpenetration of opposites). Plutarch 
says that those undergoing mystic initiation experience joy mixed with 
confusion and trtdénois, along with pleasant hope (Mor. 943c ... xap&s 
olav of TeAoUuEvor UdAloTA BopUBa Kal TTOTOEL OUYKEKPAUUÉVNV YET 
Atrios HSetas Exouolw). WTdNors, a state of anxious excitement, seems to 
have been, like ppixn, characteristic of mystic initiands.® It is as part of a 
series of initiatory experiences that Pentheus in the Bacchae is described, as 
he arrives to attack the Dionysiac TeAetad, as dos étrtotntat (214). And yet 
it seems to be part of his persistent t1dno1s that he also, paradoxically, has 
a ‘great Epos’ (813) to see the teAetai.“* Maximus of Tyre (39.3), in mystic 
imagery influenced by the Phaedrus, writes of souls that are suffering and 
yet épdoai tis teAeths. The contradictory emotions (including ppixn) 


S 


Examples in Richardson 1974: 314, and Seaford 1981a: 261 on téAos at Eur. Bacch. 860 meaning 
mystic ritual (again ambiguously). 

?pwti Brunk; poss 5t ms. This problem does not much affect my point. 

Their song also evokes (706-10) the mystic images of the removal of the cloud or darkness from the 
eyes (n. 43) and of calm after a storm for sailors (see n. 60). And so it resembles Soph. Ant. 1115-52 
as a poignant choral evocation of mystic joy before the catastrophe. Much the same can be said of 
Aesch. Cho. 807-11 and 961—4: see Thomson 1966: ad locc. 

% Pl. Phdr. 25147; Plut. fr. 178, Ages. 24.7; Demetr. Eloc. 101; Aristid. Or. 22.2; Them. Or. 20.235a-b. 
6° Seaford 198ra: n. 42 (add Aristid. Quint. 3.25). 

7 Seaford 1987a. 

This is manifested in his desire to spend a lot of gold to see them (812). Cf. PDerveni xx.8-10 = §67K, 
in which those who pay money seem to be mystic initiands [cf. Seaford 2003b’: 1-3]. 
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of initiation are indicated also by the phrase used of Eleusis by Aristides 
(Or. 22.2): ppikwSeoTaTtov Kai gadpdtatov.” And in Plato’s Phaedrus 
(251a—252c) the newly initiated, ‘on first seeing a godlike face ..., at first 
éppigev ... but then undergoes a change from this shuddering (èk Tis 
ppikns uetaRoAn) which becomes a mixture of pain and joy (&upotépav 
ueuryuévov), a longing which mortals call "Eps and the gods Ttépws (the 
winged one)’. 

The initiands suffer anxiety and confusion, but also (otherwise they 
would not be there) hope and passionate desire for something joyful. 
Accordingly, Zpwt1 at Aj. 693 means passionate desire. Just like Eppiga, it 
is generally taken to mean what it means nowhere else, namely ‘joy’. But 
‘I shuddered with passionate desire’ does not seem odd to those who rec- 
ognise the evocation of the contradictory emotions of mystic initiation. 

Given how little we know of the mysteries, it may be that there are fur- 
ther allusions lost on us, for example in the chorus’ next words, mtepiyaphs 
© åvertåunv (joyful I flew upwards’). In the Phaedrus the image of the 
winged soul flying upwards occurs along with mystic imagery (246a-7e), 
and in the passage just quoted the soul in its mixed emotions grows wings 
(25tb—c).”° It may be that this imagery of flying upwards represents, as 
we suggested earlier of his agonic imagery, Plato’s development of ideas 
already associated with the mysteries; and the same is perhaps true even of 
his decision to describe pas in mystic terms in Phaedrus and Symposium.” 

Returning to Ajax’s speech, we may say that the completion that his 
heart ?*! ‘passionately desires (@p&)’ is (unknown to the chorus) death, 
but that he desires it passionately because of his insight into mystic truth, 
a truth which may imply a hope concealed from the uninitiated. And so 
there are three layers of meaning, embodied for example in the bath with 
which he will purify himself (655 &yvioas) — on the surface a mere puri- 
fication, in fact in a sense a funeral bath,” but also, we may now add, 
suggestive of the purification that was a central idea (and practice) of the 
mysteries.” 

As well as possible eschatological implications, Ajax’s mystic insight into 
the interpenetration of opposites has ethical significance. From the mystic 
perspective of permanence implied by 81& téAous ... teAeio a he is able to 


®© Cf. Demetr. Eloc. 101, where gpixn in the mysteries is associated with darkness. 


7° See also the gold leaf GJ 5.5 kuxAot 8 ééttav KTA. (n. 16 above), surely a mystic formula. [See 
Chapter 18 below.] 

Note esp. Symp. 209e5—210aI Tatita èv oUv Tà EpWTIKE ... KaV OU punbeins. 

7 This is argued for by Knox 1961: 11. 

73 Seen. 3 above. The Eleusinian initiands, like Ajax (654-5), purified themselves in the sea. 
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disengage from the changeability of reciprocal relations (679-83), whether 
of amity (p1Aia) or hostility. The instability of philia is embodied in the 
gift of Hektor’s sword (658-65). And he expresses the completeness of his 
disengagement from reciprocal hostility by claiming readiness to go to the 
extreme of ‘revering’ the Atreidai. This detachment is, he implies, moder- 
ation (677 owppoveiv) that accords with the yielding of cosmic opposites 
to each other. So too Heraclitus regards his Jogos as a basis for the politically 
vital virtue of sophrosyne.” 

The mystic allusions in the Ajax are undoubtedly there. It is much 
harder to explain why they are there, and their relation to the rest of the 
drama. I have attempted to do so in detail elsewhere,” and what remains 
of this chapter is a brief recapitulation of my argument. 

The events of the Ajax were imagined to prefigure at various points 
the hero cult of Ajax, which was celebrated in particular in Attica. One 
such feature is Ajax’s curse against the Atreidai just before his suicide: just 
as in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus and Euripides’ Heraclidae, the future 
recipient of Attic cult dies angry against the forefathers of Athens’ fifth- 
century enemies, and that anger would be remembered or even perhaps 
kept alive in the cult. But within the polis, hero cult is an agent of soli- 
darity among citizens. And so it is appropriate that the future recipient 
of the civic cult should embody sophrosyne and respect for authority, as 
Ajax does in the ‘deception speech’. His view that the changeability of 
amity and hostility should preclude absolute hostility is held also by Ajax’s 
old enemy Odysseus as he persuades Agamemnon to allow a funeral for 
Ajax,” a funeral that prefigures the honours given to Ajax in civic cult. 
And so the ethical, political and cultic dimensions of the drama are closely 
interrelated. As often in tragedy, we find reflected the historical movement 
from one form of social relation °*! to another, from a network of recip- 
rocal relations (characteristic of societies in which the state is weak or 
absent) to the organisation of citizens, in civic institutions and civic cult, 
around a centre or series of centres. 

The importance of the chorus of ‘Salaminians’ in the drama may pre- 
figure the special role played by the clan of ‘Salaminians’ in the Attic cult of 
Ajax.” In particular, after telling his wife, in words that allude to the mys- 
teries, to pray for the fulfilment of his passionate desire, Ajax’s next words 


74 See esp. DK 22 B 43, 101, 110, 112-14, 116-18. There may conceivably be a reflection of a mystic 
sophrosyne in PI. Phdr. 250b2, 247d6, 254b7: cf. Riedweg 1987: 44, 61-2. 

75 Seaford 1994b: 123-39 and 388—405. 

76 Note esp. 1347; 1359, 1377- 

7 Seaford 1994): 399 n. 129. For their role in the cult see Ferguson 1938. 
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are to the Salaminians: ‘and you, comrades, perform with honour (tTipére) 
these same things for me as she does’ (687-8), to which they respond with 
the mystic phrase Zppi€ gowti. This suggests the possibility that the hero 
cult prefigured by the drama contained a mystic element, and that this 
mystic element is prefigured in the ‘deception speech’. 

Given how little we know about the cult of Ajax, this can be no more 
than speculation. But there are two considerations in its favour. First, there 
are the connections and the structural similarity between hero cult and 
the mysteries. In both kinds of cult the human participants are associated, 
in a temporary death-like state (sometimes involving lamentation), with 
the death (or descent to the underworld) of the recipient of the cult, and 
this collective emotion might be of civic significance. Hero cult some- 
times takes the form of mystery cult (or something very like it), heroes are 
sometimes honoured in mystery cult, and in myth heroes are initiated into 
the mysteries.” In Aeschylus’ Oedipus, which seems to have ended with 
the foundation of the cult of Oidipous at Kolonos, Aeschylus was said to 
have revealed secrets of Demeter’s mysteries; and so it has been suggested 
that fr. 387 (Zppi€ Epat1 ToWSe uuoTikoŬ TéAous) refers to Oidipous’ ini- 
tiation in Aeschylus’ play. In Sophocles’ version, the Oedipus at Colonus, 
Oidipous delivers a monologue similar to Ajax’s ‘deception speech’, about 
the changeability of all things, especially human amity and hostility, with 
an implicit contrast to the permanent benefit to Athens of his own future 
cult (626), but says that he will not reveal the secrets (&xivnt én) of 
the cult. 

The second consideration is as follows. If the deception speech was 
imagined as prefiguring mystery cult, then the Ajax resembles in this 
respect the Bacchae, in which the experiences of Pentheus were imagined as 
prefiguring the experiences of initiation into the teAetai almost certainly 
founded by Dionysos in the lost part of the ending of the drama. In both 
cases the drama takes elements of the ritual to the extreme, as is charac- 
teristic of aetiological myth, so that for example both Ajax and Pentheus 
actually die, whereas death in mystic ritual is merely imagined. Further, 
both Ajax and Pentheus undergo sudden, strange transformations which 
produce an inconsistency of plot that is inexplicable without the mystic 
hypothesis. *! The undoubtedly initiatory transformation of Pentheus has 
the following in common with Ajax’s: (1) transition from excited aggression 
to meek subordination to the former enemy; (2) feminisation; (3) the 
acquisition of mystic insight (Bacch. 918-24); (4) the mystic image of the 


7 Brelich 1958: 118-24. See e.g. n. 34 above. 
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harbour (Bacch. 902-3); (5) an implicit contrast between the instability 
of human hostilities and the permanence of mystic happiness (Bacch. 
897—911). This contrast is important to the Ajax, and may prefigure the 
sociopolitical benefit of the cult. In the Electra, on the other hand, which 
(unlike Ajax and Bacchae) does not prefigure cult, the generally antithetical 
joys of vengeance and the mysteries are horrifically combined.*° 


POSTSCRIPT 


The themes of this chapter are developed and integrated into a broader 
context in Seaford 1994b: chapter 10. 

For mystic ritual in Ajaxsee E. Krummen, ‘Ritual and Katastrophe: rituelle 
Handlung und Bildersprache bei Sophokles und Euripides’, in E Graf 
(ed.), Ansichten Griechischer Rituale: Geburtstagssymposium für Walter 
Burkert (Stuttgart and Leipzig: Teubner, 1998), pp. 296-325; J. Hesk, 
Sophocles: Ajax (London: Duckworth, 2003). For the ‘deception speech 
see A. Lardinois, “The polysemy of gnomic expressions and Ajax’ deception 
speech’, in I. De Jong and A. Rijksbaron (eds.), Sophocles and the Greek 
Language (Leiden: Brill, 2006), pp. 213-23. 

For hero cult in Ajax see V. Jay Ortiz, ‘Athenian tragedy and hero- 
cult: a study of the Greek poetic and religious imagination’, unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of California (1993); A. Henrichs, “The tomb of 
Aias and the prospect of hero cult in Sophokles, C/Ant 12 (1993), 165-80. 

For mystic ritual in tragedy see I. Lada-Richards, ‘Neoptolemos and 
the bow: ritual tea and theatrical vision in Sophocles’ Philoctetes, JHS 
117 (1997), 179-83; Hardie 2004; S. Tilg, ‘Die Symbolik chthonischer 
Götter in Sophokles Odipus auf Kolonos’, Mnemosyne 57 (2004), 407-20; 
V. Liapis, “Zeus, Rhesus, and the mysteries’, CQ 57 (2007), 381-411; Csapo 
2008; M. Widzisz, “The duration of darkness and the light of Eleusis in the 
prologue of Agamemnon and the third stasimon of Choephoroi’, GRBS 50 
(2010), 461-89; M. Widzisz, Chronos on the Threshold: Time, Ritual, and 
Agency in the Oresteia (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2012). For mystic 
ritual in Aristophanes’ Frogs see Lada-Richards 1999. 


7 The antithesis between reciprocal violence and mystic bliss is implicit in the (mystic ritual reflected 
in the) gold leaves: the initiand’s claim to happiness in the next world is linked to the claim to have 
paid the penalty (being blasted by a thunderbolt) for unjust deeds (Zuntz 1971: 300-5). The most 
recent-known discovery, from Pherai, contains the words cioi®i iepdv Aesiu&va- Gtrowos yàp ó 
yuotns (GJ 27.3-5). 

3 My thanks go to Judy Barringer for her comments on an earlier draft of this paper, and to the 
National Humanities Center in North Carolina, where this paper was written. 
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Subsequent overviews of mystery cult are M. Cosmopoulos (ed.), 
Greek Mysteries (London: Routledge, 2003); H. Bowden, Mystery Cults 
in the Ancient World (London: Thames and Hudson, 2010); J. Bremmer, 
Initiation into the Mysteries of the Ancient World (Berlin and New York: de 
Gruyter, 2014). 

There are now substantial commentaries on Electra (2007) and Ajax 
(2011) by Patrick Finglass, both in the Cambridge Classical Texts and 
Commentaries Series. 


PART III 


Tragedy and Death Ritual 


CHAPTER II 


The Last Bath of Agamemnon 


Most of the work done on tracing persistent themes and images in the 
Oresteia has failed to take account of the associations of the theme or image 
for the original audience.’ Some of these associations are with certain highly 
emotional rituals. In evoking the ritual the poet evokes also some at least of 
the emotion which generally accompanies its performance. I will take here 
as an example the association of the manner of Agamemnon’s death, the 
fatal bath and the fatal robe, with the ritual of the funeral. This will I hope 
help to enrich our own emotional reaction to Aeschylus’ presentation of 
this event, as well as to shed light on certain problematic passages.” 

In Aeschylus Agamemnon is killed while being bathed by Klytaimestra. 
Fraenkel comments that ‘the whole conception of Agamemnon’s murder 
in the Oresteia rests on premises that are characteristically “Homeric”. In 
the world of Epic, though not in Athens, women in high society do occa- 
sionally themselves attend a man in his bath.” But in Homer Agamemnon 
was killed ‘at a feast, as an ox is killed at the manger’ (Sermviooas ds 
tis Te KaTEKTave Boŭv mì gdtvy), and his companions were killed like 
swine at a festive meal.* And this suggests that in the lost Nostoi the killing 
of Agamemnon was described in terms of a sacrifice of an animal. ‘This 
version would have been highly appropriate to tragedy, in which killing is 
generally presented as sacrifice;’ indeed, even the killing of Agamemnon in 
the bath in Aeschylus is described as a sacrifice (1118, 1433, 1504). 


E.g. Gantz 1977 virtually ignores the mysteries (cf. Thomson 1966: on Ag. 1 (cf. 20-1), 522, Cho. 935- 

71). Other typical treatments are e.g. Peradotto 1964; Lebeck 1971; Macleod 1975; Taplin 1977: 314-15. 

I would like to thank David and Su Braund, Margaret Alexiou, Peter Levi, Ewen Bowie, Pat 

Easterling and Oliver Taplin for their comments on this paper. 

3 Fraenkel 1950 on Ag. 1382; that this is an anachronism in Aesch. is confirmed by Ginouvès 
1962: 162 n. 4. 

+ Od. 11.411-15 (and 4.535); also Soph. El. 203; Sen. Ag. 875-86; Paus. 2.16.6; Philostr. Imag. 2.10; 
Juv. 8.217. 

5 Burkert 1966: 116. 
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Furthermore, Se1tviooas in Homer may be a trace of the version 
preserved in Hyginus‘ and Servius,’ in which Agamemnon is killed while a 
participant in the sacrifice of animals. We might expect a sacrifice and con- 
sequent banquet to mark Agamemnon’s return. Indeed, Klytaimestra in 
Aeschylus, on entering the palace to kill Agamemnon, says that she has to 
go in because there are sheep standing at the altar waiting to be sacrificed 
(1056-7; cf. 1310). This is the sacrifice to which she invites Kassandra, ‘since 
Zeus, without anger, has made you share in the lustral waters (xepviBoov) 
of our house, standing near the altar of Zeus Ktesios among the many 
slaves’ (1036-8), where the irony, missed by the commentators, is that the 
sacrificial victim too was sprinkled with the lustral waters (xépviBes):* the 
killing of Kassandra, as of Agamemnon, is presented as a sacrifice.’ 4! 
Our expectation then must be that Kassandra and Agamemnon are to be 
sacrificed while participating in the sacrifice, as perhaps in the epic version. 
In the same way in Euripides Aigisthos is sacrificed while sacrificing and 
so is Klytaimestra."° 

Why then did Aeschylus abandon the version, traditional and highly apt 
for tragedy, of the killing (expressed perhaps as sacrifice) of Agamemnon 
at the banquet (perhaps while himself sacrificing)? The slightly greater 
degree of vulnerability, and perhaps of dishonour, attaching to a victim 
in the bath seems sufficient to explain neither the switch to this unusual 
and remarkable location nor the manner in which Aeschylus, whether or 
not he invented the version," returns insistently throughout the trilogy 
to its details." The bath, and the cloak thrown over the victim, acquire 
a notoriety which may make us take them for granted, but should in 
fact suggest a significance additional to convenience for the murderers 


® 117: Hyginus was familiar with material from lost epic (Rose 1963: ix). 

7 Serv. ad Verg. Aen. 11.267, where Ag. is killed prima inter limina: perhaps in Virgil’s source he was 
sacrificing there (cf. P1. Resp. 1.328c); and it may be relevant that there is evidence that in sixth- and 
fifth-century Attica at least the body was laid out in the porch (cf. Dem. 43.62; Phot. Bibl. s.v. 
tpdé_eots; schol. Ar. Lys. 611; cf. Suet. Aug. 1002; Boardman 1955: 55-8), as sometimes also, especially 
after a violent death, in modern Greece (Politis 1931: 328). 

Cf. e.g. Eur. JA 675, 1513-8, JT 705. Lucas 1969 sees the same allusion in émottévdew vexpe@ 
(Agamemnon'’s) at Ag. 1395. 

9 Ag. 1118, 1297-8, 1433, 1504. 

© Eur. El. 839-41 (e.g. with tod 5è vevovtos kåt% cf. e.g. Burkert 1966: 107), 1141, 1143-4, 1221-32. 
The context of killing in tragic versions of this story tends to be grimly apt: e.g. Aesch. Cho. 904 (cf. 
571-6); Soph. El. 1401, 1495-6. 

More likely he did not, for the fatal bath is a theme of myth (Pelias, Minos and the daughters 
of Kokalos). Or was the ‘bath’ originally a coffin (Murray 1934: 210; cf. Deuteronomy 3.11), or a 
opayeiov (Duke 1954: 327)? The origin of the theme is a separate question from Aeschylus’ use of it, 
despite Cho. 999. 

© Ag. 1109, 1115, 1126-9, 1382, 1492, 1540, 1580, 1611; Cho. 491-3, 981-4, IO11—13, 1071; Fum. 460-1, 633-5. 
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and dishonour for the victim. Is there anything apt about this manner of 
Agamemnon's death? 

In Homer the bathing, anointing and dressing of living men by women 
is described in a manner almost identical to the bathing, anointing and 
dressing by the women of the dead Hektor.” The Attic male of the fifth cen- 
tury, on the other hand, was not apparently bathed by women during his 
life; but his corpse was washed and dressed by his female relatives.'* Hence 
the ease with which Euripides envisages the bath that Klytaimestra gives 
the living Agamemnon as the washing of his corpse, Aoutp& TravvoTata.® 
As elsewhere," Euripides makes explicit what is powerfully implicit in 
Aeschylus. Consider the foreboding riddles (aiviypota: Ag. 1112) uttered 
by Kassandra (1107—11):”” 


io TaAaiva, TOde yap Tesis; 
TOV OUOSEUVIOV TÓOLV 
AouTpoiol paldspuvaca, THs PEecow TEAOS; 
TaXos yàp TÖÖ’ čata TrpoTeiver SE xElp èk 
XEPOS OpeypaTa. 
Oh, wretched woman — will you do this? Having washed in the bath the 
husband who shares your bed — how am I to tell the end? For it will come 
too soon: hand after hand reaches and stretches out. 


Tpoteiver ... 6péyyata has been taken to refer to the repeated blows 
of the murder. Certainly, one is reminded of the repeated self-inflicted 
blows of the mourning women at Cho. 426 (étacoutepotpiPf) Ta xEpds 
dpéypata). But the murder-blow (tUmTe1) is first sensed by Kassandra 
at 1128. tpoteiver ... òpéyuarta, however sinister, must refer to the bath. 
Kassandra is horrified at the details of an apparently commonplace and 
innocent event, the bath, because she envisages it, however obscurely, as the 
washing of Agamemnon's corpse. The handling of the body (xeip èx xepòs) 
expresses the P% intimacy between husband and wife (tov dyoSéyviov ... 
paisptvaoa). But it is the handling of the body (atvtéyeIp, èv piña 
xepoiv) that is stressed by Antigone and by Elektra in the washing of 


8 Il. 24.587-8; Od. 3.464-5, 4-49-50, 10.364—5, etc. For the washing and dressing of the dead Sarpedon 
and of the dead Patroklos see //. 16.669, 18.350. 

4 Soph. Ant. 901, El. 1139, OC 1602-3; Eur. Phoen. 1319, 1667, Tro. 1151-2; Pl. Phd. 115a6—9; see also 
n. 21 below. For the persistence of this practice into present-day Greece see e.g. du Boulay 1982: 224. 

5 El. 157, Or. 367; cf. e.g. Hec. 611. 

See e.g Thomson 1966 on Aesch. Cho. 794-9; or with Ag. 1441-2 (see n. 34 below) cf. Eur. Tro. 445, 

313, 357-8. 

The question mark after teAeis may be unnecessary. dpéyyata Hermann for mss. òpeypéva. 

Soph. Ant. 900, El. 1138 — both expressions in emphatic position; cf. e.g. Eur. Med. 1034, Supp. 175; 

Hec. 50; Soph. Aj. 1410. 
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the beloved corpse. Indeed, it is precisely because she has performed with 
her own hands (attéye1p) the funeral washing and dressing, and poured 
libations at their tombs, that Antigone expects to come as giAn to her 
father, mother and brother.” Aristotle recommended that tragic sufferings 
(1r&6n) should be among one’s own (èv giAiois), such as when one member 
of a family kills another (Poet. 1453b19). It is a refinement of this principle 
that such an intimate and important expression of philia as the washing of 
the corpse should here in the Agamemnon become a means of expressing 
absolute hostility. 

The bathed corpse in funeral ritual was adorned with its kdopos: a crown 
(or headband) and a long garment.” Sometimes the washing and dressing 
was performed before death. Sokrates bathed before drinking the hemlock 
‘to save the women the trouble’. Alkestis washed and dressed herself just 
before dying. And Oidipous, before his final disappearance, was washed 
and dressed by his daughters.” The washing and dressing of Agamemnon 
is different in two respects. First, the death it precedes involves bloodshed. 
Consider the words of the chorus: 


1455: ... EAéva, 
1459: viv [8&] TeAdav TroAUUvaoToV étrnvbiow 
[5r] oip &vitrtov ... 
now thou hast crowned thyself with the last and perfect garland 
unforgettable, blood not to be washed away. 


This is the text and translation for which Fraenkel argues in his commen- 
tary, taking the blood to be Agamemnon’s. My only disagreement is with 
the (traditional) translation ‘not to be washed away’. In fact &vitttov means 
‘unwashed’. The chorus have before their eyes the body of Agamemnon in 
its funeral robe (1492). The unwashed blood on the robe (cf. Cho. 1012-13) 
is an anomaly, expressing the anomalous relationship between husband 
and wife: normally blood would be washed away in the funeral bath. 
And so the chorus are shocked into seeing the red blood as the flowers 
(1459 étrnvBiow) of the consummating (teAgav) funeral crown (otépavos), 
imagined also as a triumphal crown for Helen. If the association of blood 
with the crown was a topos of the lament for a violent death,” and so an 


12 Ant. 898—902; cf. also 73, 99, 524, and n. 35 below. Hence pido te koù piñor at Eur. El 1230-1, and 
even @tAws (deeply ironical) at Aesch. Ag. 1581 (cf. 1491-2). Also cf. &yarõv, éyarréZew of washing 
and dressing the dead (Eur. Supp. 764, Hel. 937, Phoen. 1327 with schol.). 

Previously unworn? See esp. Hom. Od. 2.97—100; Eur. Alc. 160-1; Alexiou 1974: 27, 39. 

Pl. Phd. 115a6-9; Eur. Alc. 159-61; Soph. OC 1602-3; cf. also Eur. HF 332-4, 526, 549, 702, Hec. 432. 
Soph. Aj. 654 siu Teds Te AouTE& may well be ambiguous (cf. Ant. 1199-1202). 

> See n. 32 below; cf. Bion 1.35, 41, 66, 75; also Eur. Cyc. 517-8, Tro. 564-5, Hec. 126-7. 
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idea already familiar to the audience, this would explain the briefness with 
which Aeschylus can allude to it here. Specific to this situation, though, is 
that the crown of blood is presumably the only one that Agamemnon will 
receive. Not washed away, it is permanent and unforgettable. 

Second, Agamemnon is of course unaware of his impending death. His 
bath, and the cloak thrown over him after it, not only precede his death; 
they help to bring it about. Similarly in the Bacchae, Pentheus is unaware 
that the maenadic adornment (kócpos) put P”! on him (trpeoodwoov) by 
Dionysos is his funerary dress: kóguov évtrep eis “Ardou AaBav actreio1 
(Bacch. 857-8). Much of the dramatic power of the subsequent ‘robing 
scene’ would have derived, for the original audience, from the funerary 
aspect of Pentheus’ ‘disguise’.** A similar horror attaches to the change of 
clothes in Seneca’s version of the murder of Agamemnon, which may derive 
from Ion of Chios:* Kassandra envisages Klytaimestra telling Agamemnon 
to take off his oriental costume and (882-3) ‘to put on instead the clothing 
woven by the hand of a faithful wife — I shudder and tremble in my 
soul ...’. And then ‘the death-bearing garment of a faithless wife, once put 
on, consigns the fettered man to slaughter’ (887-8). 

Dionysos puts on Pentheus the ‘adornment with which he will go to 
Hades’ (kóopov Svtrep eis “AiSou AaBeov äs). And the lethal crown 
sent by Medea to Jason’s bride is called ‘the adornment of Hades’ (Eur. 
Med. 980-1 tov “AiSa kóopov): that is to say, just as the unmarried were 
buried in wedding kóopos,™ so here the bridal crown is envisaged as a 
funerary one. In Euripides Herakles arrives to find his family dressed in 
their funerary attire, and says ‘will you not cast off these wreaths of Hades 
around your hair?’ (HF 562 où pied’ “Aiou Tode trepiBoAds kóuns ...3). 
In all cases of “AiSou describing a noun, the noun refers either to a fea- 
ture of Hades (e.g. Sópos) or to something already associated with Hades 
(e.g. funerary kóouos, song). And so an expression such as “‘AiSou untépa 
(‘mother of Hades’, transmitted at Ag. 1235) is corrupt.” Consider, on the 


23 Seaford 1981a: 260-1. 

%4 Seaford 1981a: 258-61; Maenads in the underworld: e.g. Arch. Anz. 1950, 170-1; CIL 111.686; head- 
band of the dead (cf. Bacch. 833): Kurtz and Boardman 1971: 364. 

* ‘Tarrant 1976: 11. 

26 Alexiou 1974: 5, 27, 39, 120. 

*7 Despite the defences by Fraenkel 1950 and Denniston and Page 1957. See Thomson 1966: ad loc., 
who suggests potav (the largest of the crustaceans, which preyed on its own kind, and might be 
glossed untépa). There is much to be said also for ucavés? (Weil): cf. Eur. Hec. 1077; Aesch. Cho. 698 
Baxyeias kakñs (surely about Klyt.). Maenads occur in Hades (n. 24 above), are known as ®u1ddes 
(e.g. Aesch. Sept. 498: cf. Buiouoav here) and might tear apart their own kin. For vase paintings of 
a Dionysiac Klytaimestra see Kossatz-Deissmann 1978: 91, 99. 
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other hand, the second stage of Kassandra’s vision of Agamemnon’s bath 
(Ag. 1114-15): “What is this that appears? Surely it is some kind of net 
of Hades?’ (ti 168 gaivetou; 7) Siktudv Ti y’ “A1dou;). Here the phrase 
Siktuov “AiSou is above suspicion, partly because of course a net may 
be lethal, but also because this particular net is in fact the robe thrown 
over Agamemnon after his bath. Made vulnerable by his funeral bath, 
Agamemnon is then trapped by his funeral robe. His dead body will later 
in the play be seen wrapped in it (1492, 1580), with the bath now acting as 
a bier. Here, though, the body is still alive, and so the kdcpos “AiSou is a 
dikTuov “Aldou.” 

“What is this that appears?’ The object is seen only dimly by Kassandra, 
and she senses its nature as ‘a net of Hades’. Her next phrase (1116), &AX 
&pxus tf Uveuvos, À Euvaitia pdvou, apparently identifies net and wife. 
But because the net is also the robe, this has puzzled the commentators, 
some of whom have been driven to giving €Uveuvos a reference it has 
nowhere else, namely to a robe (e.g. ‘vestis dormitoria Schutz). Of course 
Kassandra is using riddling language (1112 aiviypata) to express what is 
obscure even to her. It is obscure, but it is becoming clearer. &AAG (1116) 
introduces a clearer perception of the net. ‘ñ €Uveuvos is the net’. What 
does this mean? The association of net with eWv7 (‘bed’) might suggest that 
it is a robe, and indeed a robe for the dead man P” on his bed,” here with 
the unusual role of trapping as well as covering him (fuvaitia pdvou). This 
suspicion is confirmed at 1126-7. But * €Uveuvos must also suggest the 
wife in her role as bedfellow. This ambiguity suggests a close association 
between bedfellow and bed-robe. To what purpose? In order to evoke and 
exploit an ambiguity inherent in this very association. A wife sleeps on a 
bed (evvi) with her living husband under a robe, and when he dies she 
puts a robe over his body on a bed (evi). Bed and robe play a central role 
in the intimate relationship between husband and wife, not only in life but 
also in death. Their role in life is evoked here by the word €Uveuvos: the 
robe is put over her living husband by his bedfellow. But in fact its role 
is funerary, to trap as well as to cover her still-living husband: &pxus ñ 
Eúveuvos, À uvaitia póvou. 
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Spoitn (1540) can mean both: cf. Cho. 999, Eum. 633; Parth. fr. 49 (Lightfoot); etc. 

Similarly Night, from her stock of embroidered robes (xócuo1), threw a net over Troy (Ag. 355-8). 
3 E.g. Fraenkel 1950: 111.504 with n. 3 considers ‘referring €Uveuvos to the use of the garment later for 
covering Agamemnon’s dead body’ as a possible ‘solution of the puzzle’, but rejects this as too far in 
the future. But the robe is the funerary one (and so €Uveuvos). 

eùvh (or Spoitn etc.: n. 28 above) as ‘bier’: e.g. Eur. Supp. 766; Il. 18.352—3; n. 40 below. Agamemnon 
also has a eòvh below: Aesch. Cho. 318; Soph. El. 436. The body in its robe might be covered by 
another robe (é1i®Anua), but this distinction plays no part here. 
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It seems likely that here, as elsewhere in Aeschylus, the brief and 
elliptical wording was easier for the audience than it is for us, because 
it evoked a commonplace: the association of death with marriage, of the 
tomb with the bridal chamber, of the grave or bier with the marriage 
bed.» This association thrives on the practice of not using a special ter- 
minology (e.g. our ‘shroud’ or ‘bier’) to set apart the equipment of the 
funeral. The dead Adonis, for example, is to be placed in his bed-robes on 
Aphrodite’s bed (Bion 1.70-3). And evvt can mean ‘bier’ (e.g. Eur. Supp. 
766) or marriage bed (see especially Soph. Anz. 1224). Later in the play 
it seems that Klytaimestra evokes this commonplace, bitterly, when she 
refers to the dead Kassandra, who is probably lying alongside the dead 
Agamemnon, as KoivéAeKTpos ToUSe ... Trott EUveuvos (‘she who shares 
a bed with this man ... his faithful bedfellow’).*+ Here at 1116 death and 
marriage are associated not, as is generally the context of the common- 
place, because of death before marriage, but because the man is killed by 
his wife. A wife shares a man’s ùv. She also dresses his beloved corpse, 
an act no less intimate than its washing. The Greeks killed at Troy had to 
forgo this: “They were not wrapped with robes in the hands of their wives’ 
(où S&uapTos èv yepoiv | TéTAoIs oUveoTa&ANoav).* 

The third stage of Kassandra’s vision (1125-8) has also puzzled the 
commentators: 


& &, ioù Sov. a&treyxe Ths Bods 
Tov Tatipov. èv TETTAOLOW 
ueñayképw AaBotoa UNnXavnyati 
TUTITEL ... 


Ah, look, look! Keep the bull away from the cow! Taking him in robes, 
the [a, her] black-horned one’s trap, she smites ... 


The previous hint that the net is a robe” is here confirmed. yehayxépaw 
is a variant in the M scholia, FG and (before correction) M having 


32 See above, and n. 22; Thomson 1966: on Cho. 935-71. 

3 See e.g. Soph. Ant. 891, 1224-5, 1236—41 (cf. Aesch. Ag. 1440-2, Cho. 976!); Anth. Pal. 7.507 
(attributed to Simonides); Bion 1.70-3; etc. (see Alexiou and Dronke 1971: 825-41); for the pre- 
sent day see Danforth 1982: 74-91. For similar syntax cf. e.g. Ach. Tat. 1.13 tapos év oor TÉKvov 6 
@dAauos (marriage chamber). 

4 Ag. 1441-2; cf. Cho. 976; Eur. Tro. 445; Soph. Ant. 1240-1. And of course the bath was common to 

wedding and funeral. 

Eur. Tro. 377-8 (cf. 390); cf. Eur. El. 1230-1 and n. 19 above; for the comforting prospect of this kind 

of attention see Eur. Hec. 430 Cf Kai Bavoúvons Sua ouyKAtoel TO odv. 

The robe is called trétrAos (here, Eum. 635) and p&pos (Cho. 1011-13, Eum. 634). mtémhos in Aeschylus 

and Sophocles (and also perhaps in Homer) refers only to barbarian, female, ceremonial or solemn 

robes; in Euripides it is the regular word for the attire of the dead, besides being used for ordinary 
male and female dress. p&pos is a broad cloak worn by the living and the dead. 
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the accusative. T. C. W. Stinton has made a detailed case for reading 
weAayyXépw (genitive), referring to “Klytaimestra’s "7! cow-guise’, with an 
(obscure) secondary reference to Death: ‘taking him in robes, the [a, her] 
black-horned one’s trap, she smites ...’.°” If this is right, it coheres with our 
interpretation of the passage as a whole: usñayxépœ punxavyyat: would 
restate the idea implicit in 1115 5iktuov “AiSou (the kóopos “AiSou in an 
active role), and develop the idea of the actual participation of Death, 
to whom Klytaimestra is assimilated via tf\s Bods and weAaryxépw (cf. e.g. 
1500). Kassandra’s vision passes from the bath to the net (robe), and then 
to the person wielding the robe. 

After the murder the robe is called by Klytaimestra a ‘limitless 
covering ... an evil wealth of blood’ (1382-3 dtreipov dupiBAnotpov ... 
TAottov aipatos kakóv). The latter phrase is of course one of several 
indications of the wealth of the household (e.g. 949). But this does not 
mean that it is not designed to associate the rich robe, as a funeral garment, 
with Pluto (TAoutov): cf. e.g. Soph. OT 30 “Hades is rich (rAouTiZeTa1) 
in groans and laments’. The choice of éyiRAnotpov (from all the words 
meaning ‘net’) seems designed to suggest &ugiPd&AAeiv, the verb used in 
Homer for dressing the guest after his bath (as Fraenkel points out), but also 
for dressing the corpse.” The sense of encompassment in éy@iBAnotpov is 
strengthened by &treipov: an effective net has for the victim no boundary 
(tépas) by which to make his escape.*? Normally the dress of Greek 
males, in the fifth century at least, did not reach the feet. That is why the 
(funerary) maenadic robes of Pentheus are specified as ‘reaching the feet’ 
(Eur. Bacch. 833 troShpeis; cf. 936-8). And as for the dead Patroklos (//. 
18.3523), ‘having placed him on the bier they cover him from the head to 
the feet (ès 1d8as5 èk kepaññs) in fine linen, with a white robe wrapped 
over it’. Representations survive of the robe or robes wrapped around the 


37 Stinton 1975. Burkert 1966: 120 refers to the bronze-age Vaphio cup, and to the possibility of 
Agamemnon’s death being connected with a ritual Bougovia. 

8 Cf. Eur. Alc. 74-6, Med. 1110-11; Phrynich. fr. 3; Aesch. fr. 255; Soph. Aj. 854, Phil. 797; Aesop, Fab. 
90H; Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 89.3—4; SEG 1.454.2; etc. Cf. Hom. I. 16.853, Od. 11.1346. 

3% E.g. Od. 3.467; Il. 24.588. In Aesch. &ypiB&AAew occurs elsewhere only of CUyov (Pers. 50, 72) and in 

fr. 153 AeTrTOs SE omav auqiBaAAEob xpot — probably of the dead Patroklos (cf. Soph. fr. 210.67 

owõov of shroud). Cf. Eur. El. 1231-2 papex TKS’ &upıPóAopev on the dead Klytaimestra; Kaibel, 

Epigr. Gr. 89.4 “Aiéns oi oxotias aupéBade mTépuyas; fr. trag. adesp. 127 (Hades) ó 8 &y@iBAAE 

TaxuTrous KéAeufov Eptrav oKoTiav. 

Cf. [Aesch.] PV 1078 eis dtrépavtov 8iktuov &tns; Ibycus, fr. 287.3-4 és dtreipa Siktua; and of 

the same robe: Aesch. fr. 375 &utyavov tTéxvnua Kai SucéKSuTov, Fum. 634 &tépyovi; Eur. Or. 25 

atreip@ trepiPaAoto’ úpáopanı. For the later tradition of a xitov &tpdynAos see Fraenkel 1950 on 

Aesch. Ag. 1382; also Beazley, ARV? 1652 (Vermeule 1966). 
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hands and feet of the corpse, and sometimes even covering the head.” Like 
the net, the funeral robe encloses. A fragment of Sophocles’ Polyxena (fr. 
526), ‘a tunic without limit, a garment of woes ... you (xitwv o’ &ttE1p0s, 
évSuTnpiov KaKév), almost certainly a prophecy of Agamemnon’s death, 
seems to allude to funerary dress, because év5uthpios implies solemnity. 
The oe (‘you’) was probably governed by e.g. d&upéver (‘awaits’): compare 
Polymestor’s prophecy of Agamemnon’s death (Eur. Hec. 1281), pdvia 
Aoutp& ©’ &uuéver (a bloody bath awaits yow), in which é&yyéver makes 
surface sense only by suggesting the funeral bath for the bloody corpse 
of the warrior; what it really means Agamemnon will of course discover 
too late. 

The horror of the murderous funeral dress persists throughout the 
trilogy. Wrapped around the dead Agamemnon it is a ‘spider’s web’ 
(apdxvns tpaopa) and ‘woven robe of the Erinyes’ (úpavroi mémor 
"Epwuoov).* In the Choephori, when Elektra attempts to arouse her father 
by °%! reminding him that he was killed ‘shamefully, in coverings devised 
for the purpose’ (494 aioxpds te BouAeuToIow év kañúupaoiw), the point 
of the emphatically placed BouAeutoiow is the hideous irony that the 
funeral koAUuuata* helped to effect the death. When the robe is displayed 
together with the bodies of Klytaimestra and Aigisthos, Orestes wonders 
whether he should call it a net or shroud: ‘a snare for a wild beast, or 
the foot-wrapping covering of a corpse’s bier’ (&ypeuya Onpds, Ñ vekpoŭ 
trodévbuTov | Spoitns Katackhveya).* In toSévSutov are combined two 
characteristics of the attire of the dead: solemnity“ and the enclosure of the 
feet. The latter influences Orestes’ decision to call the robe a net after all, 
for he continues “You would call it a net and a snare and foot-entangling 
robe’ (Siktuov pév ov | &pxuv T’ dv eltrois Kai modiotÄpas éTAous). 
The hapax legomenon trodiotfipas” picks up troSévSuTov: the robe was 


* E.g. the clay model of an ekphora: Kurtz and Boardman 1971: plate 16, also plate 37; ABV’ 346, 7-8; 
Vermeule 1979: 14, fig. 8a; cf. Sokolowski 1969: no. 97; kpUTrTewv in Eur. Heracl. 561, Tro. 627, Hipp. 
1458; Eur. Hec. 432; Soph. El. 1468-9. 

+ Cf. Pearson 1917: ad loc.; Easterling 1982 on Soph. Trach. 674 tov évdutfipa tétAov. The robe in 
which the corpse was wrapped might be called an ëvõupa (Prott and Ziehen 1906: no. 93a.3). 

® Ag. 1492, 1580 (mayaïs Nauck); cf. e.g. Penelope weaving the shroud for her father-in-law, and Sen. 
Ag. 882-3 (quoted above). 

4 kañúuparta of funerary coverings: Soph. Fl. 1468. 

*% Cho. 998-9. 5poitn can mean bath or bier (see n. 28 above). And cf. Ag. 1540, Eum. 633-5 ... 8poity 
Trep@vti AouTpa Kaci TÉpuaTI | păpoş TrapEecKtvwoev, èv 8 àTéppovi | KdTrTEl TeSHoao’ Gvdpa 
Sadów TrETA. 

46 See n. 42 above. 

47 Jt may be intended to suggest ToS00tpdBn, a kind of hunting net: Thomson 1966: ad loc. cites Xen. 
Cyn. 11.11. And cf. Eur. Bacch. 833. 
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not just wrapped around Agamemnon's feet (1roSév5utov) but because he 
was alive it actively entangled them (trofi0Tf\pas), and that is why it is to 
be called a net. 

Over the corpse of Agamemnon the chorus had asked who will bury 
him, who will lament him and who will deliver the praise at the tomb 
(ém1TUuBios aivos) with tears and with sincerity. Klytaimestra replied 
that she will bury him, without lamentation.* In the Choephori the great 
èmiıTúuBios 8pñvos (334-5), with its anger at the griefless, dishonourable 
funeral of Agamemnon (429-50), cannot repair the absence of Orestes 
from the placing in state (prothesis) and carrying out (ekphora) of the body 
itself (8—9):#? ‘I mourned your death, father, but I was not there, nor did 
I stretch out my hand at the carrying out of your corpse’ (où yap Trapav 
pox oodv, TÁTEp, uópov, | oUS’ eeteva yeip’ èm’ kpop vekpoŭ). 
It is only at the end of the play, with his attention on the funeral robe, 
that Orestes declares (1014) ‘Now I am here and praise him, now I am 
here and mourn for him’ (viv aùtòv aive, viv d&tromale tapeav). The 
repeated emphatic viv means ‘now at last, aivé refers to the funeral 
praise (aivos)* and é&troweleiv elsewhere in Aeschylus means lamentation 
over the body itself” — as tapov here and at v. 8 suggests. But whereas the 
lament of Andromakhe, for example, takes the form of a direct address to 
the dead Hektor,” Orestes here cannot address the man himself. Instead, 
he addresses the shroud (net): ‘and addressing this father-slaying textile, 
I grieve’ (1115 TatpoKTévov ® Upacpa TpocgwVvav™ Tóðe Ay). But the 
grief (4Ayos) must be for more than his father: ‘I grieve for what has been 
done and what has been suffered and for the entire family’ (1016 dAy& pév 
tpya Kal 1& B05 yévos Te TH); and any attempt to praise or lament is cut 
short by the onset of the Erinyes. 

At this point another victim of her own funerary ritual deserves 
mention: Sophocles’ Antigone. The cave in which she is to be imprisoned 


4 Ag. 1547-50 (the textual problem does not concern us here). 

4 For the distinction between lamentation over the body and at the tomb see Alexiou 1974: 5-8. 

5 See Thomson 1966 on Ag. 1475 and Cho. 1014. 

5 Praise over the body: Hom. Z. 24.749, 767; Soph. Aj. 923-4; Bion 1.71; Alexiou 1974: 34, 40, 122, 
175, 182. 

* Ag. 329, fr. 138. Although lamentation tended to be female, it did not exclude male close kin: Alexiou 

1974: 6. 

Hom. JL. 24.725, cf. 748, 762; 23.19; Eur. Tro. 1167; Alexiou 1974: 106, 109-10, 140, 174-6, 182-4, etc. 

Cf. also 997 Ti viv trpocettte, of the robe; such hesitancy expressed in the form of a question is 

characteristic of the lament: cf. e.g. Ag. 1489-91, and numerous examples in Alexiou 1974: 161-5; 

Thomson 1953: 81-2. See also the inversion of this device at Eur. El, 907-8, where it is used by 

Elektra to express her hatred over the corpse of Aigisthos. 
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is called her tomb,” and her movement towards it is imagined as a funeral 
procession.’ Uniquely, she takes part P% in this movement while still 
alive.” She will go to Hades attévopos Coa pdvn 81 @varæv (821-2 
‘alone among mortals of my own accord and whilst alive’). Agamemnon 
too was a victim of part of his funerary ritual, and he was buried without 
the normal lamentation and praise. But Antigone also suffers the awareness 
of being buried without lamentation (&kAautos) and without family (876 
äpıos; cf. 881-2); and the chorus point out to her the absence of praise.’ 
She is lamented only by herself. Some critics have been puzzled that she 
should lament so bitterly, given her earlier defiance of death. Antigone, it 
is felt, should be made of sterner stuff. Most recently, Winnington-Ingram 
has suggested that the change in Antigone is brought about by her dis- 
covery of how she is to die: ‘the thought of being buried alive has always 
had a peculiar horror for the human mind’.” This misses the point. She 
laments because it is her funeral.°° 

What then of the lamentation and praise due to Agamemnon? Orestes 
was not present to utter them over his father’s body. And Klytaimestra, 
who wrapped the body in its robe, uttered no praise or lament over it. 
But as Agamemnon entered the house to his death, she compared his 
presence there with the living root of a tree shading the house.“ The use 
of a striking image as praise at the moment of arrival is appropriate,® but 
must of course have seemed to the audience deeply ironical. Comparison 
of the beloved dead to a tree is a commonplace of the Greek lament from 
Homer to the present day.” And the idea of the lost one as a shading tree 
is found in an early version of the lament of the virgin as well as in the 
modern lament.“ Furthermore, the notion of uprooting occurs as early as 
Homer as an image of death, and in the lament of the chorus of Sophocles’ 


5 Soph. Ant. 849, 888, 891, 920. 

807 vedtav óðóv, 892, 920; cf. Soph. Trach. 874-5 Thy TavuoTathy 65&v étracdv; Anth. Pal. 

7.203; etc. 

7 Stressed at 811, 821, 851, 888, 920. Both Kassandra (Ag. 1322-3) and Klytaimestra (Cho. 926) 8pnvotor 

for themselves (in a sense). 

817, reading oUKouv (not oùkoŭv), Knox’s case for which (1964: 176-7) is supported by the point 

being made here — that had Antigone died in any normal way she would have had a funeral Ztravos. 

2 Winnington-Ingram 1980: 139. 

& Cf. eg. Eur. Bacch. 1302-22, Kadmos praise of Pentheus, where, as at Eur. El. 907-8, the 
commentators fail to mention the convention of praise over the dead body (see also n. 50 above). 

& Ag. 966-7. Thomson 1966 puts these lines after 971. 

See e.g. Cairns 1972: 22, 25-7. 

& Il 18.55-7; Alexiou 1974: 198-201. This does not mean of course that it cannot be employed on the 
living (e.g. Od. 6.162-3). 

64 Alexiou 1974: 198, 204. 
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Electra for the royal house.“ Despite the general thematic continuity of the 
ritual lament demonstrated in detail by Alexiou, we cannot infer that the 
specific comparison of the beloved to a shade-giving tree now uprooted by 
death was a theme of the ancient lament. 

It is nevertheless striking that in fact most of the images applied ‘with a 
griefless mind’ (895 d&trevOtjtw ọppevi) by Klytaimestra to Agamemnon at 
the climax of her welcoming speech are found also in the modern lament. 
It seems not unlikely that Klytaimestra’s emotional praise of Agamemnon 
would have been associated by the audience not only with his arrival but 
with his death, not only with the encomium but with the lament. In fact the 
formal and thematic similarities between the encomium and the lament‘ 
are exploited by the dramatist, just as he exploits the similarities between 
bathing and dressing a man for a feast on the one hand and for his tomb 
on the other. Klytaimestra employs the funeral praise (aivos), as well as the 
funeral bath and the funeral robes, on her living husband. 


POSTSCRIPT 


There is further discussion of death ritual in Aeschylus, in a broader con- 
text, in Seaford 2012a. See also K. J. Hame, ‘All in the family: funeral rites 
and the health of the oikos in Aischylos Oresteia, AJP 125 (2004), 513— 
38, and ‘Female control of funeral rites in Greek tragedy: Klytaimestra, 
Medea, and Antigone’, CP 103 (2008), 1-15; L. McNeil, “Bridal cloths, 
cover-ups, and kharis: the “carpet scene” in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon’, G&R 
52 (2005), I-17. 

More generally see H. P. Foley, Female Acts in Greek Tragedy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001); L. Swift, The Hidden 
Chorus: Echoes of Genre in Tragic Lyric (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2010), chapter 7. 

For other murders in the bath see J. N. Bremmer. ‘Agamemnon’s death 
in the bath: some parallels’, Mnemosyne 39 (1986), 418. 

For the perversion of ritual in tragedy see A. Henrichs, ‘“Let the 
good prevail”: perversions of the ritual process in Greek tragedy’, in 


% Tl 14.414-5; Soph. El. 764-5; cf. a third-century CE consolatory inscription from Amorgos (BCH for 
1891: 586-9); all from Alexiou 1974: 198—201. 

6 See esp. Alexiou 1974: 91-4, 123, 153, 188, 203. For the lament for the man still alive see Hom. Z. 
6.500, 18.51, 24.328. 

7 Thomson 1953 and 1961: 133-4; cf. e.g. the chorus’ greeting at Ag. 785-7 with their lament at 1489-91. 
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D. Yatromanolakis and P. Roilos (eds.), Greek Ritual Poetics (Washington, 
DC: Center for Hellenic Studies, 2004), pp. 189-98. 

For death ritual see Garland 1985. 

For Homer see J. Grethlein, “The poetics of the bath in the /liad’, HSCP 
103 (2007), 25-49. 


CHAPTER I2 


The Destruction of Limits in Sophocles Electra 


Greek tragedy is full of rituals perverted by intrafamilial conflict. To 
mention some examples from the house of Atreus: the funeral bath and 
the funeral covering, normally administered to a man’s corpse by his wife 
as an expression of philia, have in Aeschylus’ Oresteia become instruments 
in the killing of Agamemnon;' the pouring of libations at the tomb, nor- 
mally a 8eAxthpiov (‘appeasement’) for the dead, becomes in the Choephori 
an occasion for his arousal;* Euripides has Klytaimestra ‘sacrificed’ while 
performing the sacrifice for her (fictitious) newly born grandchild.’ On the 
important question of why it is that tragedians pervert ritual I hope to shed 
some light in future publications. The purpose of this chapter is to examine 
the radical form taken by the perversion of mourning in Sophocles’ Electra. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century the comparative 
anthropologists Hertz and van Gennep discovered as a widespread feature 
of the period of mourning its character as participation in the transitional 
state of the recently dead, to be ended by the incorporation of the dead 
person into his or her proper destination and the reincorporation of the 
mourners into the flow of everyday social life. The mourning relatives in 
a sense share the condition of the dead. They are separated from the rest 
of the community and may not eat, dress, etc. like other members of the 
community, a condition from which they are liberated by the eventual 
incorporation of the dead into the world of the dead.* This analysis has 
been exemplified in, for example, a recent study of the ideas and practice 
of modern rural death rituals in Greece: the seclusion of the mourners is 
a ‘reflection of the isolation of the corpse lying buried in the ground’, and 
their conversation with the dead 


1 


Seaford 1984c". 

> E.g. Eur. IT 166; Aesch. Cho. 42-5; cf. 87-105, 123, 456, etc. For funerary ritual stirring up feelings of 
revenge against outsiders see Alexiou 1974: 21-2. 

3 Eur. El. 1125, 1133, 1141-4. 

+ Hertz 1960; van Gennep 1960: 146-65; a recent assessment is Huntingdon and Metcalf 1979. 
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draws to a close with the rite of exhumation, when the deceased is fully 
incorporated into the world of the dead. Over the course of the liminal 
period following death, the religious perspective within which the conver- 
sation between the living and dead is sustained is gradually replaced by a 
common sense perspective in which the finality of death is accepted.’ 


As for ancient Greece, continuity with modern mortuary ritual and 
lamentation is manifest in numerous details.° To take some examples rele- 
vant to our argument: the direct address to the dead was an element in the 
ancient Greek lament no less than it is in the modern;’ Aristotle refers to the 
‘homoeopathy’ of the mourners with the "4 dead;° ancient mourners, like 
the mourning women of rural Greece today, wore distinctive dark clothing 
and did not participate in communal religious life;? we also hear, as might 
be expected, of rituals marking the end of the period of mourning. That 
ancient mortuary rituals ‘fit neatly enough into van Gennep’s scheme’ has 
been noted recently by Robert Parker." And so in the words addressed to 
Sophocles’ Elektra (El. 1085-6), ‘you have chosen a lifetime (aicv) shared 
[with your dead father] and full of weeping’, there is nothing anomalous 
about sharing with the dead. What is anomalous is the aicv:" Elektra is 
determined never to cease from mourning (104, 211, etc.). 


Danforth 1982: esp. 54-6, 60-1, 140-1. For the concept of ‘liminality’ see e.g. Turner 1967: 93-111; 
Danforth 1982: 35-7. 

See esp. Politis 1931: 323-6, and Alexiou 1974, whose treatment demonstrates continuity rather than 
mere similarity, both in the basic pattern of the ritual and in numerous (though not all) details, 
and illuminates the tenacity of the tradition in ritual and lament even in periods of historical and 
religious change. 

7 Alexiou 1974: 8, 31, 46, 59, I09—I0. 

Fr. 101 Rose, ap. Ath. 15.675a; see further Parker 1983: 64. Soph. El. 847 tov èv trévGe1 (of the dead) 
assimilates their state to the mourners. 

Danforth 1982: 54; Parker 1983: 37; Alexiou 1974: 8; etc. 

Harp. and Suda, s.v. tpiaxés; Poll. Onom. 1.66; Plut. Lyc. 27, Mor. 297a; cf. Lys. 1.14. 

Parker 1983: 60; he quotes Hom. Z. 23.49-53, but it should also be remembered that the period of 
mourning/exclusion from shrines or festivals (Parker 1983: 37, 65 n. 110) does not necessarily end 
with the funeral. 

ov T&yKAaUTOV aidva Koivov efAou. Many have suspected xowòv. But (1) consider what precedes. 
The song moves from the theme of (birds’) care for parents (or ‘family solidarity’, Kells) to the dead 
Agamemnon (whether or not we read tratpés in 1075) and the lamenting Elektra as eUtratpis (1081, 
with a secondary reference to her loyalty to her father). All this facilitates the sense ‘in common with 
your dead father’ in 1085. (2) xoivés is frequent of suffering (e.g. Aj. 267), of sharing in death (e.g. 
Aj. 577) and of kinship (e.g. OC 533-5). But much more significant is that in Sophocles the senses 
may be combined to express the shared death of kin (Ant. 57, 146, 546; cf. 1, 202), even by Elektra 
herself fifty lines later (1135 TuULBou tratpaou Koivdv EiAnxas uépos). (3) The idea of association 
with the dead father is what we might expect (n. 8 above), and indeed has already been expressed 
recently by Elektra (986 ouptrovei tratpi). 

3 aicv means her whole span of life: cf. e.g. Soph. Trach. 2; also Aesch. Cho. 442 (see below n. 18). 
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In terms of the scheme discovered by Hertz and van Gennep, one aspect 
of this anomaly is the absence of a group into which to be reintegrated: 
Elektra cannot feel at one with the killers of her father. Another aspect is 
the failure of Agamemnon to be properly incorporated into the world of 
the dead. Such incorporation depended traditionally on the performance 
of funerary ritual. Whether or not it was possible to appease success- 
fully a murdered husband,” in none of the three tragic versions is even 
the normal funerary ritual properly performed, and in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles Klytaimestra is prompted by a dream to appease her victim with 
libations which are claimed by her enemies to be ineffective.” In Aeschylus 
the ritual was carried out, but without lamentation, praise and honour; 
Elektra was not allowed to take part; Agamemnon’s body was subjected 
to mutilation (uacyaAtouds);® and Orestes and Elektra eventually address 
their dead father, whose anger has outlived his cremation.” In Sophocles 
the situation is even worse (E/. 445-6): Klytaimestra subjected the corpse 
to uaoyadiouds and wiped the bloodstains on his head to serve as a bath 
(tri Aoutpoiow);”° and the only 57 other rites we hear of are choral 
dances (xopot) and monthly sacrifices to the saviour deities on the day of 
Agamemnon’s death (278-81).” It is therefore quite understandable that 
the Sophoclean Elektra justifies her excessive lamentation by the sight of 
her father’s woes (mhuarta) constantly ‘increasing instead of diminishing’ 
(258-6o 8&AAOVTA L&AAOV 7 KaTapFivovTa), and that Agamemnon ‘comes 
to the light’ (419) to appear to Klytaimestra in a dream, rather as in rural 
Greece today dreams are considered to be a channel through which the 
dead may make demands of the living — but only, on the whole, in the 
limited transitional period following death.” 


4 Hom. Od. 11.72-3; IL. 23.71; etc. 

5 yaoyadioyds (see n. 18 below) was an attempt to control the ghost. On the victim’s anger see now 
Parker 1983: 104-43. 

See Eur. El. 289, 323-31; for Aeschylus and Sophocles see below. 

17 Aesch. Cho. 519; Soph. El. 442-3. 

See n. 15 above; Ag. 1553-4, Cho. 429-39 (of which the continuation, ?tpacoe 8 &mep viv ade 
BÁT, | uópov KTioat Lopéva | &pepToV ai&vı oğ, seems to imply that the dishonour done to 
Agamemnon was intended to produce a lifetime (aicov, see n. 13 above) of lamentation for his sur- 
viving children); 444-50. 

Cho. 315-23, 324-7, 332-9, etc. 

2 Le. to cleanse herself, with the implication also that this was the only funeral bath Agamemnon got. 
For the possibility of the water in which the mourners washed being offered to the dead see Parker 
1983: 36 n. 15. 

It is true that Agamemnon has a tomb, which implies that he was buried. But cf. Eur. E/. 289 (burial 
denied) with e.g. 323 (his tomb). The story needs a tomb. The question does not arise of whether 
Elektra was prevented from performing the rites (cf. Aesch. Cho. 444-50). 

2 Danforth 1982: 135. Cf. Akhilleus and Patroklos. 
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Elektra says that when she sees the monthly choral dances and sacrifices 
instituted by Klytaimestra, ‘All by myself I lament, I pine and I groan over 
the wretched feast named after my father’ (283-5). Rites were performed, 
in the classical period, on the thirtieth day after death.” And there is lexico- 
graphical evidence for a meal shared by the relatives in honour of the dead 
person ‘on the thirtieth day’. If the Attic thirtieth-day rite did include 
such a meal, then the consumption which presumably accompanied 
Klytaimestra’s monthly choral dances and animal sacrifices is a specific per- 
version of this ritual meal; and this (rather than, as is supposed by the latest 
commentator, the meal at which Agamemnon was killed”) is the meal 
which Elektra means by ‘the wretched meal named after my father’: the 
usurpers even named their celebratory feasts after Agamemnon, like a hero 
cult.” Perhaps they also envisaged them as a celebration of the fatal meal. 
When Elektra sees all this she weeps all alone. 

There is reason to believe that in classical Athens the thirtieth-day rite 
concluded the period of mourning, or at least was a significant stage in the 
separation of the mourners from the dead.” If so, then another dimen- 
sion of the perversion of Klytaimestra’s celebration consists in its monthly 
repetition. So far from contributing to the restoration of normality, it 
renews every month the insult to Agamemnon, and thereby contributes 
to the dual impossibility of incorporating Elektra back into the world of 
the living on the one hand and her angry, suffering father into the world of 
the dead on the other. She must respond to the perverted and protracted 
rites of her mother with anomalously protracted lamentation of her own: 
Setv’ èv Setvois HvayKao@ny (221). 

Klytaimestra responds, in her turn, by using a traditional consola- 
tion (cf. 153-4) — ‘you are not the only one to suffer bereavement’ — as a 
reproach, and adds the malicious hope that ‘the gods below may never 
release Elektra from her lamentations. As we have seen, Elektra shares her 
life (aiav) with her dead father. There are even plans to put her, if she 
does not cease lamenting, in a place where she will not see the sun, ‘living 
in an enclosed room, outside this land (379-82 C&oa ... èv Katnpegei | 


3 IG XII 5.593 = SIG 1218 = Sokolowski 1969: no. 97; cf. Harp. and Suda s.v. tp1axds; Poll. Onom. 1.66. 
Phot. Bibl. s.v. xabédpa; Bekker 1814: 268.19-23; Rohde 1925: 195 n. 86. 

Kells 1973: ad loc.; cf. Soph. El. 203-4; Od. 4.531-5; Eust. Od. p. 1507 says that Soph. meant by 
Ayapéuvovos Sais a (yearly) celebration. 

There were e.g. monthly sacrifices to Herakles in fifth-century Attica: Polemon ap. Ath. 6.2346; cult 
of Agamemnon: Roscher 1884-1937: 1.96. For (later) monthly celebrations or sacrifices see Diog. 
Laert. 10.18; Gow 1965 on Theoc. Id. 17.127; Wissowa 1902. 

7 Lys. 1.14 0 ... TO TEdowTIOV EyipUsidoba1, TOU &SeApoU TeBbvedtos oUTIW TpidKoVve’ hyEpas. 
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otéyt, xðovòs tioS éxtds)*®. This & will suit her position between 
the living and the dead. In the same way Antigone, as a result of what is 
regarded as undue attachment to the dead, is put alive into an enclosed 
tomb (katnpegt|s TUUBos),”? where, says Kreon, she can pray to Hades, 
‘the only god she worships’ (777). 

Already Elektra is suffering deprivation (187-92): ‘I waste away without 
children, I have no loving husband to watch over me; instead, like some 
worthless outsider I tend the rooms of my father, in these squalid clothes, 
and stand around an empty table.’ Are these sufferings self-imposed, or are 
they inflicted on her directly by her enemies? This ambiguity seems to me 
unresolvable, but significant. On the one hand they are appropriate to the 
condition of the mourner,*® and may seem therefore to be self-imposed. 
Why then does Elektra seem to imply here that the sufferings are inflicted 
on her by her enemies? In the same spirit perhaps as Euripides’ Elektra 
adopts humble tasks entirely voluntarily in order to display to the gods 
the hubris of Aigisthos (Eur. Æl. 58). On the other hand, the imprison- 
ment with which Elektra is threatened has provided a clear example of 
a punishment which is imposed by her enemies but also appropriate to 
the condition of the mourner. Indeed the welcome she extends to this 
prospect of a living death, and even her bitter desire to be far removed 
from her sister (391), are based on the realities of mourning: participa- 
tion in the state of the dead and seclusion from the non-mourners. And 
although it may appear paradoxical to punish Elektra’s excessive mourning 
by inflicting on her sufferings which are a more extreme manifestation of 
the same condition, we find the same paradox in a third-century law from 
Gambreion, which imposes certain restrictions on funerals, requires the 
women to ‘take part in the processions written in the law after the official 
period of mourning is over, and at the same time imposes on the women 
a ten-year exclusion from sacrifice and from the Thesmophoria as a pen- 
alty for ignoring the restrictions.” That is to say, the penalty for excessive 
mourning is a further long period of the kind of exclusion that is appro- 
priate to the condition of mourning. 


Kaibel reads év xatnpeget x8ovòs oTéyT THOS’ èkTÒs, i.e., ExTOs Thode (oTEyNs), ‘not in the palace 
but underground’. [I now prefer to read évtés.] 

Soph. Ant. 885-6; cf. 888 elt èv Toraútn Coa tTuuPeve otéyn, 774-80, etc. Houses sealed off 
when death imminent? (Parker 1983: 35 n. 10, citing Men. Asp. 466-7). 

Obviously a wedding could not be held in mourning; less obvious is the idea that contact with death 
might endanger the female reproductive processes: Parker 1983: 53; some evidence for fasting: Parker 
1983: 36 n. 16, and Hom. Jl. 24.612—-13; torn clothes: e.g. Sokolowski 1955: no. 16. 

Sokolowski 1955: no. 16; Alexiou 1974: 17. 
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It may indeed be supposed that Elektra’s enemies fear the threat that 
might be posed by her offspring (as Elektra at least claims, at 964-6), as 
in Euripides version. But it is anyway unthinkable that Elektra should 
want to be married while absorbed in mourning. Husbandless, she lives 
like an outsider in the rooms (@&Aapot) of her father (190). Now the word 
thalamos, which refers here to an inner room of the palace, refers in three 
of its four other occurrences in Sophocles either to a bridal chamber or to 
a tomb.” And however incompatible these two places may seem, the trad- 
itional association of the death of an unmarried girl with her wedding” 
allows Sophocles to exploit in Antigone the ambiguity of thalamos: the 
tomb in which Antigone is to be put alive, and where she dies in a kind 
of wedding ritual with Haimon (1240-1 vuupikà TEAN), is compared to 
the ‘tomb-like chamber’ (tupBpns 8&apos) in which Danae was united 
with Zeus (947); and in the hymn to Eros Antigone is said to be on her 
way to ‘the chamber that receives all’ (804 Tov TrayxKottav @dAapov; 5! 
cf. 813-16).* In the Electra passage too, it seems to me, the word is chosen 
for its association with both the tomb and the bridal chamber. ‘The pri- 
mary reference of 8aAcyous Tratpds is of course the palace, but it cannot 
avoid connoting in this context the abode of the dead,* with the result 
that Elektra seems to belong both to the world of the dead and (but as 
an outsider) to the world of the living. This is the paradox of mourning, 
sharpened here by the isolation of the mourner. 

This isolation is expressed by a further layer of ambiguity. Any thalamos 
of death occupied by an unmarried girl would readily be imagined also as 
bridal, as for example in Antigone. This connotation is particularly likely 
here, where Elektra is complaining that she has no husband. Normally 
it is at her wedding that a girl feels isolated from her father’s home, an 
isolation associated apparently with death,* as the necessary prelude to 
incorporation into the bridal thalamos. The bride undergoes a temporary, 
solitary liminality, between the two households.*” Elektra, however, suffers 
a comparable isolation in mourning. The unusually solitary liminality of 
Elektras mourning has in this passage been assimilated, albeit faintly, to 


2 Ant. 804, 947 (see below), Trach. 913, OT 195. On the chthonic and bridal associations of §&Aayos 

generally see Vernant 1983: 149. 

And of the wedding with death: see e.g. Alexiou and Dronke 1971. 

3+ Cf. also e.g. Eur. Supp. 1021-2 ypdta xparti wéAas Beuéva Depoeqovetas NEw GaAduous; Simon. 81 
Page (Epig. Gr.) oùk émiSav vúupeia A€xn katéßnv Tov &puKtov Fdpyittros EavOfjs Depoepdvns 
@dAauov; Vernant 1983: 149. 

35 Cf. e.g. n. 34, and Aesch. Cho. 315-18, where Orestes speaks of the eUvai of his dead father. 

See Jenkins 1983: 142; Alexiou 1974: 58, 120-2; etc. 

Seaford 1986b. 
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the solitary liminality of the bride. But for Elektra it is permanent. She lives 
in the thalamoi of the palace. But she does not belong there. She should 
have made the transition to the thalamoi of her husband. But because she 
belongs to the dead, to the thalamoi of her dead father, she cannot make 
this transition. There is something similar in Euripides’ version, where she 
is a married parthenos (‘maiden’): being in mourning, she rejects partici- 
pation in the celebrations of the parthenoi (167-83), but she also says of 
herself ‘with no share in the festive rites and deprived of the choral dances, 
I shun the company of women, being a maiden’ (310-11 &véoptos iepdav 
Kal xop&v ThTapévn | dvaivoyor yuvoikas otca map8évoş), and so 
is in a sense permanently in the transitional position ascribed by John 
Chrysostom to the bride: ‘the bride is in between these two groups [i.e. the 
chorus of women and the choruses of maidens], neither unmarried nor a 
wife, for from there she comes out ...’ (PG 62.386). 

To return to the main line of argument: it appears that the deprivations 
characteristic of mourning are inflicted on Elektra, in an intensified form, 
by her enemies. Or so at least she seems to suggest for some of them. Ritual 
liminality appears as what might be called social liminality. And it might 
be added here that this liminality or exclusion is provided with a visual 
dimension by the conditions of performance: Elektra spends 4! almost 
the entire play outside the door of the palace, and on the news of the death 
of Orestes she resolves to wither away ‘without dear ones’ (&@iAos) and 
‘by this door’ (THe Teds TUAN) (818-19). Now according to the analysis 
proposed. by van Gennep and Hertz, death rites, by maintaining tempor- 
arily the reality of the dead person, articulate an ordered integration of 
the dead into the next world and of the mourners back into society. ‘In 
the final analysis’, writes Hertz at the end of his study, “death as a social 


8 yuvaikas in 311 is Triclinius correction of yuuvas (though he left the 8). Kovacs 1985 reads åvaivopar 
yop yuuvas oŭoa TrapGévous (he also deletes 308, and reads Scaliger’s Kéotop(e) & in 312, for which 
see Kovacs 1985: 308 n. 9). But (1) He dismisses Zuntz’s view that Triclinius derived the correction 
from another MS, but without mentioning one of the two pillars of Zuntz’s argument (see Zuntz 
1965: 107, on El. 168). (2) More importantly, Elektra cannot mean by yupvés ‘without festal attire’. 
The examples Kovacs gives of yuuvós meaning ‘something less than total nakedness’ all refer to the 
absence of an (outer) garment — a very different matter from poor quality of clothing. (The modern 
Tve nothing to wear’ is irrelevant.) And of course Elektra has just stated that she weaves her own 
étrAo1 (307). The corruption may have entered from 309. (3) It is not true that ‘lack of clothing was 
precisely the reason she gave the Chorus in 175-9 for declining their invitation’ to the festival. The 
reason she gave there was lamentation, to which she added (184-9) the complaint that her clothes 
were unsuitable for the daughter of Agamemnon. And so the chorus’ offer of fine clothes (190-3) is 
of course not taken up. (4) It is not true that Elektra’s other complaints at 307-10 ‘describe real and 
not imaginary or self-inflicted injuries. With 309 cf. 55-9. (5) Kovacs’ objections to the sense of 311 
underestimate the isolation inherent in Elektra’s position. 
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phenomenon consists in a dual and painful process of mental disintegra- 
tion and synthesis. It is only when this process is completed that society, 
its peace recovered, can triumph over death. What happens in Sophocles’ 
Electra is the reversal of this function of death rites. Deprivation, sep- 
aration and association with the dead, which are normally preliminary 
responses to the disruption caused by death, and so agents of an articulated 
restoration of social cohesion, have in this case become instruments in the 
struggle, agents of disruption within the family. In the same way Elektra, 
for her part, gives as one reason among others for her continued lamen- 
tation (355-6): ‘I cause them grief (AuTé 8 ToUTous), and in doing so 
attach honour to my dead father, if there is any gratitude down there.’ It 
is an instrument in the apparently endless conflict with her mother and 
stepfather, a response, certainly, to the disruption caused by death, but 
also an agent of disruption in the family. It is true that she attributes to 
her lamentation the orthodox purpose of honouring the dead; but in this 
case the honour derives from the grief (AUT) caused to other members of 
the family. So far from being a response by the kinship group to the dis- 
ruption caused by death, a response which though relatively unrestrained 
is nevertheless contained within an articulated framework of separation 
and reintegration, the ritual of mourning has been perverted by both sides 
into a weapon in a conflict within the kinship group, a conflict which is 
uncontained by any temporal, moral or ritual limit, and which is inten- 
sified by the perversion of the natural relationship between mother and 
daughter. The blood which Elektra drinks from the soul of her mother is 
‘unmixed’ (786). So far from containing disorder, the ritual is employed in 
its service. 

In its provision of an articulated framework for a grief which has no 
natural limits, ritual may be supported by exhortation’? or legislation. For 
example, Lykourgos was said to have prescribed for the Spartans a period 
of mourning (xpóvos TrévBous) of only eleven days: on the twelfth day they 
had to sacrifice to Demeter and ‘let their grief go’ (AUeiv TO Tré& 60s). (As 
is so often the case in tragedy, Sophocles’ Electra represents the prevalence, 
in exotic circumstances, of a tendency which in life had to be kept under 
control.**) Inherent in death ritual are socially constructed limits on the 
potentially unlimited, natural expression of grief. The conflict in the house 


3 Hertz 1960: 86; Danforth 1982: passim. 

+ E.g. Hom. I. 24.549; Soph. El. 154, 289; Cic. Tusc. 3.79. 

* Plut. Lyc. 27.2; see also Alexiou 1974: 16-17. 

+ Cf. the pleasure of lamenting: Eur. Tro. 608-9, El. 125-6; [Aesch.] PV 637-9; Alexiou 1974: 230 n. 69. 
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of Atreus, on the other hand, is without measure or limit. To the chorus, 
who urge restraint, Elektra replies (236-7): ‘And what natural measure is 
there of wickedness? Tell me, how can it be good to be unconcerned for 
the dead?’ (kai Ti pétpov KaKdtaTos Zu; pépes, | Tas Eri Tos phyévoirs 
&ueAeiv KaAdv;). Kaxdtas here refers to the wickedness of the usurpers, 
perhaps also to the resulting suffering of Elektra. The point of ëọu is that 
there is no natural limit in it. The absolute, unrestrained kaxdtas of her 
enemies must produce in Elektra misery which is absolute and unre- 
strained and lamentation without end. Where socially constructed ritual 
norms are swept away, or perverted into the service of a natural, unre- 
strained conflict, there are no limits. Elektra is drawn into the paradoxical 
state of absolute liminality. 

‘The eventual victory over Klytaimestra and Aigisthos constitutes a fur- 
ther stage 4” in the reciprocal perversion of death ritual. Klytaimestra is 
struck down at the very moment when ‘she is arranging the urn for burial, 
while those two stand over her nearby’ (1400-1 és T&qov | AéBnTa KoouEl, 
T® © épéotatov TréAas). Kooueiv is often used of the ordered beauty of 
death ritual, as just recently by Elektra of the rites that she could not per- 
form for Orestes (1139; cf. e.g. Soph. Ant. 396, 901). In T& 8 épéotatov 
téAas there is a sinister ambiguity: on the one hand it signifies attendance 
at the solemn deposition of the urn,’ on the other hand the imminent 
attack.“ As in the Oresteia (see n. 1 above), death ritual has become an 
instrument of murder. A few lines later Aigisthos arrives and sees the 
covered body which he thinks is Orestes’. The concealment of the head 
would arouse no suspicion, as this was not unknown in the funeral.” 
Aigisthos declares his desire to lament his kin (1469), a declaration which 
has the same effect as the earlier kooyet (1401) about Klytaimestra: after the 
reciprocal perversion of death ritual, here at last appears the (false) pro- 
spect of the restoration of ritual order. The critics react either by suspecting 
hypocritical piety (e.g. Jebb) or by supposing that Sophocles has decided to 
give the villains decent emotions after all (e.g. Kells). Both these reactions 
are wrong because they both miss the point, which is that the suggestion 
of ritual order is introduced only so that it may once again be horribly 
subverted. A further stage is reached in the reciprocally perverted use of 
death ritual in absolute conflict. 


# Cf. e.g. Eur. Andr. 1102 éoxdpais T épgotapev (at Delphi), Supp. 1009-10 Thv ñs EpéoTNKas TAGS 
tupdév (of an anomalous situation, but perhaps employing a familiar phrase). 

4 Cf. e.g. Hdt. 3.78.4-5; Thuc. 8.69.4. 

*% Seaford 1984c":252 n. 41. For lamentation though it seems always to have been uncovered, cf. 1468 
XaAGTE TeV káuupa ..., Öms KTA. Notice the bitter ambiguity of tpoonyopeiv piñs (1471): see 
also Seaford 1984c": 249 n. 19. 
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It is true that this further stage does at least put an end to the anom- 
alous lamentation of Elektra. Her ‘unresolvable (Auta) woes’ (230) was too 
pessimistic, and after the victory she finds the ‘only deliverance (Autipiov) 
from these longstanding woes’ (1489-90). But just as, earlier in the play, she 
denied that the offerings sent to the tomb could constitute ‘deliverance for the 
murder’ (AutHpia Tod póvou) for the anxious Klytaimestra (447; cf. 635), so 
here the ‘only Autipiov’ of her own sufferings involves (unlike e.g. the Spartan 
AveI TÒ Tré&Gos) neither ritual nor reintegration. Quite the reverse. It consists 
rather in giving the corpse of Aigisthos ‘the kind of burial he deserves’ (1488), 
that is to the birds or dogs.* The victory has only confirmed the mutual 
destruction of limits normally imposed on emotional behaviour by ritual. 

Indeed, despite the deliverance (Autipiov) devised at 1488-9, and des- 
pite her joy, Elektra says (1246-55) of her (inherently unlimited) suffering 
(ciov Zou kakóv; cf. 236) that it is never resolvable (oUtrote KaTaAUo1poV), 
that it will never forget (oUSé tote Anoduevov); that it would be appro- 
priate to speak of it constantly and without end (ó ms uoi ó THs ... 
Tapa@v ... xpdvos). The prospect of unending weeping, this time for 
joy — où ToT éxAngw yapa&s | Saxpuppootica (1312—-13)47 — is the reverse 
image of her earlier ‘I will not cease from laments’ (103-4 où uèv Sh ANE 
Opryveov); again, it confirms the destruction of the limits inherent in the 
cyclical ritual process of mourning followed by the reintegration of the 
mourners back into society. And as for the anomaly of her apparently per- 
manent, miserable virginity (187, see above), this too is reaffirmed by the 
appearance, after her recognition of Orestes, of its reverse image: it moves 
on to a triumphant offensive (1239—42): ‘By Artemis, the ever untamed, 
I shall not deign to tremble before the excessive burden of women ever 
present within the house (trepicodv &yGos ëvõov yuvaikdyv öv aiei)” 
Elektra was once ‘excessive among those in the house’ (155 t&v ëvõov 
tepiood); 4! but now it is the women whom she envisages as a per- 
manent ‘excessive burden in the house’ (trepicodv &yGos ëvõov), in con- 
trast to herself, for she associates herself by her oath with the fearless, 
homicidal,** extra-mural, permanent (cet) virginity of Artemis.“ 


46 Cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 3.259; Aesch. Sept. 1020-1; Eur. El. 895-6. 

#7 yap& (Schaefer) is generally printed: but the mss. yopa&s appropriately (cf. 1311) emphasises her 
feeling of joy, reassures Orestes (cf. 1309—10) that weeping will require no pretence and intensifies 
the irony that Klytaimestra will misinterpret her tears. 

*® Cf. e.g. Hom. I. 21.483-4 of Adovta yuvangi | Zeus Oñkev, kai EScoKe KaTOKTapEV fv K 26zANoBa. 

*” Cf. the Danaids rejecting marriage: ... &SuñTos [i.e. Artemis] &SuńTE púoios yevéobo (Aesch. 
Supp. 149-50). For the deity expressing state of swearer see e.g. Ziebarth 1892: 13. It is almost as if 
the yovat copatoov é4oi piAT&Toov (1233) sublimate Elektras need for children; cf. also Plut. Quaest. 
Rom. 265a; Hsch. s.v. 8eutepdtrotpos. 
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Corresponding to the reintegration of the mourners back into society 
is, as we have seen, the integration of the dead into the world of the dead. 
How does Agamemnon fare? In Aeschylus’ Choephori Orestes complains 
in the prologue, on his arrival in Argos, that he was not present (trapav) 
to perform the rites over the body (8-9); and after his victory over the 
usurpers he says ‘Now I am here and praise him, now I am here and mourn 
for him’ (1014). But there is of course even now no body;°° and so he 
continues, ‘addressing this father-killing robe I grieve’, addressing not the 
body but the cloak in which it was wrapped. But this cloak, as Orestes has 
himself said in a style characteristic of the funeral eulogy (aivos),” should 
be called a net rather than a funerary cloak; and his attempt to praise 
and lament his father descends immediately into madness. This failure 
to perform the ritual, and thereby perhaps to establish his succession,” 
is of course the work of the Erinyes. But it seems also to proceed from 
the original perversion of Agamemnon’s funerary ritual arising from the 
conflict within the family and embodied in the funerary cloak which has 
functioned as a net.” 

In Sophocles’ version, on the other hand, there is no such attempt 
after the victory to perform the rites. Quite the reverse. After proclaiming 
her intention never to cease crying for joy, Elektra goes on to say that 
‘if our father were to come here alive I would not consider it a prodigy, 
but would believe what I saw’ (1316-17). So far from passing, after his 
prolonged sufferings, into the world of the dead, Agamemnon might even, 
so Elektra says, now reappear, as Orestes has seemed to do (1314-15), in 
the world of the living. This is of course an &SUvatov (‘impossibility’), 
expressing her amazement. However, the content of the &SUvatov is not 
chosen arbitrarily. Rather, it must be seen in the light of her anomalous 
lamentation, which, apart from inflicting pain directly on the usurpers (see 
above), also had the role of sustaining the reality of the dead Agamemnon. 
This is a more defensive role than the lament has in Aeschylus, where the 
assistance of the dead Agamemnon, whose independent reality is not at 
stake, is invoked for the coup. The Sophoclean Elektra on the other hand 
implies that if she does not lament, ‘the dead man will lie there as earth 
and nothing more, poor wretch’ (245-6 ó uèv Bavev y& Te Kai ovSév dv | 


5 Praise (aivos) and lamentation (&troielew) normally require a body: Seaford 1984c": 253 nn. 51 
and 52. 

s Seaford 1984c": 253 n. 54. 

® Cf. e.g. Isaeus 2.36-7, 4.19, 4.26, 8.21-7, 9.4-5. 

5 See also the point made in n. 18 above. 
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Keloetar Té&Aas). This does not mean merely that the dead man will be 
treated as ifhe were nothing: there is also the implication that without her 
lamentation he will actually be no more than earth.* It is on these lines that 
we can resolve the contradiction between her reference to the sufferings of 
Agamemnon and her conception of her own desired death (by entering the 
house of Orestes, i.e. the urn in which she supposes his ashes to be) as ‘she 
who is nothing into that which is nothing’ (1166 th undév és TO UNdEv), to 
which she adds that the dead suffer no distress. Whereas Agamemnon had 
been lamented by her, she is now left with nobody in the world (1150-2), 
and so when she is united in death with Orestes they will have nobody in 
the world above to lament them. 5»! 

In rural Greece today a woman in the early period of mourning can 
‘inhabit the socially constructed reality that existed prior to the death 
of the relevant significant other. She can continue to interact with the 
deceased; she can carry on a reality-sustaining conversation with him 
through the performance of death rituals in his memory’. Elektra seems 
to move between (subjectively) sustaining the reality of the dead man 
on the one hand and reacting to his (objective) sufferings on the other. And 
the specific capacity of the lament to sustain the reality of the dead person 
is no longer the necessary first stage (reaction to the shock caused by death) 
in an articulated process leading to the acceptance of death and the restor- 
ation of normality; it takes rather the form of a defensive move in a bitter 
struggle. Here again, then, the role of ritual is perverted. And after the 
recognition of Orestes, it is almost as if the abnormally antagonistic sub- 
jective element has moved, now that victory is in sight, on to a triumphant 
offensive, as if Elektra, who is sometimes thought to be losing her mind in 
this scene, is ready to believe in the actual return of Agamemnon from the 
dead. Here too, then, the destruction in conflict of the limits inherent in 
ritual is confirmed in the eventual reversal of circumstances. 

In conclusion, these considerations seem to me central rather than 
peripheral to the understanding of the play. They also shed some light 
on the controversial problem of how Sophocles evaluates the revenge. 
Furthermore, this kind of analysis produces fruit elsewhere in tragedy. For 
example, the horror surrounding the destruction of the limits of (wedding) 
ritual is central to Sophocles’ Trachiniae.° Limited progress can be made 


5t See also 356, 833-6. Dead person as earth: Peek 1955: no. 1702.2; Hom. Il. 7.99, 24.543 Eur. fr. 757.7, 
Supp. 531-6. 

5 Danforth 1982: 140. 

5% Seaford 1986b. 
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towards understanding the emotional effect of tragedy on the original 
audience. Literary criticism, if it ignores contemporary ritual, cannot 
make even this limited progress.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


For Sophocles’ Electra see R. Kitzinger, “Why mourning becomes 
Elektra’, C/Ant to (1991), 298-327; H. Foley, Female Acts in Greek Tragedy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), chapter 3.2; G. Wheeler, 
‘Gender and transgression in Sophocles’ Electra’, CQ 53 (2003), 377- 
88; M. Wright, “The joy of Sophocles’ Electra’, G&R 52 (2005), 172- 
94; E. Karakantza, “Throwing out the menos with the bath water: the 
Sophoclean text vs Peter Stein’s Electra’, in A. Bakogianni (ed.), Dialogues 
with the Past. Classical Reception: Theory & Practice, BICS Supplement 
126 (2013), 61-78; L. Swift, The Hidden Chorus: Echoes of Genre in Tragic 
Lyric (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), chapter 7. There is now 
a substantial commentary on the play by P. Finglass, Sophocles: Electra 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007). 

For the female lament in Greek tragedy see A. Suter, “Lament in 
Euripides’ Trojan Women, Mnemosyne 56 (2003), 1-28; C. Dué, The 
Captive Womans Lament in Greek Tragedy (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 2006). For the Greek female lament, both ancient and modern, see 
G. Holst-Warhaft, Dangerous Voices: Women’s Laments and Greek Literature 
(London and New York: Routledge, 1992). A cross-cultural collection on 
the lament is A. Suter (ed.), Lament: Studies in the Ancient Mediterranean 
and Beyond (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008). For a theoretical 
perspective on tragic lamentation see B. Honig, Antigone Interrupted 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 


7 I would like to thank Robert Parker for his helpful criticisms without incriminating him in my 
argument. 


PART IV 


Tragedy and Marriage 


CHAPTER 13 


The Tragic Wedding 


I. Introductory 


Wedding ritual in tragedy tends to be subverted. In explaining and arguing 
for this generalisation I hope also to shed new light on some of the passages 
deployed. 

My starting point is the actual wedding ceremony. How did the 
Athenians of the classical period imagine that it was celebrated? Our evi- 
dence derives largely from contemporary drama and vase painting. The 
picture presented by this evidence coheres very well in certain respects with 
that derived from other periods and places: Sappho, Catullus’ imitation 
of the Greek, the lexicographers and so on. For example, one important 
element that is found in the Attic and the non-Attic evidence alike is the 
ambiguity, for the bride, of the transition. The abrupt passage to her new 
life contains both negative and positive elements. On the one hand it is 
like the yoking of an animal or the plucking of a flower.’ It means isola- 
tion, separation from her friends and parents.* It is an occasion of resent- 
ment and anxiety,’ comparable to death.‘ And on the other hand she is 
also subjected in the ceremony to praise and makarismos (‘blessing’).’ The 


1 


See nn. 58, 62, 63, 64 below. 

> Sappho fr. 104(a); Soph. Trach. 527-30, 583; Theoc. Id. 18.38-9; Poll. Onom. 3.42; Catull. 62.21-2, 32; 
Dracontius, Rom. 6.92-5; Claud. Epithal. in Pall. 125; cf. e.g. Politis 1931: 281; Campbell 1964: 121; 
Sourvinou-Inwood 1987: 140. 

Sappho fr. 114; Poll. Onom. 3.42; Theoc. Id. 8.91; Schol. Theoc. /d. 18.34; Plut. Lyc. 15, Mor. 289a. 
For fifth-century Attic vase painting see Jenkins 1983; Sourvinou-Inwood 1987: 139-41. See also n. 2 
above, and Claud. Fesc. Hon. Aug. 4.3-4, Cons. Stil. 2.357-8; Auson. Cent. Nupt. 91-3; [Varro], Sent. 
u Riese. 

See nn. 82-92 below; also Jenkins 1983; Williams 1984: 279 (on ARV 89.13); Antiph. DK 87 B 49 (cf. 
Thomson 1949: 338). 

Praise: Sappho frr. 108, 113; Ar. Pax 1330; Theoc. Jd. 18.20-38; Himer. Or. 1(9).19-20; Men. Rhet. 
403.26-404.14 Spengel; [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 265, 270 Radermacher; Catull. 61.16—25 etc.; Politis 
1931: 278-89. makarismos: Hes. fr. 211.7; Sappho fr. 112; Eur. Alc. 918-19, Tro. 311-12, Hel. 375-6, 640, 
1434-5, [A 1076-9, 1404-5, Phaeth. 240; Ar. Pax 1333, Av. 1722-5, 1759; Theoc. Id. 18.16, 52; Hom. 
Od. 4.208; Pind. Pyth. 3.88-9; Antoniad. Cret. 66 (Politis 1931: 284 n. 3). 
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relationship between the negative and the positive tendency of the ritual 
is a delicate one: the negative tendency must not be denied, but it must of 
course eventually be overcome. For example, the negative image of nature 
destroyed may be met by the positive image of its taming and cultivation.® 
The ‘death’ of the girl (or her abandonment of virginity) may be expressed 
by the sacrifice of a substituted animal.’ The wedding expresses not only 
the victory of a positive over a negative tendency, but also in a sense the 
victory of culture over nature.’ The wild animal is tamed; sexual union is 
legitimised; the field is ploughed.’ And because the wedding constitutes 
one of the two or three most fundamental transitions in the life of an 
individual, particularly perhaps for a woman,” the failure to complete the 
transition is profoundly anomic. This failure, which may occur in various 
ways, is constantly explored by tragedy. 

The most obvious form of this failure is of course death before marriage. 
Such a death is constantly imagined, particularly in epitaphs, as a kind of 
marriage, notably (for the girl) with Hades." That is to say, a transition 
effected by nature (death) is enclosed by the imagination within a similar 
transition effected by culture (marriage). It is important to observe that 
this 7 enclosure is facilitated by the presence in the wedding of elem- 
ents associated with death, to some extent perhaps actual lamentation, 
but more importantly ‘equivocal’ elements common to the two rites of 
passage: in both wedding and funeral the girl is washed, anointed and 
given special robes (trétrAo1) and a special crown (otépavos) in order to 
be conveyed on an irreversible, torchlit journey (on a cart)" accompanied 


a 


Notably at Catull. 62.39-56 (a poem largely Greek in inspiration); see also n. 9 below. 

At the proteleia: Burkert 1983b: 62-3; cf. Eur. ZA 433 with 718-19. 

See esp. Redfield 1982: 192-4 (add e.g. [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 262: “They left a bestial and wandering life, 
and through marriage attained a tame and ordered life’). 

See e.g. Magnien 1936: 129-31, 133-4; Vernant 1982b: 138-9, 150; Detienne 1977: 116-17; Redfield 
1982; the formula yvnoiwv trotSev m’ &pdte, ‘for the ploughing of legitimate children’ (Men. 
Sam. 727, Dys. 842; etc.); Ael. NA 12.24; n. 58 below. 

Cf. Hipponax fr. 68: “Two days are pleasantest for a woman: when someone marries her, and when 
he carries out her corpse.’ 

E.g. Peek 1955: nos. 658, 1162, 1238, 1551, 1553, 1989; cf. e.g. Soph. Ant. 810-16; Eur. JA 461; Ael. fr. 50 
Hercher. For a striking modern example see the Greek newspaper TA NEA for 16 March 1987. 

On wedding lamentation etc. see §4 below and n. 4 above; on equivocal elements (and wedding 
laments) in Greece today see Alexiou 1974: 120-2. Note that such ambiguity within the wedding 
does not for the audience underlie the lament of Capulet (Romeo and Juliet 1v.v.84—90): ‘All things 
that we ordained festival / Turn from their office to black funeral: / Our instruments to melancholy 
bells, / Our wedding cheer to a sad burial feast; / Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change, / Our 
bridal flowers serve for a buried corpse’ (quoted by Alexiou and Dronke 1971: 831). 

In fact the corpse might be carried either on foot or on a cart (see e.g. ABV 346.7 and 8 = Vermeule 
1979: 20, figs. 15 and 16). Equally unsurprisingly, the bridal pair sometimes went on foot (see e.g. 
Poll. Onom. 2.195). 
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by song, and to be abandoned by her kin to an unknown dwelling, an 
alien bed and the physical control (xeip ¿mì kapTré, ‘hand on wrist’) of 
an unknown male. The unmarried girl is buried in her wedding attire;” 
she is imagined as a bride taken off by Hades;"’ and so on.” The wedding 
attire is of course not a mere symbol. It would have been worn in the actual 
marriage that she has been denied: ‘For the clothes in which I was going 
to dress as a bride, with these I have gone to Hades.” The actual wedding 
may have been imminent.” Indeed, this interpenetration of the two basic- 
ally similar transitions is sometimes intensified to the point at which the 
girl (or sometimes the man) dies after preparations for the wedding have 
begun or even during the ritual itself.*° The surprising frequency (or at 
least the survival) of such cases is perhaps attributable to a tendency of the 
imagination to intensify the interpenetration.” In these cases it is as if one 
of the negative elements in the wedding ceremony (marriage as death) has 
triumphed over the positive, as if the pattern of the wedding ceremony has 
been disrupted so as to turn into its opposite. 

‘Tragedy is intensely interested in this kind of disruption. I will begin by 
noting three examples of the death of an unmarried girl which is clearly 
associated with her imminent wedding (Antigone, Iphigeneia, Glauke). 
Second, as the centrepiece of the argument, I will discuss at length the case 
of the Danaids, in which the prevailing negative element is not the death of 
the bride but her hostility to the groom. Third, in Section 3, I will discuss 
examples of the death of a married woman imagined as the re-enactment 
of her marriage (Deianeira, Iokaste, Euadne, Medea). Finally, in Section 4, 
I examine cases of extramarital sexual union imagined as marriage: i.e. a 
merely natural union is shaped by the imagination into a transition effected 
by culture” (Paris and Helen, Agamemnon and Kassandra, Herakles and 


4 Description of the funeral: Vermeule 1979: 1—21; Kurtz and Boardman 1971: chapter 7; Garland 
1985: chapter 3; of the wedding: Erdmann 1934: chapter 5; Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. 
‘Matrimonium’. On yeip èmì kapTé see Jenkins 1983. 

5 E.g. Peek 1955: nos. 683, 1238; Alexiou 1974: 230 n. 63; cf. Eur. Tro. 1218-20. 

6 E.g. Peek 1955: nos. 658, 1238, 15533 Jenkins 1983. 

7 E.g. Anth. Pal. 7.185 (torches), 487 (bed), 489 (@8&ħapos); Peek 1955: nos. 1450 (house), 1823 (torchlit 

journey); cf. e.g. Soph. Ant. 806-16 (journey, bed). 

Peek 1955: no. 683.7—8. 

2 E.g. Anth. Pal. 7.291, 568; Peek 1955: nos. 988, 1976, 1989; Ach. Tat. 1.13. 

2 Anth. Pal. 7.182, 183, 188, 568, 610 (obviously imaginary), 711, 712; Peek 1955: nos. 228, 1238, 1522, 
1801, 1825, 1910, 1989.19, 2038; cf. Anth. Pal. 878; Ap. Rhod. 3.656-61; Hor. Carm. 4.2.21; Heliod. 
Aeth. 2.29. 

= E.g. Peek 1955: no. 1238 is an epigram which illustrates how easily the idea of death just before the 
wedding might arise from the practice of burying the unmarried girl in bridal attire. 

» Le. the same shaping as operates on the natural event of death (see above). 
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Iole, Neoptolemos and Andromakhe). Reference will also be made to 
various other couples on the way. In all these categories the negative ten- 
dency of the ritual prevails. 


2. The Girl About to Be Married 


§1. The death of Antigone is presented by Sophocles in a manner sug- 
gestive of a wedding, in part with Hades or Akheron, in part with her 
betrothed Haimon. The place of her imprisonment ^ is both a tomb 
and a bridal chamber (816, 891; cf. 804, 886, 947). Hades ‘who puts all to 
bed’ (ó tayxoitas) is taking Antigone off alive (810-11). Less obviously, it 
should be noted that the hymn to Eros that introduced Antigone’s burial 
lament is appropriate to a hymenaial context. In particular, its theme is the 
power of sex in nature and in the cosmos, which was a topos of the later 
wedding ceremony at least (see n. 117 below), constituting praise of the 
mighty power that has brought the couple together. But here, inasmuch as 
Haimon and Antigone are brought together in death (described in terms 
of sexual and marital union: see §6), the topos is in part reversed. Failure to 
realise this point has produced among critics puzzlement about the intro- 
duction of the theme and misunderstanding of its significance. As so 
often, deviation from what we expect arises from the presence of a topos. 
Another example of this phenomenon is in fact provided by the ‘marriage’ 
in the tomb of Antigone and Haimon, which produces certain inconsist- 
encies of plot.” 


§2. Iphigeneia. We know several cases of girls before marriage tradition- 
ally lamenting for — or offering sacrifice, their hair or libations to — a myth- 
ical young person who had died a virgin.” Surely this mythical death is at 
least partly an expression of the death associated with the marital separ- 
ation from maidenhood. The mythical figure embodies, albeit indirectly, 
the loss experienced by the bride, and provides an object for her emotions. 
It appears therefore that the subversion of the marital transition is a fea- 
ture of myth. It is not invented by tragedy, though tragedy exploits it and 
probably extends its scope. 


3 E.g. von Fritz 1934; Winnington-Ingram 1980: 92-8 (similar to the failure to see that Antigone 
laments because it is her funeral: Seaford 1984c": 254). 

++ Notably in the behaviour of Haimon: the inconsistencies are described by Tycho von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff 1917: 21-3 (‘it is clear that for the poet there is no doubt from the beginning that 
Haimon will commit suicide in Antigone’s tomb. He is as little concerned as the audience is with 
how and for what purpose Haimon could have entered it, and and does not think to give any par- 
ticular justification for his entrance’); and cf. 36 with 773-80. 

* E.g. Hdt. 4.34; Paus. 1.43.4; Plut. Arist. 20; Paus. 2.32.1-4 (and Eur. Hipp. 1425-7). 
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This is particularly clear in the case of Iphigeneia, who combines 
these two forms of substitute death (of a mythical maiden, of a sacrificial 
animal). In one version she is actually sacrificed to Artemis; in another she 
is replaced by an animal (a hind, or a bear). The substitution of (or perhaps 
the metamorphosis into) a bear is reported by Phanodemos of Athens,” and 
is clearly related to the importance of Iphigeneia and Artemis at Brauron, 
where young girls ritually imitated bears (épxteveiv). In the scholium on 
Ar. Lys. 645 we read that Iphigeneia was to be sacrificed at Brauron but was 
replaced by a bear, and that as a result ‘they celebrate a secret rite for her’ 
(uuottpiov a&youow avtf}).’” “To serve as a bear’ (&pxteveiv) was regarded 
as a preparation for marriage.” And so the death (or escape from death) of 
Iphigeneia seems to have been, at least in part, an expression of the associ- 
ation of death with the loss of girlhood in marriage. Wilamowitz regarded 
the luring of Iphigeneia to Aulis by the prospect of marriage as inessential 
to the story (‘nur eine Zuthat zu der eigentlichen Geschichte’) and guessed 
that it was an innovation by the poet of the Cypria. The question of 
who made the ‘innovation’ is unanswerable. But what we can say is that 
the ‘innovation was unlikely to have been absolute: like most unnecessary 
innovations, it was probably a development of an existing theme, namely 
that of Iphigeneia as bride. It is of interest here that in one version she was 
actually married to Akhilleus and had a son by him.*° 

In Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Aulis the marriage to Akhilleus for which she 
is summoned by her father is of course only a device to encompass her sac- 
rifice. But the persistent presentation of this sacrifice in terms of marriage 
is due only in small part to the needs of the deception. The normal role of 
the proteleia, the sacrifice preliminary to marriage, appears to have been to 
give to the deity the life of an animal as a substitute for the life of the bride 
(n. 7 above). The rumour in the "”! Greek camp is that ‘they are offering 
the girl as a preliminary sacrifice to Artemis (433 Aptéu181 TpoteAifouor 
Thv vecvida). And Agamemnon pretends that the impending sacrifice to 
Artemis is the ‘premarital sacrifice for his child’ (718 1potéAeia ... marSos). 
The irony of the bride transformed from participant in the sacrifice to 
victim is sustained at 675, ‘for you will be standing near the yépvifes [lustral 
water], which could apply equally to bride and to victim,” and at 1475-9 


6 FGrH 325 Fr4(a) and (b) (fourth century BCE). 

237 Cf. e.g. Eur. IT 1450-61 and in general Brelich 1969: 241-78. 

8 Krateros FGrH 342 F9; Schol. Ar. Lys. 645; Burkert 1985: 263. 

3 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1883: 250. 

3 Nicander ap. Ant. Lib. Met. 27 (cf. Eur. ZA 1355-6, 940); Lycoph. Alex. 183, 324; Duris FGrH 76 F88. 

3 Cf. 1479, 1518, IT 58 etc., and a similar ambiguity at Aesch. Ag. 1036-8 (cf. §10). Cf. also Eur. ZA 
1080-8. 
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‘Lead me away... come, give me wreaths to put on — here is my hair to 
wreath — and streams of yépvifes’ (both bride and victim are adorned and 
led in procession).* She will be sacrificed as an ‘undefiled heifer’ raised not 
by cowherds but ‘with your mother, ... decked out as a bride for marriage 
with a descendant of Inakhos’ (1080-9): here the irony deploys a trad- 
itional comparison of the bride to a young animal leaving her mother.” 
As in Aeschylus (see §9a), the death of Iphigeneia in her proteleia is not 
imagined but real. The negative element prevails. 

Second, the arrival and final departure of Iphigeneia are presented in a 
manner evocative of the wedding. The elements of a normal wedding par- 
ticularly relevant here are the makarismos (‘blessing’) of the nuptial pair (n. 
5 above) and their arrival at the house of the groom in a cart accompanied 
by the mother of the bride and other women.*+ The moment of this arrival 
was a poignant stage, often depicted in Attic vase painting,” in the tran- 
sition of the bride to her new life, for it was here presumably that she was 
abandoned by her kin. 

Klytaimestra arrives as ‘leader of the bride’ (610) with Iphigeneia and 
her ‘bridal gifts’ (611) in front of the halls (685) of Agamemnon, in a cart or 
chariot (610, 616), to the accompaniment of a choral makarismos (590-7). 
Much concern is shown for the descent of Iphigeneia from the chariot 
(614-16). In the subsequent dialogue Agamemnon speaks of a ‘voyage’ 
(màoŭs)7 which Iphigeneia is to undertake ‘alone, separated from your 
father and mother’ (669), and which she takes to mean that she is to live 
in another household. He then bids her farewell, ‘go within the hall, ... 
kissing me and giving me your right hand, since you are going to dwell 
apart from your father for a long time’ (678-80), and disguises his grief as 
that felt by a father at the marriage of his daughter (688-90). 

The next episode, in which Klytaimestra meets with Akhilleus and 
discovers the truth from the old man, is followed by a choral song cele- 
brating the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. The aptness of this theme is 


» For other parallels between marriage and sacrifice see Vernant 1982b: chapter 7; Foley 1982 (on the 
JA; a longer version in Foley 1985: chapter 2). 

3 Seaford 1986b: 50-4; Sappho fr. 104(a); Soph. Trach. 527-30. 

3 Eur. JA 732; schol. Eur. Tro. 315; Ov. Her. 8.96; Nonnus, Dion. 46.304; and the vase paintings 
referred to in n. 115. I find that the evocation of the wedding by the chariot is suggested also by Foley 
1985: 70-1. 

35 Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. ‘Matrimonium 1652-3. 

There may well be much (early) interpolation or rewriting in this scene (Page 1934: 160-9); but 

even (early) interpolated lines are not necessarily thereby excluded from our argument, which is not 

concerned with the personality of Euripides. 

37 See also §9a below. 
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obvious. The offspring of the marriage was Akhilleus; and it forms a 
contrast with the present ‘marriage’ (note especially the reference to the 
makarismos at 1076-80: “Blessed did the gods make the wedding then ... 
and your head too the Argives will wreath’). But it should also be noted 
that the practice of referring to a paradigmatic mythical or divine marriage 
seems to have been a practice of the contemporary wedding ceremony.* 

The arrival of the Greeks to take Iphigeneia to her death produces the 
prospect of a scene familiar from certain descriptions of the wedding, 
the bride torn from the embrace of her mother (1367, 1460).%? Finally, 
the very last words of Iphigeneia evoke the predicament of the bride (1505— 
9): ‘torch-bearing day (Aaptradotxos Guépa) and light of Zeus, another 
life (aiédsva), another fate (uoipav) will I live in. Farewell dear light! (péos)’ 
The faint suggestion in Aaptadotyos of the wedding torches M”! of 
which Iphigeneia has been deprived‘? is strengthened by the subsequent 
suggestion of a change of dwelling place.* 


§3. Glauke in Euripides Medea. The dress and crown sent by Medea to 
the princess Glauke are a wedding gift, contributing to the traditional 
eudaimonia (‘blessedness’) of the bride (952-8). They are donned by the 
bride, who then admires herself in the mirror.*? But they turn out to be ‘an 
adornment of Hades’ (908 “AiSa xdopos), i.e. funerary dress.4? The unmar- 
ried girl was buried in her wedding dress and crown. 

In the wedding of Glauke the association of the wedding adornment 
(kdopuos) with death has become a reality. And the same is true of the 
journey: in 985 ‘she shall wear her bridal gown (vuupokouńosi) among 
the dead’ and in 1234-5 (significant even if interpolated) ‘she shall go to 


38 Ar. Av. 1731-44; Sapph. fr. 44 (if hymenaial), cf. fr. 218; Men. Rhet. 400.7—402.20 (includes Peleus 
and Thetis) etc.; [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 262; Claud. Epithal. Hon. Aug., praef and Sid. Apoll. Carm. 
14.26-30 (Peleus and Thetis); cf. Catull. 64. Note also the popularity of the wedding of Peleus and 
Thetis in vase painting, e.g. on a nuptial /ebes (ARV* 585.33). 

3 Catull. 62.21-2 (surely based on a Greek model); cf. Sappho fr. 104; Soph. Trach. 527-31; Eur. Hec. 
90-1, 207-9, 418, 611-12; Plut. Lyc. 15; Politis 1931: 281. Cf. Eur. ZA 1087. 

4 The absence or the extinguishing of the wedding torch was a topos of the death-instead-of- 

marriage theme (see above; e.g. Anth. Pal. 7.185; Bion 1.87; Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919: s.v. 

“‘Hymenaios’), and may be associated, as it seems to be here, with the darkness of Hades (e.g. Peek 

1955: no. 804). On the association of 9s, and especially torchlight, with owtnpia, see Fraenkel 

1950 on Aesch. Ag. 522; Thomson 1966 on Ag. 522, 935-71. 

Meaning lifetime, aicov might easily refer to the (new) lifetime that begins at marriage: Eur. Or. 603, 

Med. 243, Supp. 1005 (see §7d below), Alc. 475. For uoïpa and marriage see Ar. Av. 1734; Poll. Onom. 

3.38. And cf. Antiph. DK 87 B 49.3 (p. 357.15) KaivoU Satyovos &pxet, Kaivot TOTHOU. 

A scene depicted in Attic vase paintings (e.g. ARV 1476.3). 

Cf. e.g. Eur. HF 562, Bacch. 857. See also the attention paid to Pentheus’ dress (Med. 1161-2 with 

Bacch. 928-34, 1165-6 with 937-8). I suggest that Pentheus too is looking at a mirror (1987b). 
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the house of Hades due to her marriage with Jason’ — the destination of 
the bride’s journey is the house not of her husband but of Hades.** The 
association with death, one of the negative tendencies which in a normal 
wedding would be overcome in the rituals of transition and incorporation, 
has in the tragedy emerged as a triumphant reality. 


§4. The Danaids. Aeschylus’ Suppliants presents two central, closely related 
and unresolved problems. First, is the aversion of the Danaids to marriage 
in general or to marriage with their cousins in particular? Numerous 
passages may be deployed to support each alternative. Second, on what is 
the aversion based? On the one hand, for Thomson, the conflict is between 
the rule of exogamy and the principle embodied in the Attic law of the 
heiress, by which heiresses without brothers could be claimed in marriage 
by their kin, so as to keep the estate within the family.*° At the other 
extreme, Garvie maintains that ‘we must look for the Danaids’ motiv- 
ation purely in their own character, and not in any simple obedience to 
a supposed moral or social principle.“ Most recently, Friis Johansen and 
Whittle (henceforth FJW), while accepting the importance of the Attic 
law for evaluating the action of the Aigyptiads, insist that the Danaids do 
not in fact invoke the principle of exogamy or denounce the principle of 
endogamy.** And so what motivates them? Here, FJW, while stressing the 
importance of the violence of the Aigyptiads, nevertheless implicitly admit 
puzzlement.* 

It seems to me that progress on this front can be made only by the 
adoption of a new perspective. The attitude of the Danaids resembles in 
several respects the attitude associated with the Greek bride or her female 
companions, but taken to an exotic extreme. We are of course hampered 
in this comparison by the scarcity of direct evidence for the attitude and 
experience associated with the bride in fifth-century Attica. However, 
the coherence in various respects of the evidence for wedding ritual from 


“ See also nn. 11-17 above. 

4 Garvie 1969: 221; Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980: 1.30—-4. 

* Thomson 1946: 279-95. 

47 Garvie 1969: 221. 

* Friis Johansen and Whittle 1980 (henceforth FJW): 1.34-7. 

* “The reader may, at his or her own risk, take the themes of general aversion to marriage, hybris in the 
Aigyptiads and legally prescribed endogamy as suggesting various motives for the Danaids’ flight 
from their cousins, but the function of these themes in Supp. (and perhaps in the trilogy as a whole) 
is only that of placing the action in a complex and shifting perspective’ (FJ W: 1.37). 
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different times and places’? is such that the cautious use of evidence 
from one area to complement evidence from another is not necessarily 
illegitimate. 

The Danaids, lamenting and fearful of isolation from their kin, claim 
to have a ‘heart’ which '! is ‘without experience of tears.” In a passage of 
Sophocles’ Tiachiniae heavily influenced by the wedding song” Deianeira 
expresses to the leader of the chorus of girls the hope that they will not suffer 
what marriage has brought her, ‘but at present you are without experience’, 
and proceeds to illustrate the point by comparing the unmarried girl to a 
protected or untroubled young animal or blooming plant. This image seems 
to have been a topos of the wedding song. For example, Sappho fr. 104(a), 
whatever precisely the original text, probably compares or contrasts the separ- 
ation of the bride from her mother with the life of pastoral animals. Later in 
the Tiachiniae Deianeira as a bride is compared to a ‘lonely heifer’ suddenly 
separated from her mother.” In the Suppliants the Danaids call themselves 
‘a heifer (S&poAiv) pursued by wolves on sheer ridges’ (351-2), and associate 
themselves with the sufferings of their ancestor, the heifer Io (41), whom they 
twice call ‘mother’.*+ To the pastoral scene of her sufferings they regard them- 
selves as having returned.” Mention should perhaps also be made in this con- 
text of the image of the hawk preying on the nightingale (62) or dove (223-6; 
cf. [Aesch.] PV 857). It is true that this image does not appear in the meagre 
remains of the ancient wedding song; but it may be significant, in view of the 
demonstrable continuity of similar images in the wedding as well as of details 
of the ritual itself, that the image of the bird of prey catching a weaker bird 
(e.g. the partridge) is a feature of the Greek wedding song in the mediaeval 
and modern period.” 

The grazing animal may have to face not only isolation and beasts of 
prey but also subjection by humans. The verb CeUyvuui (‘yoke’), in active 


See $1 above; also the general treatments of the ceremony mentioned in n. 14. 

* Supp. 69-76; see also e.g. 748-9. 

2 Trach. 141-9; Seaford 1986b. 

5 529-30; see also Lycoph. Alex. 102; Eur. ZA 1083-8, Hel. 1476-8, Hec. 205-10 (cf. 90-1, 416-18, 526, 
612); Pind. Lsthm. 8.48. 

54 141, 539; cf. 51, 275. This appeal (1) expresses the Danaids’ claim on the Argives; (2) may express, 

according to the psychoanalytic analysis of Caldwell 1974: 45-70, their desire for a ‘fantasised 

mother’; (3) is highly apt for their quasi-hymenaial position, particularly given the hymenaial topos 

of the heifer parted from her mother. See also [Aesch.] PV 665-82. 

40-56, 538-40, 1063-6. Cf. PV 665-82, where Io is forced out (a@eiv) of the parental home to 

become a heifer on the margins of the land. Murray 1958 ignores the ritual dimension. 

Seaford 1986b: esp. nn. 10, 14, 20, 24; Koukoules 1951: 88-92, 101-19, 148-85; Politis 1931: 281. 

Politis 1931: 283; Danforth 1982: 114; Zakhos 1966: 66, 132; cf. Aleman fr. 82. 
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or middle form, is regularly used in tragedy to express what a man does to a 
woman in marrying her. Zeus in giving Thetis as wife to Peleus ‘subdued 
her to her husband’ (I. 18.432 &v8pi Sdyaooev). “Thus, runs a bucolic 
simile, ‘would a tamed bride (vúupa Spa6eio’) grieve’ (Theoc. Jd. 8.91). 
The Danaids compare themselves to a S&uoAis (‘heifer’, see above), a word 
cognate with Saudla (‘subdue’, ‘tame’) and applied to an animal (gen- 
erally female) not yet tamed or subdued. At 144-53 they invoke Artemis 
to help &Suntos åSuhTg (‘she untamed for me untamed’), and express 
the desire, as the offspring of Io, ‘to escape the beds of men, unmarried, 
untamed (&Séuatov)’. They do not want to be the ‘servants’ (Suddsis®°) of 
the sons of Aigyptos (335); and the threat of seizure makes them shout ‘I 
am being subdued!’ (905 S&uvayan). The image of the murderous Danaids 
as ‘lionesses who have chanced upon calves’ (Hor. Carm. 3.11.41) expresses 
not only savagery but also the reversal of the hymenaial image of the heifer 
subdued. 

When Deianeira praises the life of the unmarried girl, she alludes to 
the hymenaial imagery not only of the untroubled animal but also of the 
protected, flowering plant.“ We find plant images used on the one hand to 
praise bride or groom,” and on the other hand, like the animal imagery, 
to express the negative aspect of the loss of girlhood: in Sappho a hyacinth 
trodden ''”! down by herdsmen, and an apple threatened by the apple- 
pickers; in the Trachiniae a plant growing up ‘in its own place’ (xapoiow 
aúToŬ), protected from the weather; in Catullus a flower plucked from a 
sheltered garden.® We should compare those epitaphs such as the one from 
Leontopolis (first century cE)“ in which the girl, buried in her wedding 
attire, was about to leave her father’s house to be wed when ‘like a rose in 
a garden flourishing from the dew’s moisture, Hades has suddenly come 
and snatched me away’. 


Eur. Bacch. 468, Phoen. 337, 1366, IA 698, Tro. 676, Alc. 994; cf. Soph. Trach. 536; Eur. El. 99, Hipp. 
549, Supp. 822; and esp. Soph. fr. 583. Cf. Xen. Oec. 7.18-19; Ap. Rhod. 4.96; Suda and Hsch. s.v. 
guyóv; [Dion. Hal.] Epid. 262; etc. (Magnien 1936: 130-1). 

° Cf. Timarete before her wedding dedicating her childish things to Artemis Limnatis, képa Kópa, 
as èmeikés (Anth. Pal. 6.280); Seaford 1985": 321-2 on Soph. El. 1238-9. The Danaids’ devotion to 
Artemis (see e.g. 1031) is of course not an explanation of their hostility to marriage (as believed by 
some) but a consequence of it. 

A word associated with S&uvapoı (see FJ W: ad loc.). 

See Easterling 1982: ad loc.; Seaford 1986b. 

® E.g. Sappho fr. 115, and 117“ (L-P Addenda); Theoc. /d. 18.30; Seaford 1986b: 52 n. 10; add Eur. 
Hipp. 630, Med. 231 (cf. 242); Greg. Naz. PG 37.1493.186 vuupiov tuvetovtes éoikdTa Epvel KAA; 
Galavotti 1935: 234.29-30 and 235.64. 

Sappho frr. 105a, b; cf. Himer. Or. 9 (Colonna); Soph. Trach. 144-7; Catull. 62.39-47; cf. e.g. Politis 
1931: 281. 

Peek 1955: no. 1238; cf. e.g. nos. 1162.8, 1801; Alexiou 1974: 195. 
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It is in the light of this tradition that we should understand the word 
apodporros (‘plucked unripe’) at Aesch. Sept. 333 (see $12 below), as well as 
three passages from the Suppliants. Danaos, concerned with the possibility 
of male admiration in Argos, says of his daughters ‘the tender bloom is 
not at all easy to guard: man and beast destroy it’ (998-9). And when the 
Danaids sing about the possibility of war, ‘let the flower of youth remain 
unplucked, let mortal-destroying Ares, Aphrodite’s bedfellow, not shear 
away its bloom’ (663-6),® the reference to Aphrodite implies the familiar 
idea that what warfare is for the young man marriage is for the girl,“ and 
therefore the hope in this case that the plucking of the bloom of youth can 
be avoided for both sexes. 

About their prospective Egyptian bridegrooms, on the other hand, the 
Danaids sing “Let [Zeus] look upon human violence, with which the stem 
thrives (vecZe1°”) and flourishes by means of marriage with us’ (104-6). 
Normally the bridegroom is praised by a comparison with a plant (see 
n. 62 above). But here the comparison has been reversed to express female 
disapproval. I suspect that this kind of reversal derives from the amoebean 
form exemplified by Catullus 62, in which the male chorus respond to 
the girls’ complaints (cruel Hesperus, the bride as a plucked flower) by 
praising Hesperus and comparing the bride to a vine needing the support 
of an elm. I will return to this point below. 

Many of the passages discussed, in the Suppliants and elsewhere, seem to 
impute brutality to the male. There are in fact scattered pieces of evidence 
for the expression of fear in the ceremony by the bride (see n. 3 above). 
Certain features of the fifth-century Attic wedding ceremony (lifting the 
bride, yelp étri kaptré) have been interpreted as a rite of abduction. And 
in certain vase paintings (notably an Attic skyphos of ¢.430) the abduction 
of an obviously reluctant Persephone by Hades in his chariot resembles 
the wedding scenes in so many respects that it has been suggested® that 
her reluctance reflects a real-life marriage ritual, in which the bride may 
be imagined as a departing soul. If so, this is further confirmation that 
the wedding was associated with death, and further light on the ease with 


% Cf. Pind. Pyth. 9.37 èk Aexéwv kepar peiaSéa Troiav, LO9—I1 xYpuooTEPavou é of “HBas kapTrdv 


àvðńoavT &troSpéwar eBeAov (Carson 1982). 

Vernant 1982b: 23. 

Cf. tò yap vedZov ... at Soph. Trach. 144-50 (and n. 33 above). 

Jenkins 1983 and Sourvinou-Inwood 1987. It is interesting that at Iambl. VP 18.84 certain rituals to 
which the bride is subjected are explained by her position as suppliant. 

% Jenkins 1983: 142. 
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which the death of the unmarried girl is imagined as seizure by Hades as 
husband (see above). 

The Danaids face abduction by the black”? Aigyptiads. They also describe 
themselves as lamenting, firstly in fear of being without ọiño1 (family and 
friends) in Argos (69-76), and then again, following their description of the 
Aigyptiads as ‘a stem flourishing by means of marriage with us, their minds 
deaf to persuasion, with a frenzied purpose and inescapable goad’ (kévtpov 
&puKtov) (105-10), they continue” ‘such wretched sufferings I shriek ... 
while still living I honour myself with lamentations’ (112-16): that is to 
say, their lamentation for themselves as if already dead” seems to emerge 
from consideration of the sexual aggressiveness of the Aigyptiads. xévtpov 
(‘goad’) is an image of sexual desire, ambiguous here” inasmuch as !"¥! 
ëxov can mean both ‘feeling’ and ‘wielding’. &puxtov (‘inescapable’) with 
its connotation of death” provides a bridge between the demands of male 
sexuality (more specifically the phallic Kévtpov &@uKtov) and lamenta- 
tion.” In addition, the association of death (particularly of a virgin) with 
marriage sometimes extends to an assimilation of the destruction of the 
body to the first physical contact of the married pair.”° Accordingly, the 
Danaids’ threat of suicide is presented as a preference not only for one 
husband (Hades) rather than another, but also for one kind of physical 
contact rather than another. For that seems to be the point of the corrupt 
lines 788-92 Ao 8 äv tuopoiuou | Bedxou TuxXEivt èv capydvais, 
| trpiv d&vdp’ dtreuxTov THBe xpippfvar xpot | tedtrap Bavovcas [87] 
‘AiSas &véooor (‘I wish I could tobtain a deadly nooset among my woven 
clothes, before a loathed man draws near to my skin — before that may 
Hades lord it over me in death’).”” The basic meaning of capyévn seems 
to be ‘plaited work’ (FJW). And so its point here may be to assimilate the 


7° The emphasis (719, 745) on their blackness, as they approach intent on abduction, may connote 
death. If it is thought that this can be no more than realistic detail, cf. the black Egyptian Zeus- 
Hades gaining access to Io in Soph. Jnachos (Seaford 1980). And other references in Supp. to black 
skin (of the Danaids) certainly connote death (154; Seaford 1980: 24; cf. also 785, 790-1, 778). 

7 I omit the very corrupt line m1. 

7 Cf. Soph. Ant. 806-16; Seaford 1984c": 254. 

3 As noted by FJW, who also suggest an allusion to Io. 

74 Cf. e.g. Simon. PMG 520.4; Soph. Ant. 361-2; Peek 1955: nos. 1039.7, 1593-1. 

7 Cf. Simon. (FGE 406-7) otk émiSav vúupsia A€xn katéßnv Tov &uKTOV | PdpyiTrtros av8ñs 
Depoepdvns P&Aayov. And Soph. Ant. 788, 799 mentions the inescapability of Eros in a context 
which combines the themes of marriage and death (cf. e.g. 804 Tov TayKottav ... PAauov). See 
also Eur. Med. 531, 634-5 (the &uxtos arrows of love); also perhaps Aesch. Supp. 784. 

76 Cf. Eur. Supp. 1019-30, Heracl. 913-16, Cyc. 514-15; Pind. fr. 128c.7; Soph. Trach. 662 (cf. 833, 857-8, 

etc.); Eur. Hec. 367-8. See also below on Soph. OT, Trach. and Ant., and Aesch. Ag. (§6). 

The text as printed by FJ W. With évéooo1 they compare 906 évaxtas meaning husbands. Cf. also 

804-5 (with kotta cf. e.g. Soph. Ant. 804, OC 1706; Aesch. Ag. 1494). 
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noose to something woven or plaited? which would touch, surround or 
clasp the head or body of the bride (the crown? the girdle?). If this seems 
far-fetched, three considerations should be noted. First, capyévois is, as 
FJW argue, unlikely to be corrupt.” Second, in a story told by Plutarch 
(Mor. 253d) a virgin undoes her girdle (Ccovn) and uses it to hang herself 
in order to avoid rape. This form of death is interpreted by Helen King 
as an inversion of marriage: the undoing of the girdle is associated with 
marriage, but hanging, unlike marriage, produces no bloodshed.*° Third, 
there is a similar perversity in the stress laid on the fineness of the woven 
cloth in which Antigone is found hanged (Soph. Anz. 1222 Bpdxo pitodet 
oivddvos kaðnuuévny), clasped by Haimon. Indeed, the presentation of 
the death of Antigone as a wedding, both in her passage to the tomb/bridal 
chamber (891 TUuBos ... vusgetov) and in the messenger’s narrative, is so 
pervasive that I believe that the attire in which she goes there, and with 
which she hangs herself, is bridal. Then as now in Greece, the unmarried 
might go to their tombs dressed for the wedding.” 

The association between marriage for a girl and death, based as it is 
largely on a manifold resemblance (details of the ceremonies, abduction 
by a male, fear of the unknown, etc.), facilitates the association here of 
the sexual aggression of the suitors with self-lamentation and death. If 
the ancient Greek wedding also sometimes included elements of lamenta- 
tion, this would be one of a large number of points of continuity with the 
modern Greek wedding.” An (apparently Hellenistic) epitaph® speaks of a 
girl who neither came to the bridal chamber nor heard the wedding song. 
Catullus in his free translation of Callimachus speaks of the ‘feigned tears’ 
of brides, ‘which they pour out abundantly at the threshold of the bridal 
chamber’.** Proclus says that the wedding song was sung ‘from a sense of 
loss of, and in search of, Hymenaios ... whom they say disappeared after 
marriage’. Hymenaios is often depicted in art with a sad expression.*® And 


78 Cf. tAeKktois at Soph. OT 1264 and ptose: at Ant. 1222 (see below). 

7 In fact the only plausible replacement I can think of is the slight change Zapyévaus (occurs else- 
where only in schol. Opp. Hal. 1.100 meaning tawia), which would in fact suit my argument 
somewhat better. 6aveiv for tuxeiv in 789 would remove all the problems noted by FJW, but the 
corruption would be hard to account for. 

King 1983: 118-21; Loraux 1985: 34-5, 41-5, 105 n. 15. 

% Peek 1955: no. 1238.3; Eur. Tro. 1218-20. 

> See e.g. Politis 1931: 278-9; Danforth 1982: 74-9; Alexiou 1974: 120-2. 

% Peek 1955: no. 947.4: from the second or first century BCE, provenance unstated. 

8% Catull. 66.16-7; cf. also 61.81 flet quod ire necesse est; etc. (nn. 2 and 3 above). 

3 Procl. Chrest. ap. Phot. Bibl. 239 (321.1.19-22 Bekker); cf. also Tzetz. Chil. 13.606 (the wedding song 
sung by &€otreuydyevor &paviow maotáðosş; cf. 600). 

Daremberg and Saglio 1877—1919: s.v. ‘Hymenaios’ 335. 
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he has a habit of turning wedding celebrations into funeral lamentations.*” 
Pindar groups together three kinds of song for the untimely deaths of, 
respectively, Linos, Hymenaios, ‘whom the last of hymns [i.e. lamenta- 
tion] snatched away at night as his skin was first touched in marriage’ 
(èv yá&uois xpoiZduevov), and "4! Jalemos.** It has been argued that this 
means that Pindar regarded these three kinds of song as various forms of 
the dirge (@pñvos).® In a comparable focusing of the negative emotions 
of the wedding onto a mythical figure, the girls of Troizen cut their hair 
before their weddings (in mourning) and shed tears for Hippolytos.’° The 
Danaids return to the association of the proposed marriage with death in 
the song that concludes the play: ‘not by compulsion may the téAos [con- 
summation] of Aphrodite come. May this prize be a Stygian one’ (un&’ úm’ 
avaryKas TEAos €AGO1 Kubepsias. ZTUy10v TréAo1 TOS’ &BAov).” Marriage 
and death are both consummations (tgAn).°* The Danaids desire the TéAos 
of this marriage (if inevitable) to be the tTéAos of death. 

This final song, it is generally agreed, is divided between two parties. 
FJW have recently produced a very powerful case for assigning the other 
part to a chorus consisting not, as often believed, of the Danaids’ maids, 
but of the Argive bodyguards. I would like to add the suggestion that the 
song is influenced by, and would evoke in the minds of the audience, the 
wedding song. The only surviving wedding song that consists of a dialogue 
between a male and a female chorus is the very Greek Catullus 62. But 
there are suggestions of the practice in the fragments of Sappho.” And 
in one of the two surviving fragments of the Danaid trilogy itself there is 
mention of young men and young women singing the song sung on the 
morning after the wedding night (see below). 

In Catullus 62 the young men take up and reverse the themes of the girls’ 
complaints (cruel Hesperus, the bride as a plucked flower), and thereby 
attempt to persuade them and the bride of the desirability of marriage 
(Hesperus is praised, the girl is like a vine needing support). Persuasion 


87 Alexiou and Dronke 1971: 830-7; see also n. 20 above. 

Fr. 128c.7-8 (the text is uncertain); with ypoi@opevov cf. n. 76 above. 

Cannata Fera 1980; cf. Alexiou 1974: 57-8. 

°° Eur. Hipp. 1425-9; Pausan. 2.32.1; “The tears which they weep for him flow at the same time for that 
part of their own selves which, with that gesture and on that day, has gone forever’ (Fauth 1959: 392— 
3); cf. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1891: 27; Séchan 1911: 115-20. On the hair see Fauth 1959: 389-93. 

9 1031-3; for the text and interpretation see FJW: ad loc. I discuss this song in more detail in Seaford 

1984-5. 

This point is made explicit by Artem. 2.49; see also Fischer 1965: 52, 56-7. 

Frr. 27.10, 30.6-7, 43.8-9; Burnett 1983: 218; see also Sen. Med. 108; Himer. Or. 9.21; Procl. Chrest. 

ap. Phot. Bibl. 239 (321.1.17-19 Bekker). There are choirs of youths and maidens in the wedding 

procession in [Hes.] Sc. 276-84. 
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(Peitho) was according to Plutarch one of the deities needed by people 
about to marry (oi yauotvtes), the others being Zeus Teleios, Hera Teleia, 
Aphrodite and Artemis.” 

Turning to the final song of the Suppliants we find that Zeus, Hera, 
Aphrodite, Artemis and Peitho are in fact all mentioned within lines 
1030—41, along with Pothos (‘Longing’) and Harmonia. The Danaids have 
praised the fertility of Argos and then appealed to Artemis and rejected 
the consummation (téAos) of Aphrodite (1023-33). The young men’s 
response begins “This kind-hearted swarm, not unmindful of Kypris’ (1034 
KutrpiS0s 8 otK dueAns Eopds 68° eigpeov).2 éopos 68’ (‘this swarm’) 
is always taken to refer to the young men. But the possibility should be 
considered of at least a secondary reference to the Danaids. At 223 the 
Danaids are called Eopds &s5 TreAe1&Soov (‘a swarm as of doves’). The young 
men may be almost playfully picking up the Danaids’ praise of fertility 
(see esp. 1028 troAUTeKvo1, ‘having many children’) as an indication of 
their interest in Aphrodite despite their explicit rejection at 1031-3. This 
interpretation coheres well with the association by Aphrodite herself of 
the fertility of nature with marriage later in the trilogy (probably indeed 
in the act of persuading the Danaids of the desirability of a marriage: see 
below). And with the almost playful spirit compare Catullus 62.37, where 
the young men say of the girls’ complaints “What then if they carp at the 
one they silently want?’ 

The Argive soldiers then go on to praise Aphrodite and associate her 
with the other deities of marriage (see above). They also respond to the 
Danaids’ association of the téAos of marriage with death by observing, 
in the corresponding place in the verse,” that the teAeuté?” (‘end’) of 
t) marriage has happened to many women in the past. The Danaids 
respond by invoking Zeus on their own side (1052-3) and rejecting per- 
suasion (1055 ‘you would charm the uncharmable’; cf. 1040 ‘Persuasion the 
charmer’). Still, the girls do then admit that the mind of Zeus, which for 
the young men is associated with marriage, is obscure (1057-8), and the 
manner of their second appeal to Zeus to avert the marriage ‘implicitly 
admits the existence of acceptable forms of marriage (yéos)’.%* 


9% Mor. 264b; cf. also Diod. Sic. 5.73.2; schol. Ar. Thesm. 973. Peitho and marriage: refs. in Buxton 
1982: 35 (add Pind. Pyth. 9.39; Himer. Or. 9.19); Sourvinou-Inwood 1987: 145-6. 

35 Geopuds mss.; for the case for Eopds see FJ W. See also n. 106 below. 

1050-1; and note 1033 TéAo1 = 1051 TréAél. 

97 On the ambiguity of teAeuté see nn. 161, 197 below. 

FJW on 1062-7. I adopt their distribution of the lines in this passage, which is in essentials certainly 

correct. 
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As in Catullus 62, the male chorus picks up and reverses what has been 
said by the female. But whereas in Catullus, as in a normal marriage, the 
male persuasion is imagined to be successful, in Aeschylus it is at best par- 
tially so, as we see more clearly of course in the sequel. The only Danaid 
to spare her husband is Hypermestra, who then, according to Pausanias 
(2.21.1), dedicated a temple of Artemis Peitho in Argos. The Suppliants 
ends on a note of anxiety” comparable to the ending of Agamemnon or 
Choephori, except that here the anxiety is enriched by the subtle evocation 
of a familiar process which would normally, outside the theatre, end with 
the acquiescence and incorporation of the bride. 

To the other two plays of the trilogy there are only two fragments which 
can be confidently assigned. One of them (fr. 43) is transmitted as follows: 


Kétreita & iol Aaumtpòv Aiou pdos 
Ews èysipœw TPEULEVEIS TOUS vuupious 
vouoiol GévTav OÙV KÓpOIŞ TE KAİ KOpats. 


Although the theme seems reasonably clear, the hymenaios diegertikos sung 
the morning after the wedding night, the fragment appears badly corrupt. 
The replacement of eioi with cette and of éyeipw with éyeion (Wilamowitz) 
is an improvement; but the latter part of the fragment has remained 
obscure. We should read trpeuyeveis ToIs vu@iors vópous™® ueĝévTæœv, and 
translate ‘and then when dawn arouses the radiant light of the sun, let 
them sing with the youths and girls songs to propitiate the bridegrooms’. 
Compare e.g. Aesch. Pers. 609 tratpi (i.e. the dead Dareios) tpeupeveis 
xods, Cho. 823-4 vouov ueðńoouev. When the young men (xdpo1) and 
young women (xdpa1)'* come to sing the diegertikos, the bridegrooms will 
be dead, murdered by the brides, rather as in Euripides the girls come to 
sing a wedding song for the dead Phaithon which, because he has in fact 
just been killed, is soon followed by a lament.’ What is envisaged (by 
Danaos?) in this fragment is that the brides are to sing a song to propitiate'® 


A comparable point is made about the metre of the exodus by Rash 1981: 194, 199: ‘the [thematic] 
clash is summarised a final time in metrical form ... The decisive “victory” of the Danaids’ attitude 
is reflected ... by the appearance of the lekythion which represents suicide, death, and murder 
to come’. 

One ms. (B) has vopois (rather than vópoio1). 

1! Interpretation of the fragment has been hindered in part by the mistaken view, derived from 
the scholiast on Pindar (Pyth. 3.27) who quotes the passage, and Hsch. 11.526 Schmidt, that oùv 
KOpols Te Kal Kdpats was a stereotyped wish for children of the marriage. Cf. Lambin 1986, which 
appeared too late for consideration here. 

2 Eur. Phaeth. 227-44, 270-83; cf. IT 365-8, Tro. 351-2; Soph. fr. 725; Alexiou and Dronke 
1971: 833, 835. 

13 Propitiation was a function even of the normal lament: Alexiou 1974: 55, 182. 
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the husbands they have murdered. Whether this is imagined as being sung 
alongside or instead of the diegertikos, the result is a fine example of an idea 
to which tragedy constantly returns: the often horrific contrast between 
songs opposed in mood.’ 

We do not know, of course, how the trilogy ended. One suggestion 
is that the confirmation of the institution of marriage was accompanied, 
perhaps as a means of reconciling women to marriage, by the foundation 
of a festival conducted by married women in the interests of fertility, the 
Thesmophoria. It has been pointed out that according to Herodotus the 
ritual (teeth) called Thesmophoria by the Greeks was brought from Egypt 
by the Danaids, and that the Danaids ^ are independently associated 
with the watering of the Argolid.' One further connection remains to 
be suggested. On the one hand the Thesmophoria is a festival in which, 
as in Aphrodite’s speech in the Danaid trilogy (see below), agricultural 
fertility is associated with the fertility of women. But on the other hand 
the festival is characterised by an ‘emphatic anti-sexual ethos’ (abstin- 
ence, violence against male intruders), which can be seen as the negative 
side of its function as a fertility rite,” and which may perhaps have been 
associated with the ethos and behaviour of the Danaids, particularly if they 
were eventually reconciled to marriage by Aphrodite’s linking of marriage 
with the agricultural fertility produced by the union of heaven and earth 
(see below). 

This is of course speculative. But if there is any truth in it, it would 
exemplify a phenomenon found elsewhere in tragedy: the pitiable events 
of the play provide the original reason (aïtıov) for the negative tendency of 
a ritual. The most obvious example is from the Hippolytus: girls before their 
marriage will henceforth lament for Hippolytos (see above). Less obvious 
is the Bacchae: the sufferings of Pentheus represent in an extreme form the 
sufferings of the initiand into the Dionysiac mysteries, which are founded 
at the end of the play. As for Aeschylus, the only genuine extant ending 


14 E.g. Aesch. Ag. 707-11, Cho. 342-3, Sept. 868-70, 915-21, Pers. 605; Soph. Phil. 212-19, fr. 861; 
Eur. Ale. 760 (81006 8 HW én KAUEIV), 922, Supp. 975-6, Hec. 685-7, HF 751-2, IT 184-5, 221-8, 
365-8, Tro. 121, 148-52, 336 (cf. 351-2); fr. 122; fr: trag. adesp. 663.1618; cf. e.g. Ov. Her. 12.139-40; 
Anth. Pal. 7.711. The contrast is particularly effective if the songs also have elements in common. 
Hdt. 2.171.2-3; Hes. fr. 128. Robertson 1924: 51-3; Thomson 1946: 279-95. The Thesmophoria was 
apparently first suggested in 1838 by A. Tittler (Garvie 1969: 227). 

See e.g. Nilsson 1967: 465. It is interesting in this connection to consider the mss. reading 8eouds 
at Aesch. Supp. 1034. 

107 Parker 1983: 81; Burkert 1985: 244; Detienne 1977: 78-81. 

“The ritual focuses attention on the idea of productive sexual union by a paradoxical temporary 
insistence on its opposite’ (Parker 1983: 83). 

? Seaford r981a; cf. also Eur. Med. 1382 with Brelich 1969; and JT 1454, 1459 with Brelich 1969: 242-6. 
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of a trilogy, in the Eumenides, is in this respect barely comparable: the cult 
of the Eumenides is founded in Athens. But it does provide a parallel to 
reconciliation of the defeated party by re18 (‘persuasion’) and to the reso- 
lution of conflict in the foundation of a cult associated with the fertility 
of the land. On the other hand, a major objection to this view is that no 
evidence survives for a substantial connection between the Thesmophoria 
and marriage."° I would like therefore to make another suggestion. 

Hyginus (273) mentions games at Argos founded by Danaos ‘with song 
at the marriage of his daughters, whence the word Aymenaeus .™ Much in 
Hyginus derives from tragedy.”* If the trilogy concluded with the institu- 
tion of the wedding song, perhaps in the context of a remarriage of the 
Danaids, this would be a good example of the kind of tragic aitiov just 
described. In the trilogy pitiable events and female reluctance and lamen- 
tation are expressed in songs which resemble formal wedding songs. The 
antithetical character of these songs, which arises naturally out of the story, 
may, in the context of the successful hymenaial transition at the end of the 
trilogy and the foundation of the formal wedding song, have been adduced 
to explain the antithetical character of the formal wedding song. 

‘The case for supposing that the remarriage (with Greeks this time) was 
represented, or at least prepared for, at the end of the trilogy is much 
stronger than is realised by those who support it.™ This is because a remar- 
riage provides such an excellent context for the only other fragment that 
certainly belongs to the trilogy (fr. 44), in which Aphrodite describes the 
action of desire (pas) in uniting heaven and earth and thereby produ- 
cing the fertility that benefits mankind. She concludes ‘[the earth] ... is 
brought to fulfilment by the marriage with rain: I am in part the cause’ 
(èk votiZovtos yápou | TéAe1ds éoTi. | TaVv 8 èyò Trapaitios — the textual 
problem does not affect my point). This time, as opposed to the ending of 
the first play of the trilogy, the persuasion, uttered by the goddess herself, 
is successful. The presence of '”| Aphrodite even at the ordinary weddings 
of mortals is imagined by, among many others, Sappho, and in the topoi 


uo Although cf. Robertson 1924: 53, who cites Callim. Hymn 6.19; Verg. Aen. 4.58; Calvus ap. Serv. ad 
Verg. Aen. 4.58; Plut. Mor. 138b. Cf. Hom. Od. 23.296. And the participants in the Thesmophoria 
are (mainly or) entirely married women: Parker 1983: 83; Detienne 1977: 76-82; Burkert 1985: 242. 
filiarum nuptiis cantu, unde hymenaeus dictus. Cf. Pind. Pyth. 9, where the Danaids’ (second) 
husbands are chosen by an athletic contest (also in Pausan. 3.12.2; Apollod. Bibl. 2.1.5). The dis- 
appearance of Hymenaios on his wedding night is associated with Argos at Tzetz. Chil. 13.599; 
schol. //. 18.493; etc. (Roscher 1884—1937: 1.2801). 

™ E.g. fora detail of Aeschylus’ Lycurgus trilogy preserved only in Hyginus see Sutton 1975b: 356-60. 
"3 Listed by Garvie 1969: 226. 
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prescribed by Menander Rhetor;"* her characteristic role is to persuade 
the bride or to bring her to the groom."’ We sometimes find Aphrodite 
depicted with the bride in classical Attic vase painting.”° And the role of 
sexual union in the cosmos and in nature, for example in the union of 
heaven and earth, was a topos at least of the later wedding ceremony."” 

We may now return to the problem of the motivation of the Danaids, 
which can be seen in a new light. Given that their attitude and actions 
exemplify that apparently fascinating disruptive victory of the negative 
over the positive tendency in marital ritual that is a general feature of tra- 
gedy, the theme of endogamy is particularly well chosen as an agent of 
the disruption. It is not that a man claiming a bride under the law of 
the heiress might do so with a special degree of selfish and dominating 
urgency, conceivable though this is. More important is the motivation 
made explicit in 335-9: 


Xo. as uh yévœwpar uwis Aiyutrtou yével. 

Ba. móTepa Kat’ ëxðpav, Ù TO uh Béuis Adyers; 
Xo. Tis © äv pidous &voïTo TOÙŞ KEKTNUÉVOUSŞ; 
Ba. o€évos uv oUTWS ueïov aŬŭetTaı BpoTois. 
Xo. Kal Suotuyotvtwv y’ eÙuaps åmtaAayh. 


Chorus: So that I might not be enslaved to the clan of Aigyptos. 


King: Do you say this because of hatred, or because of unlawfulness? 
Chorus: Who would buy their kin as masters? 
King: In this way there is a great increase in strength for men. 


Chorus: And an easy separation, if things go wrong. 


At 337 the mss. have d&vorto, and editors are divided between voito and 
avoito. FJW print giAoto’ avorto, with a lacuna of two lines after 337 to 
account for o&tas in 338. But with this one might expect the singular tov 
KexTnyévov. And giAous avoito makes good sense without the need for a 
lacuna: ‘who would buy (cf. Eur. Med. 232-4) piñor as masters?’, implying 


"4 Sappho fr. 194; Men. Rhet. 412.12 eikds Trapeivat ..., 407.7 (cf. 404.19-25, 406.19-24; Dracontius 
6; etc. (Reitzenstein 1900: 97-9). 

"5 E.g. Men. Rhet. 407.7; Claud. Epithal. Hon. Aug. 251-85; Stat. Silv. 1.2 etc. (Reitzenstein 1900: 97— 
9); cf. Eur. Hipp. 553 (at the ‘wedding’ of Herakles and Iole) AAkunvas tók Kutrpis é€éSeoxev. 
ARV 1317.1 and 1317.3 both probably depict a bride with Aphrodite and Peitho (cf. also e.g. 1325.27, 
1328.99). Cf. Eur. Hel. 1120-1 (quoted at n. 191 below). 

"6 E.g. ARV 1126.6, 1133.196. 

"7 Men. Rhet. 401, 408.1319; [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 262; Himer. Or. 9.8 etc. (Reitzenstein 1900: 97-9). 
If it dates back to the fifth century, then Aphrodite’s speech might even have been presented as an 
aition for it. Cf. §1 (Antigone); Procl. In Ti. 293c (111.176.26-8 Diehl) 6 8 (Heaven—Earth union 
the first y&pos, etc.) Kai of Beopol TÕv ABnvatov eiSdtes TpooéTaTTov oùpav& Kai yÅ TpoTEAEiV 
Tous YOUS. 
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(in response to 336) paradoxical hostility (#x8pa) against pido, ‘kin’, who 
would normally also be ‘dear’."* Now whatever the truth of this much 
disputed problem, it is undisputed that 338 is an argument in favour of the 
marriage. But if so, then the Danaids’ reply (339) must express agreement 
with and development of Pelasgos’ observation;"? and so it cannot refer, as 
Garvie would have it, simply to the ease with which Pelasgos can abandon 
the Danaids.”° The ‘release’ (maay) must rather be a feature of the 
marriage, clearly divorce?” The objection that ‘divorce would be the very 
thing that the Danaids would presumably want’™ has no weight, for it is 
perfectly consistent for a woman to point to the ease with which she may 
be abandoned (and thereby perhaps isolated and disgraced) as one of a 
number of objections to entering in a marriage, particularly if "^ it is a 
specific response to the specific point made by Pelasgos. Another objec- 
tion, that the Danaids’ murder of their husbands is even more disreputable 
than divorce,” is equally irrelevant, as it ignores the Danaids’ various pos- 
sible motives for the murder, e.g. resistance to defloration, revenge, certain 
and immediate freedom from the Aigyptiads. If 338 refers to the accumu- 
lation of property within the household by kinship marriage,’ then it 
coheres very well with our reading not only of 337 but also of 339. For a 
girl who marries one of her father’s kinsmen will of course encounter loy- 
alty between them and her husband. She will be without separate kinsmen 
of her own to support her in a conflict.” Hence perhaps the particular 


"8 Perhaps also therefore TO u @épis: see in detail Thomson 1971 and 1946: 302-6, 450. There is no 
substance in the objection of FJW that ‘“pfAous can hardly mean “relation”, as the idea of intermar- 
riage is not alluded to until 387ff’ (it is mentioned there by Pelasgos!). They also object to @voito 
by comparing 202; but the Danaids need not have been penniless in Egypt. dvoyon does not seem 
to occur elsewhere in Attic (though cf. 6votafdyevan at Aesch. Supp. 10). 
Denniston 1954: 157-8; Kat ... ye is found in the play also at 296, 313, 468. 
Garvie 1969: 220; similarly FJ W: ad loc., who find an implausible link with 338 in the idea of male 
domination, which both gives the husband power and allows Pelasgos to abandon the Danaids 
easily! FJW also object that 5uotuxoUvtewv should refer to their present misfortune, and that it 
is hard to see ‘what sort of misfortune they can envisage as inducing their cousins to dissolve the 
union’. But the point is that the Danaids seem to envisage their present misfortune, isolation and 
hostility as continuing into the marriage. 

= So Tucker, Headlam, Thomson etc. Cf. Page 1938 on Eur. Med. 236-7; Stevens 1971 on Eur. 
Andr. 592. 

= Garvie 1969: 220; similarly FJ W: ad loc.; this pseudo-problem prompts Mackinnon 1978: 78 to take 
the line as an indignant question implying that divorce is ot easy. 

13 Mackinnon 1978: 77. 

24 Thomson 1971: 29 compares Pind. Jsthm. 3.2. and Eur. El. 427. 

25 Thomson 1971: 29 cites Plut. Quaest. Rom. 289e (the Romans, unlike the Greeks, prohibit such 
marriages) ‘... or because, seeing that women need many supporters due to their vulnerability, 
they did not want them to live in marriage with relatives, in order that if their husbands did them 
wrong their relatives would come to their aid’. And see also the protection offered by the Attic state 
(together with 6 BouAdyevos): n. 129 below. 
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aptness of the plural pidous ... Kextnyévous. Furthermore, a dowry nor- 
mally protected a woman from easy divorce, because it had in Attic law 
to be returned, in the event of a divorce, to her former kyrios (male legal 
guardian).'*° However, ‘the epikleros [‘heiress’] had no such leverage; she 
could not take her fortune and return to her former kyrios, for it was to 
him that she was married’."” She was therefore in an exposed position. 


‘The epikleros was in a sense an heiress, in that the estate always passed to the 
oikos of which she was a member; but the property was her husband’s, and 
the only check upon her husband’s ability to spend it was the danger of a 
lawsuit when her children came of age and took it over.’ 


Vulnerable in these and various other ways, the epikleros was in fact put 
under the protection of the archon.” But of course this civilised protection 
by the Attic state was not imagined as available to the Danaids. Indeed, 
the Danaids, not unlike Orestes in the Oresteia, represent the kind of prob- 
lematic case which required, historically, the intervention of the state in an 
area originally regulated by the kin. 

What this problematic case means for the Danaids is an enhanced 
degree of the isolation and subjugation associated even with the unprob- 
lematic marriage. The normal bride in moving from one household to 
another is resentful, but she nevertheless preserves with the family she has 
left links which will re-emerge to support her in the event of divorce or 
conflict with her husband or his family."° But the epikleros cannot look to 
any such support (and her mothers kinsmen do not of course even belong 
to her former oikos”). To put it another way, the epikleros does in a sense 
fail, in her marriage, to make the marital transition to another family; she 
remains in her own family,” but in a role even more isolated and subor- 
dinate (337 KextTnuevous) than that of the normal bride in her new family. 


See e.g. Schaps 1979: 76. Add Isae. 3.28, the one who gave her in marriage would have wanted a 
receipt for the dowry ‘so that the husband might not easily be able to divorce his wife whenever he 
wanted’. 

"7 Schaps 1979: 26. 

Schaps 1979: 573 cf. 27-8. 

9 Schaps 1979: 38; he notes that the archon had power over all possible abuses to which epikleroi were 
subject. See also [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 56.6; Suda and Harp. s.v. kaxaoeos; Harrison 1971: 43. It was 
made easy for ó BouAduevos to bring an eioayyeAla kakooews against the husband of an epikleros. 

s0 Cf. the loyalties of the wife reverting to her old household in myth (Althaia, Psykhe, Eriphyle). 

3! Tt is interesting in this connection that no mention is made in the play of the Danaids’ mother(s), 

although they do claim kinship with the Argives through their ancestress Io, whom they call 

‘mother’ (15-18, 51, 141, 533, 539). They also appeal more than once to their immortal ancestor (on 

the maternal side) Zeus, who is however associated with marriage: note their quandary at 1057-8 

(cf. 40-175, 1035, 1052-3, 1062-7). 

On this point see esp. Vernant 1983: 143-6. 
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This does not mean that the play is about the problems of the epikleros. 
There is, for example, no mention (except perhaps at 979) of an inherit- 
ance to be transmitted by the Danaids. The vulnerable isolation of women 
married to their agnatic cousins is alluded to only at 335-9. This anomaly 
does however play a subtle role in the victory of the negative tendency in 
the marriage ritual. In the other examples discussed in this chapter, the vic- 
tory is effected by a factor external to the marriage itself (another woman, 
Kreon’s edict, etc.). In the Suppliants on the other hand, as in the normal 
wedding, the negative tendency derives entirely from the bridal '”! percep- 
tion of the groom and of the transition.” But how then in the Suppliants 
can the negative tendency credibly prevail? Largely because the Danaids 
and their cousins are exotic semi-barbarians in a mythical era. By itself, 
however, this exotic factor is no more than a simple reversal in fantasy of 
Greek norms,"* whereas the endogamous isolation of the woman, with 
which it is combined, is both familiar to the Greeks and ideally suited to 
heighten the fears and reluctance of the bride. 


3. The Death of the Wife 


§5. Deianeira. The anxiety of the bride at isolation and loss of the bloom 
of youth (nn. 1-3 above) is expressed also in Sophocles’ Trachiniae (141-9). 
Deianeira’s negative emotions at her marriage persist into her married life,” 
first because of her husband’s absence on his labours, but then through her 
own fatal mistake, with the result that finally she complains that she is 
alone (pun), makes up the marriage bed, gets into it, addresses bed and 
bridal chamber, undoes her dress and plunges a sword into herself.° The 
word phun has earlier been used to describe the position of Deianeira 
as a bride, isolated from her kin but not yet incorporated into her new 


33 In this respect the remark of FJW: 1.40 that the play is the earliest-known text in European civ- 
ilisation to have dealt with the problem of arranged marriage is misleading to the extent that it 
ranges the Danaids alongside the bride forced to marry someone she does not love, usually to the 
exclusion of the man she does love. Such a bride has feelings opposite to what we imagine to be the 
normal bridal ones of joy, love for her groom, affection for her parents, whereas the feelings of the 
Danaids are an intensification of normal bridal ones (attachment to the father, resentment, fear of 
isolation and of male domination, etc.). Hence, incidentally, the problem of Danaos, who though 
sympathetic to his daughters neither asserts his paternal rights nor even expresses great hostility to 
the marriage (see FJ W: 1.35-6, who offer a different solution): he is in these respects just like the 
father of a normal bride. Cf. Sourvinou-Inwood 1987:143-4. 

8+ Cf. e.g. the Amazons. Even the Lemnian women require an external stimulus (as of course does 
Lysistrata). 

35 Esp. dkvos, uncertainty: 7, 181; ch:.37: 

86 904-31; Seaford 1986b. 
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home."” As I have argued in detail elsewhere,” Deianeira never achieves 
the eudaimonia of incorporation. The negative tendency in the rite of 
passage has emerged as a reality, the actual isolated death of Deianeira. 


§6. Eudaimonia is also denied, of course, to Oidipous and Iokaste. There 
is a sense in which their marriage only appeared to be properly completed. 
Teiresias predicts to Oidipous (Soph. OT 420-3): 


Boñs Sè Tis os Toios OUK ~oTat Anny, 

Troios Ki8aipav ovXi oUU@wvos Taya, 

étav kaTaioðn TOV Úuévaiov dv Sdyo1s 

Gvoppov eio€tAeuoas eUTIACIAS TUXAV; 
What kind of harbour will not receive your cry, what part of Kithairon 
will not soon resound with it, when you perceive the harbourless wedding 
into which you sailed in this house, after fair sailing? 


The word here for wedding (úuévaiov) can also mean wedding song. Dawe 
prints a lacuna after 422. This is unnecessary. The ellipse would be accept- 
able given the familiarity of the processional wedding song and perhaps 
also of nautical imagery surrounding the wedding procession.” Familiar 
too is the idea that the joyful wedding song will be replaced by the cry 
of suffering, Bot, a word which can also refer to songs of joy (Eur. El. 
879; Pind. Nem. 3.67; Ar. Ran. 212). Even the expression ‘what part of 
Kithairon will not soon resound with your cry?’ may have its equivalent 
in what is sung or said at the wedding.*? And when the truth is revealed, 
Iokaste, intent on suicide, ‘rushed straight towards the bridal bed’ (1242-3) 
and ‘bewailed the bed, where in her wretchedness ...’ (1249). Oidipous, 
finding her hanged, ‘roars out terribly, wretched, and loosens the noose. 
And when the poor woman is lying on the ground’ (1265-7) he puts out 
his eyes with her brooches, giving as he does so his reasons. The narrative 
continues (1275-84): 


TOIQŬT EPULVaY TLOAAGKIS TE KOUY Etrak 
Hpaco’ étraipwv BAgpapa- poivian 8’ ópoŭ H 
yAfivan yéver éteyyov, où’ avieoav 

povou puSacas oTaydvas, GAN’ uot uéñas 
duBpos yañañs aivatds og’ étéyyeTo. 


37 5303 cf. Soph. Ant. 887; Eur. Andr. 854-5, Tro. 563-5, IA 1314; John Chrys. PG 62.386 ad fin. 

8 Seaford 1986b; cf. §1r below. 

39 See §ga. The rare word eùmàoia (‘fair sailing’) occurs also at Aesch. Supp. 1045, again in the context 
of a disastrous marriage. 

+ [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 271; Men. Rhet. 399.29, 404.17; Catull. 64.35—42; [Hes.] Sc. 284-5; Xen. Hell. 
4.1.9; Diod. Sic. 13.84.1-3 (Tim. FGrH 566 F26); Sappho fr. 44-13-14. 
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TOS’ èk Suolv Eppwyev, où povoúpeva, 4 


GAN &vSpi Kol yuvorki oupuiyÑ Kaká. 

ó Tpiv tradaids © SABos Av Tpos uèv 
OABos Sikaiws: viv Sè THSe OTUEPA 
OTEVAYHOS, ATN, KTA. 


Chanting such things, not once but many times did he raise his hand 
and strike his eyes. The bloody eyeballs together drenched his cheeks, nor 
did they send forth oozing drops of gore, but all at once a dark shower 
of blood, like hail, soaked him. These things broke out from two, not 
from one alone, but evils commingled for man and woman. Their former 
prosperity of bygone days was justly prosperity, but now, on this day, 
there is lamentation, there is ruin ... 


èpuuvæv (1275) imparts a suggestion of ritual song, thereby reminding 
us of Teiresias’ prophecy at 420." And there runs through the narrative 
the suggestion of sexual union, of a re-enactment of the é&yapos yépos 
(1214 ‘non-marriage marriage’): in the vuppikà Ayn (1242-3 ‘bridal bed’), 
in xaA& (1266 ‘loosens’), in xe1to (1267 ‘he lay down’), in TroAAdkis Te 
KouX ämma pacos (1275-6) and in particular in 1278-81: a shower of 
blood comes (no longer in separate drops but) all at once; the metaphorical 
Zppwyev (‘broke out’) then proceeds naturally from the reality, as it too can 
refer to an outburst of liquid (a cloudburst, tears). Given the association 
between rain and semen," together with the description of what has burst 
forth as &v8pi Kal yuvoiki ouuwy Kakà, the suggestion of sexual union 
seems to me inevitable, particularly as cuppetyvupn is a standard word for 
it. It is a pity that in his recent commentary Dawe not only fails to rectify 
the Victorian Jebb’s omission of this point, but even removes one element 
in it by replacing the transmitted èx 8uoiv (‘from two’) by Pearson’s eis 
Suoiv ... kåpa (‘onto the head of two’)."*’ Finally, the prosperity (6ABos) 
brought to Oidipous by his marriage, and which has now changed into its 


40a [mss. Tudvou Kaka. Cf. n. 145 below.] 

1 Bouynéets (1265) on the other hand denotes an unrestrained noise associated with animals, and is 
used of Deianeira when she feels again the negative emotion of her wedding (Soph. Trach. 904; cf. 
1071-2; Seaford 1986b: 58). 

12 Cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 11.245; Eur. Tro. 501, 665; Plut. Lyc. 14; and esp. Soph. Trach. 924. At Plut. Mor. 

253d a virgin undoes her girdle (ovn) and uses it as a noose for herself: this is interpreted by Helen 

King as an inversion of marriage and death (see §4 and n. 80). 

Plut. Fab. 12; Ar. Nub. 378; Philostr. Imag. 2.27; cf. West 1981: 68 on Katapphyvuui; Soph. Trach. 

851, 919. 

Fertilising rain in e.g. Aesch. fr. 44 (see above); 8pdc0s (‘dew’) can mean drizzle as well as semen 

(Dover 1968 on Ar. Nub. 977; Callim. fr. 260.19Pf.); the same association between rain, blood and 

semen occurs at Aesch. Ag. 1388—92. 

Dawe 1982. Better at the end of the verse would be povoúpeva (Bruhn, Wilamowitz), udvou Kata 

(Otto); udvas káta (Bruhn; cf. Thuc. 1.32.5, 37.43 Pl. Leg. 9.873d6). [In his revised edition Dawe 

2006 prints èk Suoïv and povoúpeva.] 
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opposite (1282-4), may in this context suggest the doomed makarismos of 
the wedding ceremony (see also $7 and §12)."*° 

Two further points can be made in support of this conclusion. First, it 
has been reached quite independently of Freud’s view of the self-blinding 
of Oidipous as a symbolic self-castration in which the eyes represent the 
genitals.” I am not concerned with the truth or falsity of this view.“ More 
to my point is the evidence adduced in its support by Devereux for the 
Greek association of eye and penis." 

Second, we have already noted in various passages of tragedy that unity 
of opposites which associates the destruction of the body with the first 
physical union of the married couple (§4 and n. 76 above). Particularly 
relevant here is the death of Haimon over the body of the hanged Antigone 
(Soph. Ant. 1237—41): 


... TaPPEVW TPOOTTÚOOCETAI 
Kal puoldv Ofeiav EKBAAAE1 Hoty 
Acuk Taper powiou oTAAAY ATOS. 
KeïTar È vekpòs TrEpl VEKEd, TA vuupikà 
TEAN Aayoov Seidatos eiv “AiSou Sópoig. H2 


... he clings to the maiden. And, panting, he shoots forth a swift flow 
of bloody drops upon her white cheek. Corpse lies around corpse, the 
wretched man having obtained his nuptial rites in the house of Hades. 


The same topos is found also at Aesch. Ag. 1389-92: 
KaKQUOIOY O€eiav aiuatos opayty'’” 
BSAA u’ èpeuv woxadd: poivias Spdcou, 
Xalpovoav ovdév Tooov 7 S1008d6Tw 
yavel OTTOPTTOS KaAUKOS Ev AOXEULQOLD. 


Panting out a sudden spurt of blood from his slaughter he hits me with a 
dark drizzle of bloody dew, and I delight in this no less than the sown crop 
delights in the gleam of Zeus-given rain when the husk is giving birth. 


46 Also 1195; and e.g. Eur. Andr. 1218 ‘It was in vain that the gods blessed you at your wedding’ (uétnv 

Sé o’ èv ydpolow dABioav Goi); Seaford 1986b: 55; cf. n. 5 above. 

Freud 1935: 398. 

48 Though see the striking evidence adduced in its support by Devereux 1973: 36-9. See also Buxton 

1980: 25. 

Devereux 1973: 42 and 1976: 33-6; notably representations of phalloi with eyes, and cf. [Aesch.] 

PV 654. 

Cf. also Trach. 917-18, 924, 931, etc. (Seaford 1986b: 57-8). 

51 Cf. also 1205 vuygetov, 1207 Taotdda, etc., and §1 above. 

52 gay has been widely suspected. Fraenkel’s Say is in fact supported by the erotic undertone, 
which he ignores (see above on OT 1279 Eppwyev; West 1981: 68). ò£sïav, whose basic meaning is 
‘sharp’, then has a special point, because a pay) may be yAukúmikpos (of semen) or painful (of 
blood). Cf. the similar common use of mıkpósş (esp. Seaford 1984b on Cyc. 589). 
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The similarity of wording with the death of Haimon is clear enough. And 
as in the blinding of Oidipous, the comparison involves three terms: the 
blood is explicitly compared with rain, implicitly with semen.” The asso- 
ciation of (816080Tos) rain with semen is implicit in the idea of the sexual 
union of Heaven and Earth, as in Aphrodite’s speech from the Danaid 
trilogy (fr. 44; see above): ‘And the rain from her bedfellow sky falls and 
wets the earth, and she gives birth.’ And this idea seems to have been a 
commonplace of the wedding ceremony, at least in antiquity.'* 


§7. Euadne in Euripides’ Suppliants, dressed as a bride, sings a song which 
explicitly recalls her marriage and is itself suggestive of the wedding song, 
and envisages her proposed suicide on the pyre of her husband Kapaneus as 
an erotic union. So much is clear enough, and well described by Collard.” 
But certain further details in which the scene evokes the wedding remain 
to be exposed. 


(a) As Euadne first appears the chorus refer to the tomb of Kapaneus: ‘Now 
I look upon these lairs (@añ&uas) and the sacred tomb of Kapaneus’ 
(980-1). Nowhere else, so far as I know, does 8añ&un have any 
connection with death. Perhaps then it has here displaced 8aAdyous,'® 
which is elsewhere exploited for its ambiguity between tomb (or 
underworld) and marriage chamber.'” 

(b) Collard seems to me almost certainly right to suggest that the corrupt 
lines 992-3 AopT&S’ iv @kubdar vúupai immevouo: Sr òppvaias 
(‘where the swift brides ride the torch through the darkness’) are a 
reminiscence of the torchlit wedding procession (of Euadne and 
Kapaneus). If so, then the point of &ku8óatr, which refers to the 
(presumably joyful) urgency of the procession,” is an implicit asso- 
ciation with the speed with which Euadne has now left her home 


15, 


The erotic undertone of this passage of Ag. has always seemed to me clear, ignored though it is by 
the commentators. I now find it argued in detail by Moles 1979: 179-89, who points to the sexual 
occurrences of 8pdc0s and BéAAw etc., but ignores the same topos in Soph. Ant. and OT, as does 
O'Daly 1985: 8, who is also I think mistaken in regarding AoyeUpaow (1393) as ruling out erotic 
associations. 

See n. 117 above. 

Collard 1975: 11.358; Supp. 990-1030, 1063-71. See also n. 76 above. 

56 For the reverse displacement see Eur. Bacch. 95, 561. 

87 Soph. Ant. 947, 804 (cf. Trach. 913, El. 190; Seaford 1985": 318); cf. Eur. Supp. 1022. Even if we keep 
@aAduas, there would surely be a play on @éAqu0s (cf. Collard 1975: ad loc.). 

Collard 1975: ad loc. notes that this word is transmitted paroxytone, incorrectly if the adj. is nom. 
plur., but perhaps a sign that the dat. sing. was at one time understood. 

Cf. Sappho fr. 44. 11, 23(?); this does not mean that it was joyful for the bride! Eur. Hel. 724 
tpoxa&Cev describes running quickly beside the bridal chariot. 
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(1000 Bpoyds, 1039 1NSt}oaoa). There is a comparable irony in Iole 
as a ‘swift bride’ (80a vúupa) at Soph. Trach. 857 (see $11). And it is 
interesting that, although she lives of course in her husband’s house 
(1097-8), she in fact leaves, as in her wedding, the house of her father 
(1038-42, 1049). Similarly, the torches which contributed so much to 
the splendour of a wedding are associated with the fire in which she 
and her husband are now to be consumed." 

The word teAeuté (‘completion’), with which Euadne describes her 
approaching death, is commonly used of the wedding. Compare the 
same ambiguity at Aesch. Ag. 745 y&uou tikpds TeAeuTas, ‘a bitter 
completion of the wedding’ (see below $9c).'* 


(d) After remembering her wedding makarismos (996-8 ‘the city of Argos 


160 


raised H?! their happiness to the sky with songs’), Euadne expresses 
the desire to end her ‘life of toil’ and ‘the troubles of her life’ (1003-5). 
Collard rightly calls this latter phrase an exaggeration (‘Ev.’s whole life 
has not been full of 1révo1, but only since the recent death of Cap.’). 
His explanation is that it is ‘to suit the sententia 1006-8’. But in fact 
we should see it in the context of the failed wedding makarismos. The 
makarismos, employing the words paxap, dARios or cùõaiuwv, bestows 
permanent felicity. But of course permanent happiness in life can 
never be safely predicted. There can be no foolproof makarismos.'® 
As Solon said to Kroisos (Hdt. 1.32.7), you can call someone for- 
tunate (eUTuy7s) before he dies but not blessed (ABio0s); the latter 
depends on a successfully completed life, aicv (1.32.5). Despite earlier 
appearances, the life of Euadne has turned out to be one of suffering. 
In the opening lines of Sophocles’ Trachiniae Deianeira refers to the 
saying that you cannot evaluate somebody’s life (aiav) until they 
are dead; she on the other hand knows already that hers is bad, and 
goes on to explain how her married life has been one of constant 
suffering.“+ Despite the sometimes apparently joyful tone of Euadne’s 
song, she too, no less than Iokaste and Deianeira, has failed to com- 
plete the hymenaial transition to happiness (eudaimonia), with the 


1002 Trupds (Trupa&s Bothe) pads Taqov Te ~ 1025 iTw Pads Y&YOI TE, IOI9, 1029, 1071, also 1010-11. 
Perhaps this association of celebratory and destructive fire gives point to her opening question 
(990) ti péyyos, TivaiyAay ...; (cf. Tro. 319-21 żyà & èmi yapors euois dvagAdyw Tupds PÕS és 
auyay, ès alyAav). 

Also n. 197 and §8 below. teAeuté& of the wedding also at Aesch. Supp. 1050; Pind. Pyth. 9.66; Hom. 
Od. 1.249-50 = 16.126-7, 24.126. 


> See e.g. Ar. Ran. 1182-6, and in general de Heer 1969. See also n. 5 above. 


dABioa Sè xph Biov TeAeuTHoavT’ èv eVeoToi piñn (Aesch. Ag. 928-9). See also $6 and §12. 
See Seaford 1986b. 
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result that her actual death is now imagined as a re-enactment of the 
wedding, albeit in her case all that comes between husband and wife 


is the death of the husband. 


§8. In despair at Jason’s intention to marry Glauke, Euripides’ Medea 
expresses a desire for death. The chorus reply as follows (148-53): 


&ies, © Zed kai T& Kai pds, 
àxàv otav SUoTavos 

MEATTEL vúupa; 

tis ool TOTE T&S TAATOU 
Koitas Epos, © patala; 
otrevoels Pavadtou TEeAeUTAaYV; 


‘Do you hear, O Zeus and Earth and light, what sort of cry the wretched 
bride sings out? What desire for the terrible bed has come upon you, 
poor woman? Are you rushing towards the completion of death? 


Four factors combine here to suggest the death-wish of a bride. 


(a) As we have seen in Euripides’ Suppliants and will see in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon, the word teAeutd, like téAos, is associated with the 
completion inherent in marriage as well as the completion inherent 
in death."** We find the same ambiguity indeed later in the Medea 
(1388 ‘beholding the painful completion (tmixpds TeAeuTas) of your 
marriage with me’). 

(b) t&> dtrAd&tOU Koitas pos (‘desire for the terrible bed’) expresses the 
familiar association of marriage bed and deathbed.'” 

Consider in this context the words of the nurse in the prologue 
(39—41), ‘I fear that she might thrust a sword through her liver, silently 
entering the house to where the bed is made’, in a passage which is 
generally condemned. For example Dindorf, followed by Page and by 
Diggle, brackets 38-43. The main reason‘ for doing so is the repe- 
tition (with 4 for uñ and dow for don) of 40-1 at 379-80, in the 
deliberations of Medea on revenge. But the interpolation seems to me 
much more likely at 379-80. If so, the original text there ran: 


6 That is why at 995 Collard is wrong to reject Haupt’s aivoyáuæœv on the grounds that ‘discrepat 


cum gaudio Evadnae’. 

Eur. Supp. 1012; Aesch. Ag. 745; and see n. 161 above. 

7 Seaford 1984c": 251; cf. Eur. Med. 141 } 8 èv BaAdyors Thks! Biot. 

Page also objects to (a) 4 Kal túpavvov (42), and (b) the proximity of ‘Sé501ka 8 att and 
Seipadves TÉ viv, as well as Bapeia yàp ppt and Set yap’. But for (a) replace kai with thy, and 
(b) expresses the nurse’s anxiety. There may conceivably be radical corruption here, but there are no 
good reasons for wholesale deletion. 
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376 Tmoňiàs ©’ Zxouca Bavacipous adtois óðoúş, 

oùk 018’ ómoig mpõTov éyyXEIPdd, piña- 
378 TóTepov úpáyw SOA vuupikòv Tupi; 
381 GAN Ëv Ti poi TPdoavTes: ci Angehoopar 

Sóuous úmeppaivouoa Kal Texvoouevn, 

Bavoŭoa how Tois èuoïs èxðpoïs yéAcov. 3) 

KpatioTa Thy evOeiav, Å mTEpúkapEv 

COMPO! UGALOTA, PaPUcKOIS avTOUS EAEiV. 
Though I’ve many paths I might take to kill them, friends, I do not know 
by which one I am to make the first attempt. Should I set the bride’s 
house on fire? But one thing holds me back: if Pm caught entering the 
house and devising the crime, I'll be put to death and make myself an 
object of ridicule to my enemies. Best to choose the straight path, the one 
in which I’m most skilled by nature: to kill them with poison. 


For the structure (1rétepov ...;, then an objection, then an alterna- 
tive) compare the words of the no less disturbed Iphigeneia (Eur. IT 
884-91): 

TTOTEPOV KATA XEPOOV, OUY! vaï 

GCAAK TrOSAv PITTS; 

Gavato TeAdoeis dpa BapRBapa põa 

Kal 51 óðoùşs a&vdbous oTetxav: Sià KUaveas Lav 

OTEVOTTOPOU TIETPAS Laka KEAEUBa va- 

Toioiv Spacpois. 
Are you to go by land — not by ship but by a rapid journey on foot? Then 
you will risk death by passing through barbarian tribes and going by 
roads that do not warrant the name. Yet the path through the dark rocks 
of the strait is a long way for escape by ship. 


But the interpolator of Medea 379-80 wanted to supply another 
alternative, immediately, with the usual # after 1détepov. He was 
influenced perhaps also by troAAds (376) and, in his choice of lines to 
interpolate, by Sua vuygikdv (378). His interference is understand- 
able, but it dilutes the point: Medea rules out the personal presence 
required by arson so as to choose the alternative of working from a 
distance with poison. 

Page (1938: 68) writes ‘at 41 the phrase [sc. iv otpwtoai Aéxos] 
comes suddenly and obscurely’. But not for those familiar with the 
topos of the wife’s suicide with a sword on the marital bed.’ Here 


6 Soph. Trach. 915-31 (esp. 918, 920, 924, 930-1); Verg. Aen. 4.648-65; cf. Eur. Alc. 175-84; 
Winnington-Ingram 1980: 81 n. 28. For (apparently) abrupt statements of (other) topoi see Seaford 
1984c": 249, 251; see also n. 195 below. 
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(c) 


the zopos contains the extra pathos that the bed has been prepared to 
receive a new bride (Greek marriage is patrilocal). Page continues ‘In 
379 it is clear to whose heart 81 ñmarTtos refers: in 40 it is not so clear.’ 
This is the reverse of the truth. It is clear enough in 40 from the topos, 
and anyway Jason and Glauke are mentioned as an alternative in 42, 
whereas the omission at 379 is odd. Lines 40-1 make much better 
sense here than at 379-80. And Medea’s very first words are indeed a 
wish to die (96-7; also 144-7, etc.). 

vuygn is used primarily of a young woman envisaged in relation to 
marriage, normally therefore of a bride, and, although the designation 
may continue into the marriage (e.g. Eur. Or. 1136 ‘she bereaved the 
wives (vuugas) of their husbands’), in this context it cannot fail to have a 
bridal overtone.” 


(d) éArrer suggests a ritual context,” and is particularly apt if we suppose 


that bridal lamentation did occur in the wedding (see $4 above). 


Further examples might be described of the death of a wife imagined in 


terms of her wedding, notably Phaidra’” and Alkestis.” But instead we will 
proceed to the next category, in which an extramarital or merely natural 
union is imagined as a marriage in which the negative element prevails. 


S9 


4. The Extramarital Union 


. At Aesch. Ag. 686-771 the union of Paris and Helen is imagined by 


the chorus as a marriage which brings disaster. ”+ From the numerous 
elements of this picture I select six.75 b24 


170 


172 
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17 
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As also at Eur. Andr. 136-41 ‘Know that you, a slave from another city, are on alien soil, where you 
see none of your friends, most unfortunate, most wretched vúuga — for your coming to this house 
is so extremely pitiable.” 

Page 1938 on Med. 150 calls this a metaphorical use of pére very rare in tragedy, and compares 
Aesch. Ag. 1445 and Eur. Andr. 1037-8 (both in fact of the lament). 

Eur. Hipp. 755-6 étrépevoas éuav avacoav dABiov åm’ oikwv Kakovuppotatav dvaor (i.e. 
instead of eUSaipovia), 768-72 Tepåuvæv ard vuupidiwv KpeuaoToV GweTar Gg! Bedyov AcUKE 
Kabappdfouoa Se1p& (cf. Soph. Ant. 1239 Meuk Taper& — see above; Eur. Med. 1189, IA 875). For 
hanging as suicide cf. Antigone, Iokaste, Erigone (imitated by Athenian virgins). 

Eur. Alc. 866-7, 880-1, 898-9, 915-25. 

Given the tendency to describe adulterous union in terms of marriage ritual (cf. e.g. 911 (Iole), or 
the paradoxical phrase iSto1c1v úpevaioio: of Aigisthos and Klytaimestra at Eur. Or. 558), it makes 
sense to ask whether Paris and Helen were actually married or not (cf. Hom. I. 24.763, 3.140). Like 
the other cases in this category their union is extramarital in the sense that it violates the marriage 
of one of the partners, and ‘natural’ in the sense that it is effected by lust or violence or both. 

Cf. also 686 Sopiyaußpov, 720 TrpoTeAsiors, also (earlier) &youck T’ avTipepvov "Aico pbopav 
(406). Lebeck 1971: 48-9, 69-70, collects some of the obvious references to marriage in the trilogy. 
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(a) 690-2: Helen ‘sailed forth from the finely woven prokalummata 


on the breeze of giant Zephyos [i.e. the west wind} (èk t&v 
éßBporńvæv tpoKkaAuupatav ~mAsuce Zegupou yiyavtos ava). 
The prokalummata here are generally assumed to be ‘curtains’ (of bed, 
chamber or palace). But the reference is I think rather to the ritual 
unveiling of the bride. Nowhere else does prokalumma mean ‘curtain’. 
True, it is a rare word. However, the verb prokaluptein does occur 
three times in tragedy: of the bride Glauke covering her eyes (Eur. 
Med. 1147), of Pylades covering Orestes with robes (Eur. ZT 312) and of 
Antigone casting off her veil in a passage containing hymenaial associ- 
ations (Eur. Pho. 1485—92; see n. 185 below). 

Furthermore, ka/umma regularly refers to what covers the head,'’° 
generally in the plural kalummata. Eur. IT 372 MentĂv Sppa bie 
KOAUENaTOV ~xouca (‘looking through the fine kalummata’) refers 
to the bridal veil. The phrase èk kaAuyydtoov occurs later in the 
Agamemnon to refer to the bridal veil (1178); its only other occurrence 
is at Soph. Trach. 1078, where I have argued (elsewhere) that there is a 
secondary allusion to the bridal veil.77 Mention should also be made 
of Aesch. Cho. 811 èk 8vogepa&s KaAUTrTpPas (‘from a veil of darkness’), 
which alludes to the ritual unveiling not of the bride but of the mystic 
initiand.'”* 

It may be objected that ‘she sailed from out of the veil’ is an odd 
sense. But it is no more odd than ‘she sailed from out of the curtains’. 
The abruptness may perhaps be explained in part by the existing asso- 
ciation of the phrase ek (pro)kalummaton with the bridal veil.” The 
ritual of the anakalypteria, the unveiling of the bride, seems to have 
occurred at the end of the wedding banquet, just before her departure 
on a chariot to her new home.*° 

I suspect that this departure may have been associated with a naut- 
ical image. If so, the association would underlie various passages 
of tragedy, for example™ (1) Eur. IT 370-1 ‘You ferried me in a 


See LSJ. In both the apparent exceptions (Aesch. Cho. 494; Soph. Trach. 1078) it may have the same 
sense (cf. Seaford 1984c": 252-3, and 1986b: 56-7). 


7 Seaford 1986b: 56-7. 


See Thomson 1966: ad loc.; add Parmen. DK 28 B 1.10 (Thomson 1961: 289-90). 


9 For this kind of abruptness see n. 169 above. 


Oakley 1982: 113-14; Toutain 1940. This fact underlies also Ag. 1178-81 (see below) and Eur. Phoen. 
1485-92 (see n. 185 below). 

See the passages quoted in n. 183 below, also Aesch. fr. 1544.3 éAivevov yauov; Ag. 227 TrpoTeAEIa 
vaév. Dionysos apparently travelled to his wedding at the Anthesteria in a ship cart: Seaford 
1984b: 8 with n. 23. 
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186 


chariot to a bloody wedding’ (èv &pudtoov dxors és aiuatnpòv yauov 
étropOuevoas); (2) Eur. Tro. 569-70 (see $12); (3) Soph. OT 420-3 ($6); 
(4) later in the Agamemnon itself Kassandra says (1178-81) ‘No longer 
will the oracle peer from behind a veil like a newly wedded bride, but 
seems bright as it rushes on, blowing towards the risings of the sun, so 
that like a wave ...’ (kai uty ó xpnouds oUKET’ èk KaAUUaTOOV ZoTOL 
SeSopKas veoyåuou vúupns Siknv, Aautrpds 8 Zoikev fAiou Trpds 
avToAds trvewv phs, oTe kúuaTos Sikny ...). This curious con- 
junction of images (unveiling, wind and wave) cannot be explained 
merely by the multivalency of the word Aautrpds.'*” 

At 690-2, as at 1178-81, we pass from unveiling to wind. Both 
passages are set in the context of the abduction of a woman (Helen, 
Kassandra — see §10 below), and at 691 étrAeuoev KTA. is clearly more 
than a mere image." In both cases that which corresponds to the 
anakalypteria, the sudden dissolution of contrived obscurity, is its 
opposite in mood: the discovery of the secret departure of Helen 
with Paris, the revelation (1183 oUKét’ 2€ aivrypdtov) of death in the 
palace. This irony occurs, I believe, in other plays: in the uncovering 
of the wounded Herakles towards the end of Sophocles Trachiniae,"* 
and in the unveiling, induced by grief, of Euripides’ Antigone." 
But it occurs also elsewhere in the Agamemnon itself. It has been 
argued recently by M. L. Cunningham that 239 xpdxou Bagds © 
és 1é50v xgouoa (‘pouring down dippings of saffron to the ground’, 
of Iphigeneia being sacrificed) refers to the bridal veil. She points in 
particular to the likelihood that the Greek bridal veil was saffron in 
colour, to the force which this interpretation gives to the following 
words ‘she struck each of her sacrificers "**! with a piteous missile from 
her eyes’, and to a fifth-century vase showing Iphigeneia being led to 
the sacrifice holding up what seems to be a bridal veil."*° Four further 


‘Clear’ of oracles, ‘bright’ of the bride’s complexion, ‘keen’ of the wind and ‘bright’ of the sun- 
light: Silk 1974: 197; Goldhill 1984: 85. 

Cf. the attention focused on a sea voyage in a hymenaial context at Eur. ZA 667-70, Hipp. 752-63 
(esp. 755-6, see n. 172 above), Tro. 455-6. 

Seaford 1986b: 56-7. 

Eur. Phoen. 1485-92. She overcomes her maidenly shame (1487-8), emerges from the women’s 
rooms, mapðevævss (cf. 1275), sheds her veil, but is led not in a bridal procession but by the dead 
(1492 á&yspóveupa vexpoioi — constantly mistranslated as active). See also n. 180 above. Her solitary, 
lamenting procession is similarly ambiguous (cf. §1 above) in Sophocles’ version (§2). This is not to 
ignore the influence of Hom. Z}. 22.468-72 (also a wedding veil!). 

Cunningham 1984; ARV 466 n. 266. So too Armstrong and Ratchford 1985, which appeared too 
late for consideration here. 
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points need to be made. First, the hymenaial association is in fact 
first introduced a little earlier, in the description of the sacrifice as 
‘the preliminary rites (proteleia) for the ships’ (227). The proteleia were 
associated in particular with the wedding.” And as we find elsewhere 
(see n. 198), the Aeschylean irony is made more explicit by Euripides 
(see §2). Second, the line immediately preceding 239, ‘by force and 
the muting strength of bridles’ (238), contains a hymenaial image, the 
control over the bride as over an animal, which is picked up again at 
245 with the description of Iphigeneia the virgin in her father’s house 
as ‘unbulled’ (&tatpwtos). Third, {BaAAe KTA. is of a very subtle 
pathos: the reversal of the mood of the wedding is perhaps not abso- 
lute, for at the anakalypteria the newly revealed face at the centre of 
attention may have been to some extent fearful or even piAoiKTos; at 
the same time éBaAAe ... dtr’ öuuaTos és: cannot fail in a hymenaial 
context to retain an erotic association, as does the phrase yañ8akòv 
òuuáåTæv BéAos used later in the play, in the song under discussion, of 
Helen coming to Troy as a bride (742). Fourth, this interpretation 
avoids the serious difficulties in interpreting kpdxou Bdgai as blood 
or as the robe.” 

As the song proceeds, other features of the marriage of Paris and 
Helen also turn into their opposite. 


(b) The deity bringing the marriage to completion is not, as normally, 
Zeus Teleios, Hera Teleia or Aphrodite,” but telessiphron Meénis 


187 Defined by Hesychius as of Helen ‘the sacrifice and celebration before the wedding’. Cf. 720 èv 
Bidtou trpoteAetors of Helen. In Ag. 65 and 227 Fraenkel 1950: 11.41 sees an inversion of its cheerful 
wedding associations. Similarly Zeitlin 1965: 465-6 (‘unpropitious use’). Lebeck 1971: 186 notes 
that ‘it is precisely because she is sacrificed to Artemis that Iphigenia can be called tpotéAeia va&v 
with a play on tpotéAeia yåuov’. It should be added that the story of this sacrifice had long been 
associated with marriage (see §2 above). Further dimensions of (ironic) aptness are that the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia is, like the marriage proteleia, a necessary prelude (cf. also Ag. 65) to a man (Menelaos) 
taking off his wife (cf. the previous line, yuvaixotrotvev ToAguav åpwyáv), and that vaév perhaps 
owes something to the nautical image discussed above (cf. Eur. ZA 667-70). 

See nn. 53 and 58; Sourvinou-Inwood 1987: 137-9, 145. 

° Cf. also e.g. Aesch. fr. 242, Supp. 1004-5 etc.; Thomson 1932 on [Aesch.] PV 590-1 (his 614-15), 
Barrett 1964 on Eur. Hipp. 525-6 and 530-4. 

The slaughtering must come later; why nakedness?; etc. (see Lloyd-Jones 1952: he suggests the robe 
hanging down to the ground). The objection to the robe might be avoided also by the view of 
Sourvinou-Inwood 1971 that there is a reference to a (hypothetical) ritual derobing at the arkreia. 
But the anakalypteria (enforced perhaps by the gagging) makes more sense in the context, and 
unlike derobing would be consistent with Maas’ view of trétrAoio1 mepinmet and Tpoveotr fj (233-45 
Maas 1951). 

Aesch. Eum. 214 (cf. Ag. 973; Salviat 1964); Plut. Quaest. Rom. 264b; Diod. Sic. 5.73.2; Men. Rhet. 
407.7; [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 262; cf. also nn. 94 and 192. Cf. Eur. Hel. 1120-1 Tl&pis aivoyapos 
ToyTroiow Agpoditas. 
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(c) 


(‘Wrath who brings her purpose to completion — marriage is of course 
a telos, completion) and an Erinys (700, 744-9). Indeed the common 
idea that deity is actually present at the wedding™ gives a special point 
to the presence of Wrath and the Erinys here. 

The completion brought about by the Erinys is a bitter one (744- 
5 ‘swerving aside she brought to completion a bitter end of the 
wedding’). She seems on the one hand, in the context, to be iden- 
tified with Helen; but on the other hand, as vup@dxAautos (749), 
which may mean ‘bringing tears for the bride’ or ‘bewept by the bride’ 
but hardly ‘a weeping bride’,’* she seems to be distinct from Helen. It 
seems best to allow Aeschylus the sinister ambiguity. But whatever the 
truth of that, vuppdxAautos would seem less awkward and obscure 
to the original audience than it does to us, because for them it would 
evoke something familiar to the audience: the element of lamenta- 
tion by or on behalf of the bride.'° Normally of course this negative 
241 tendency would be overcome in the rite of passage. But here the 
deity who brings the marriage to completion (ééxpavev) is an Erinys, 
so that anomalously it ends, in the long term, in tears (y&uou mikpàs 
teAeuTas),'” the tears not necessarily of Helen but of the Trojan wives 
in general. In Euripides (Hec. 946-9; cf. 483) the Trojan women sing 
‘since there took me ruinously from my ancestral land and uprooted 
me from my home a marriage — not a marriage but some kind of 
torment from a vengeful spirit’ (&éAcotopos). Like brides they have 
been removed by marriage from their homes, but the marriage is 
not their own but Helen’s and so not a marriage at all but suffering 
inflicted by a vengeful spirit (6Acotwp). As at Ag. 744-9, it seems that 
a demon employs the marriage of Helen to inflict the subversion of 
marriage on the Trojan women. As elsewhere, Euripides makes more 
explicit the irony of Aeschylus. 


> See nn. 114-16. 


Cf. Pind. Pyth. 9.66 teptrvav yéduou Kpatvery teAcutév; Aesch. Supp. 138-40 (The Danaids:) 
TedeuTas ©’ èv xpóv mathe ó TravTéTrTas mTpeupeveis KTiCElEV (cf. 1050-3); Eur. Phaeth. 99-100 
(hymenaial) @2d5 ëSwke, xpdvos Expave Aéxos; Supp. 1008 ci Saiuwv T&E Kpaivor (see §7). At 
Aesch. Ag. 701 we should read Headlam’s fvucev (see Thomson 1966: ad loc.). 

See Fraenkel 1950: ad loc., with Denniston and Page 1957; also Eur. Hec. 948-9 (see §12 below). 
For the critical principle involved see n. 169. Note also Fraenkel’s remark 1950: 111.594: ‘Everything 
is compressed, hinting ... rather than describing fully. Time and again in Aeschylus, above all in 
the Oresteia, do we encounter this “parodying” of sacred rites.’ 

See nn. 82-90. 


7 Cf. Eur. Med. 1388 tixpds teAeuTas THv eudv yauoov iSeov. The point is that teAcuTa, like téAos, 


can refer both to marriage and death: n. 166; Eur. Med. 153; cf. e.g. Artem. 2.49. 
Seaford 1984c": 248. 
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(d) It has in fact been directly stated by the chorus that the Trojans, who 


earlier sang the wedding song, have now had to learn instead the song 
of lamentation (705-16). At the wedding it is normal to compliment 
bride and bridegroom.’ Sophocles applies the word evAextpos (‘good 
for the marriage bed’) to the bride (Ant. 796), and to Aphrodite at 
the contest for the bride Deianeira (Trach. 515). But Troy, in having to 
learn the lament instead of the wedding song, ‘groans, calling upon 
Paris, disastrous for the marriage bed’ (711-13 otével KIKAt}oKOUCG 
Tlapiv tov aivdAektpov). KiKAtjoKouca (‘calling upon’) here suggests 
the direct address that occurs in both the lament and the wedding 
song.*°° There may also perhaps be a faint suggestion of the funerary 
bier (Aéktpov).?°! 


(e) What comes to Troy is described as ‘a gentle missile from the eyes, a 


200 


flower of desire that bites the heart’ (742-3 uaABakov òuuáTæv Bédos, 
SnEiðuuov ~pwtos &vOos). The image of the flower is traditionally 
applied to the bride in the wedding.” In Aeschylus’ Suppliants it is 
associated simultaneously with the unwilling brides and the young 
men threatened by war (663-6, §4 above). Here the words BéAos and 
Sn€iSupyov are appropriate to the praise of the beauty of Helen (see 
Fraenkel 1950: ad loc.), but acquire in the context a sinister double 
meaning. 

Comparable is the ambiguity of kňõos (699), recognised by the 
commentators, between connection by marriage and grief. It is of 
interest to compare also Eur. Phoen. 340-3, where the marriage of 
the Theban Polyneikes to an Argive is called §évov kňõos and yauov 
étraktov &tav. There is ambiguity not only in kos but in étraKtov, 
a word applied to the wealth brought by a wife to the home of her 
husband (Eur. fr. 502.5), but which has two extra senses here: first, 
the bride comes not just from another household but from another 
city; and second, étaxtds in Aeschylus refers to the foreign army 
brought by Polyneikes,” and so cannot fail to suggest here the 
connection between the marriage of Polyneikes to an Argive and the 


E.g. Sappho frr. 108, 110, 111, 112, 115, 116; Ar. Pax 1351-2; Eur. Alc. 920-1; Theoc. Id. 18.19-38, 493 
Men. Rhet. 402.22-404.14; Greg. Naz. PG 37.1493-5. 

Il. 24.725, 748, 762; Aesch. Cho. 315; Eur. Tro. 1167—72; Sappho frr. 108, 112, 113, 115, 116, 117; Ar. Pax 
1346-8; Catull. 62.59, etc. 

Cf. the same story at Aesch. Ag. 1440-1 (quoted in §10 below) and Bion 1.70; cf. Aesch. Cho. 318; 
Eur. Hel. 1261; and in general Seaford 1984c": 251 (on Ag. 1116); also perhaps the sepulchral Anth. 
Pal. 7.649 evi Tor EVAEXgos BaAdpou ... 

See §4 above and nn. 61-4. 

Sept. 583; cf. e.g. Soph. Trach. 259, OC 1525; cf. Eur. Phoen. 580-2. 
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Argive invasion of Thebes. And when Iokaste goes on to complain 
that the marriage was not celebrated in Thebes, and in particular that 
‘throughout the city of Thebes the entry (00801) of your wife was 
conducted in silence (348-9), this serves to reinforce the association 
of the intended military entry into Thebes with a bridal procession. 


(f) The dire consequences of the impious union between Helen and Paris 
are described as offspring (750-72). Here too we find, it seems, the 
perversion of a wedding topos, the desire for children resembling their 
parents.’ This gives a special point to 758—6o ‘for the impious deed 
afterwards gives birth to more, and they resemble their own kind’, and 
to 770-1 ‘Ruin, resembling her parents’. 


To conclude, Ag. 686-771 exhibit a multiple perversion of wedding 
ritual, in which the '7 positive elements are perverted into negative elem- 
ents and the negative elements prevail. Comparable, in microcosm, is 
Sophocles’ Electra 193-9: 


oikTPa HEV VdoTOIS AUSG, 

oiktp& ©’ év Koitais TaTpaais, 

OTE oi TAYYGAKaV davTaia 

yevuov ðpuáðn Aaya. 

8dAos TW ó opdoas, tpos ó KTEivas, 

Seivav Sevas TEOMUTEVOAVTES 

Hoppa. 
Pitiable was his cry upon his return, pitiable, on his ancestral couch, 
when the blow of the bronze-jawed axe rushed straight for him. Treachery 
was the one that planned it, lust the one that killed, the two of them 
generating terribly a terrible form. 


Here the homecoming of Agamemnon and his death at the hands of 
Klytaimestra and Aigisthos is described in terms suggestive of a wedding. 
SdAos TW ó ppåoas, Epos ó KTEivas seems to echo the kind of expression 
found in the wedding song at Eur. Phaeth. 99-100 8265 ESwxKe, YPdvos 
éxpave A€xos (“God bestowed, time fulfilled, the marriage’).*° The deities 
presiding over the marriage or bringing it to completion have become sin- 
ister ones, treachery and lust, who seem half-identified with the human 


24 Emphasised by Men. Rhet. 404.27, 407.9, 23; Catull. 61.214—-18; cf. Theoc. Id. 18.21, 50-53; Sid. 
Apoll. Carm. 15.191; [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 266. Cf. also Hes. Op. 235 and West 1978: ad loc. (add. PI. 
Crit. 112c and Plut. Mor. 824c). 

25 Cf. also Men. Rhet. 400.18—20, 406.22—4; on the origin of this style in ritual formulae see Thomson 
1953: 82-3; cf. esp. Zen. Prov. 3.98. 
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agents (Aigisthos and Klytaimestra),*°° and give birth through a terrible 
breeding to terrible offspring (the murder). Lust (pos) is of course not 
inappropriate to a normal marriage,””” but here assumes a sinister function. 
The reunion of husband and wife’ becomes the occasion for murder by 
the united wife and lover. Two further elements complete the picture. By 
an irony that should by now be familiar, the cry (av8&) at Agamemnon’s 
return is pitiable rather than joyful (cf. the joyful cry in the wedding pro- 
cession at [Hes.] Sc. 278); and he is killed ¿v koitais tratpaais (‘on his 
ancestral couch’), an expression which, though consistent with the trad- 
ition that Agamemnon was killed at a banquet (cf. 203-4), cannot fail to 
suggest here a marriage bed.” Every one of these ironies has its counter- 
part in Aesch. Ag. 690-771. 


§1o. Kassandra. In Aeschylus as Agamemnon enters the palace, his wife 
prays to Zeus Teleios (973), the ‘accomplisher’. She wishes Zeus to bring 
her prayers to completion (tds żuàs cùxàs TEAE1). Now Zeus Teleios is also 
associated with the #e/os (‘completion’) of marriage,” to which there is a 
secondary reference here. The death of Agamemnon is envisaged as a kind 
of marriage, which Zeus Teleios is being asked to bring to fulfilment. It is 
described by Kassandra as a telos (1107 TO5e yàp TeAcis; 1109 THs ppåáow 
téAos) in a passage which alludes to the common association between 
death and marriage," and by Klytaimestra herself in terms which allude to 
sexual union (see §6 above). téAe1 (‘fulfils’) in 973 picks up the same word 
in the previous line, dvSpds TeAciou Sap’ ETiotpa@apévou (‘the teleios 
man moving about his house’), where the primary sense of teleios, ‘with 
authority’, conceals a secondary reference, as in 973, to marriage: teleios 
with a passive sense, ‘brought to completion’, is applied to those who have 
entered into marriage.*” 


Jebb 1894 on Soph. E/. 198f. compares Klytaimestra as dAckotop at Aesch. Ag. 1501. We of course 
think of Helen as Erinys at 737-49. 

27 E.g. Men. Rhet. 404.1820, 407.19, 411.13. 

This bloody reunion is envisaged as a grotesque marriage by Aeschylus (see $10). 

Cf. esp. seventy-eight lines later (272-3) tov avtopdvtTny fulv év Koity Tatpds ùv TH Tadatvy 
untpt; also Soph. Trach. 922; etc. (LSJ s.v. kottn). 

Schol. Ar. Thesm. 973; Diod. Sic. 5.73.2; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 264b; cf. esp. Aesch. Eum. 214; in gen- 
eral see Salviat 1964, who sees a reference to marriage in Ag. 973, but regards the point as being that 
Zeus in his association with marriage is the right deity to pursue a wicked father or husband. See 
also Lebeck 1971: 68-73. 

2u Cf, Seaford 1984c": 251. 

See LSJ s.v. téAe1os 2b, and esp. Paus. Gr. fr. 306 TéAe1o1 of yeyaunkdtes; add Aesch. Supp. 80, and 
cf. fr. 44.6-7. 
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Interpenetrating this grotesque union of Agamemnon with Klytaimestra 
is the no less grotesque union in death of Agamemnon and Kassandra. As 
in the Tiachiniae (S5 and $11) and the Medea (§3 and §8) the husband’s 
new attachment creates a situation in which the mutual subversion of the 
two incompatible unions issues in the death of one or more of the three 
parties. Klytaimestra describes the dead Kassandra, displayed alongside 
the corpse of Agamemnon,” as ‘sharing a bed with this man, speaking 
oracles, his faithful bedmate, and a mast-rubber of the ships’ benches’ 
(1441-3 f| KolvdAeKTpos ToUSe GeopatnAdyos Trott) EUvEeuvos, vauTiAeV 
SE ofAUaTwv iotoTpifns),4 “4 and adds ‘she lies dead, the lover of this 
man’ (1446). Furthermore, one of the threads of the famous ‘Kassandra 
scene’ is a sustained evocation of the negative elements in the situation of a 
bride: (a) like the bride, Kassandra has been taken from her father’s home” 
and has arrived in a chariot with her man at his home;”* (b) like the bride 
(apparently), she laments (1322);"” (c) whereas for the bride capture and 
death are at most fictions,” for Kassandra they are a reality; (d) the bride 
was apparently welcomed on arrival outside her new home;”? in attempting 
to make Kassandra leave her seat in the chariot (1054 &uańen Spdvov)”° 
Klytaimestra and the chorus use persuasion; (e) they also compare her to 
an animal newly caught or unwilling to bear the bridle or the yoke; the 
image Kassandra employs to express the emergence of her speech out of 
deliberate obscurity, the image of the unveiling of the bride (1178-83, see 
§9 above), is therefore not chosen arbitrarily. 


23 I suspect that she appeared with Agamemnon in the fatal cloth (1492, 1580), and therefore huddled 

in the bath (1540), which is described as a bed on the ground (yépeuva). 

To the defence of iototpifns (with an erotic sense) by Young 1964: 15 [and Sommerstein 2002: 155- 

6] add Aesch. Supp. 1042 tpiBor T èpòvTæv (TpiBor in an erotic sense, I believe, and a hymenaial 

context: see §4). 

Note the stress on the paternal home left behind at 1277 Bayot tatpwou 8 avt’ érri€nvov uéver 

(and cf. àupéver referring to hymenaial consummation at Soph. Trach. 528; Eur. Cyc. 514 with 

Seaford 1984b: ad loc.). 

I find the suggestion that ‘the arrival of Agamemnon and Cassandra like a bride and groom at the 

door when Clytemnestra stands waiting to welcome her husband home has a blatant irony’ made 

independently by Jenkins 1983: 138 on the basis of the fact that ‘Agamemnon’s arrival at the palace 

on a chariot with Cassandra by his side, and Clytemnestra waiting to greet them, corresponds 

pictorially with the vase painter’s formula for the arrival of bride and groom’. He refers to Taplin 

1977: 302-6, who successfully argues that Agamemnon and Kassandra were in the chariot. 

See above nn. 3, 82-92. 

8 See above nn. 4, 68-9. 

29 Schol. Eur. Phoen. 344; Jenkins 1983: 138 continues: “The position of Clytemnestra at the doorway 
of the house is occupied by the groom’s mother in the vase scenes of bride-fetching.’ 

20 The bride had a special seat in the chariot: Hsch. s.v. xAwvis; Poll. Onom. 10.33, 52.22. 

1052 Zow ppevdv A€youoa meiðw viv Adyod, 1049, 1054. Cf. persuasion in the wedding: see $4 

and n. 94. 

222 1048, 1063, 1066, 1071; cf. §4 and n. 58. 
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This implicit allusion by Aeschylus to ritual is, as elsewhere,” made 
explicit by Euripides. Kassandra in the Trojan Women enters with a 
wedding torch (or two) and sings a wedding song (308-41). She is her- 
self of course aware that the destination of the transition is Hades,” and 
that her body will be thrown out ‘near my husband’s tomb’.*» This does 
not mean that the (traditional) makarismos of the bride is entirely false, 
for there is a genuine albeit horrific joy at the prospect of the death of her 
husband that will accompany her own.”” It is perhaps an exact reversal of 
normal practice first that the (inspired) bride takes the initiative (308, 325, 
332-41), lighting her own torch? and uttering her own makarismos, and 
second that her joyful singing contrasts with the lamentation of every- 
body else (315-19, 332, 351-2). Certainly her mother envisages the torch as 
funereal,*” an ambiguity well known from the Anthology.”° 


Şu. Iole. On discovering that Herakles is about to return home, the women 
of Trakhis sing (Soph. Trach. 205-7) ‘Let the house, about to celebrate a 
wedding, raise the cry with cries at the hearth’ (&voAoAUEaTa*" Sópos | 
épeotioiw dAaAais | ó peAAdvuygos). The idea that the house is about 
to celebrate a wedding has of course offended some textual critics. But it 
is in fact, as I have argued in detail elsewhere,” one of a coherent series 
of allusions to wedding ritual throughout the play, some of which I have 
mentioned in §5 above. The return of Herakles is envisaged here as the 
re-enactment or final completion of the marital transition of Deianeira. 
But at the end of the song there arrives at the house a group of female 
captives, one of whom is noticed from among the others’? by Deianeira, 
who remarks on her apparent virginity P (&treipos) and nobility (307-13). 
This is Iole, the bride** of Herakles. Deianeira is, without yet realising it, 


233 See §ga, §9c and n. 198. 

445 ès “AiSou vurgion ynuopeba; cf. Aesch. Ag. 1291 “Ardou TrUAas St Ta0S’ Eyes TPOGEVVETTOO. 

449; cf. the possibly ambiguous tov tetpwpévov evv& móow èuéðev (340-1): see Seaford 

1984c": 250-1. 

312-13; cf. 311, 327, 336, 365; cf. n. 5. 

27 311, 356-60, etc.; also at the other Argive and Greek sufferings: 365-9. 

308, 320; cf. e.g. Eur. Phoen. 344-6, IA 732. So far as I know the bride never carries a torch in vase 

painting. 

9 343 Auypav ... pAdya; with Auypàv cf. e.g. Med. 399 ħuypoùs Bow yépous; HF 1376-7 Auvypai 

PIAnuaTov Tépers; Supp. 70 Auypa EAN. 

E.g. Anth. Pal. 7.185 (sepulchral): tip Etepov oTevSouca. 

3! gvoAoAugatw Burges; -Eere LRAUY: -Eate KZg. 

32 Seaford 1986b. 

3 Cf. Theoc. /d. 18.25-8; Sappho fr. 34. 

4 546, 843, 857, 894; with 536 éleuypévny cf. Eur. Hipp. 544-5 (Iole as a filly yoked by Herakles in 
marriage). 
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in the position of Klytaimestra, standing in front of the house to which the 
new bride has been forcibly brought. yeAAdvugos (‘about to celebrate a 
wedding’) begins to take on a fatal ambiguity. When Deianeira’s suspicions 
are subsequently aroused, she praises her again, this time for her beauty 
(379). 

Later in the play the chorus, reflecting on the origin of Herakles sufferings, 
mention his spear ‘which back then brought this swift bride (G0dv vupgav) 
away from lofty Oikhalia with martial valour. But the attendant Kypris 
was revealed as the silent but manifest agent of these events’ (857-61). Two 
points need to be made here. First, 80dv is emended away by some, and 
defended by others as meaning ‘swiftly’. Both alternatives miss the point. 
The ‘swift bride’ reappears at Eur. Supp. 993 aku8d01 vigor. In both 
cases there is a poignant association between the urgency of the wedding 
procession which ends happily and the present arrival of the bride ($7). 
Euadne comes quickly to her husband’s pyre. Iole is seized with ruthless 
urgency from her father’s home; and the speed of her arrival is inflicted 
also on Deianeira: “Without fear of these things this wretched woman, 
beholding great harm to the house, with a new marriage rushing in upon 
it ... (841-3 @v G8 & TAdyav ğokvos, | "EycAaV Tpocopňoa SdyoI01 
BA&Bav | véwv d&ioodvtwv yapoov). I have reproduced &oxvos (Musgrave), 
which is generally accepted. But the mss. éoxvov may be right. Iole will 
not be allowed to delay her arrival with bridal dxvos (‘fearful hesitation’).»° 
And é&ioodvtev should probably not be changed to &ïoosouoav (Nauck). 
tipocopaoa (‘beholding’) suggests actual visual perception,”” and evokes 
therefore the position of those waiting at the house of the groom for the 
bridal procession. 

Second, the sinister epiphanic role of Aphrodite (860-1), expressing the 
destructive carnality of this union, is given special point by her (silent) 
presence even at a normal wedding.”** She plays a similar role in Euripides’ 
description in the Hippolytus of the brutal ‘wedding’ of Herakles and 


For the praise of the bride (usually for beauty) see §4 and nn. 61-4 above. 

236 See in detail Seaford 1986b. 

Tpooopév generally refers to actual seeing; the only possible exception in Soph. is at OC 142. Cf. 
Trach. 1139 «os mpoosïðe TOUS ëvõov yapous. 

See nn. 114-16. 

39 545-54 “The filly from Oikhalia, unyoked to the marriage bed, until then without husband and 
unwed, Kypris yoked from the house of Eurytos, like a running naiad and a bacchant, and gave her 
to the son of Alkmene, along with blood, smoke, and nuptials of slaughter. Alas for the wedding 
songs!’ Cf. n. 58 (yoking) and, on the bride as maenad, Eur. Supp. 1000-1 (§7) and Tro. 307, 342, 
etc. ($10). 
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Iole. In the Agamemnon the deities bringing the union of Helen and Paris 
to completion are Wrath (Mfjvis) and an Erinys (§9b). An Erinys is present 
at the union of Herakles and Iole too, but as offspring: “This bride (sc. Iole) 
has given birth, without ritual celebration (&véoptos™*) she has given birth 
to a great Erinys for this house’ (893-5). This is comparable to the perver- 
sion we found in the Agamemnon of the desire expressed at the wedding for 
children resembling their parents (Sof). 


§12. Andromakhe opens the play of Euripides that bears her name by 
calling on the city of her birth, Thebe, from which she came to Troy to 
be the enviable (CnAwtds) wife of Hektor. Somewhat later, lamenting the 
loss of her city and her husband, and her consequent yoking (ouvé@uynv) 
to a harsh fate (96-9 oteppds Saiucv), she adds that no mortal should 
be called prosperous (6AB10s) while still alive (100-2), a proverb which in 
this context must suggest the failed makarismos of the wedding ceremony 
(cf. §6 and §7). We are reminded of the Miad, when the news of Hektor’s 
death makes her shed her wedding veil, the veil she wore ‘on that day when 
Hektor of the shining helmet led her from her home’ (H. 22.471-2). This 
bridal journey of Andromakhe was described in rich detail by Sappho, and 
may even have been paradigmatic.”* 

Andromakhe continues, ‘Paris brought Helen into the bridal chamber 
not for a wedding but as a bed of destruction for lofty Ilion (Andr. 103-4), 
and then, after mentioning the destruction of Troy and of Hektor, ‘I 
myself was led from my bridal chamber to the shore of the sea’ (109). 
Here again, as in the Agamemnon and the Hecuba (§9c), the ‘marriage’ 
of Helen and Paris is associated both with a destructive deity and with a 
Trojan marriage that it has destroyed. Whereas at Hec. 946-9 the Trojan 
brides are taken by marriage from their homes, but the marriage is Helen’s, 
here in the Andromache it is as if one bridal journey to Troy (Helen’s) has 
put another (Andromakhe’s) into "3"! reverse (&ydyeT’ ... 85 BaAGYOUS ... 
êk PoAdyov c&yduav). Appropriately to this reversal, Andromakhe as she 
was led out ‘put around her head’ slavery (110 éyqiBaAotioa Kapa), like 
the veil normally shed by the departing bride. A little later the chorus sing 
of Andromakhe’s servitude and isolation from her piñoi in the house of 
Neoptolemos, concluding ‘... most wretched bride. For your arrival at 
the house of my master, Trojan lady, is most pitiable’ (136-42). The idea 


2⁄0 This is the mss. reading (cf. &5a5o0Uyntos of clandestine marriage). & véoptos is generally printed 
[OCT now has &véoptos]. 
>4" Sappho fr. 44 (composed perhaps to celebrate a real wedding). 
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of the departure of the bride as physical abduction ($4 and n. 3; note 
especially Catull. 62.24 “What crueller thing do enemies do after the cap- 
ture of a city?’) facilitates the implicit association here of the abduction of 
Andromakhe with a wedding. So it is also with Kassandra and Iole (see 
above), and with the fearful women of Thebes (Aesch. Sept. 333-5): ‘It is 
lamentable for young women, before the marriage rites in which they are 
plucked while young, to travel the hateful road from their homes’ (kAauTov 
©’ &ptitpdtrois ©pospdétrwv vopiuwv trpotrdpoidev Srapetyor Sapdtoov 
otuyepav 686v).*4? 

The idea of Andromakhe’s departure from Troy as a perverted bridal 
journey reappears in the Trojan Women. Forced to go as wife (660 5éuap) 
with Neoptolemos, she appears ‘travelling in an alien cart. And at the 
rowing of her breasts (Tapa 8 eipecia paotév) there follows her dear 
Astyanax (569-71). The expression eipecia yaotdév appears strange to 
modern commentators, possibly because it is an ironic development of 
the idea, familiar perhaps to the original audience, of the bridal cart as a 
boat (§9a).”* Andromache is tr&peSpos (‘one who sits beside’) not, as in a 
bridal journey, to her husband, but to her dead husband’s weapons (573). 
She calls on him to come, but is told that he is in Hades (587-8); and so 
she asks to be taken to Hades herself (594).** Finally, she reflects on the 
prospect of union with Neoptolemos: ‘And yet they say how one night 
undoes a woman’s hatred towards her husband’s bed’ (665-6). This is a sen- 
timent associated with marriage in general: compare Soph. fr. 583, of the 
sufferings of marriage for the woman, ‘and, once one night has yoked us, 
we must consent to this situation and think that it is well’. Interestingly, 
Andromakhe then rejects this piece of wisdom with an image usually 
used to legitimate the subordination of the bride, the image of the yoked 
animal: “Not even a filly, parted from her stablemate, bears the yoke with 
ease’ (669-70). We noticed in Aeschylus’ Suppliants a similar reversal of 
hymenaial imagery by women resisting marriage ($4). 


POSTSCRIPT 


The most comprehensive development of the theme of the interpene- 
tration of wedding and funeral in tragedy is by R. Rehm, Marriage to 


+2 The text is here disputed (I give the main mss. tradition), with suggestions including éptitpdqors, 
aptitpétrav and apoSpétrois. But this does not affect my point. 

28 The sense of sipeoig paotév is disputed (see Lee 1973: ad loc.); but this does not affect my point. 

244 In particular cf. dxo1s ... mopðueuvouévny with dyors ... èrópðueuoas at Eur. IT 370-1. 

25 On the bridal journey imagined as to Hades see Jenkins 1983. 

246 Cf. Eur. Andr. 98 (quoted above) and 178; also n. 58 above. 
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Death: the Conflation of Wedding and Funeral Rituals in Greek Tragedy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994). For a further specific 
example (involving vase painting) see Seaford 2005a. For a broad context 
(outside Athens) see J. Redfield, The Locrian Maidens: Love and Death in 
Greek Italy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2003). For painting see 
J. Barringer, ‘Europa and the Nereids: wedding or funeral?’, AJA 95 (1991), 
657-67. 

Further work on the representation or evocation of wedding ritual in 
tragedy includes D. Armstrong and A. Hanson, “Iwo notes on Greek tra- 
gedy, BICS 33 (1986) 97-102; M. Halleran, ‘Gamos and destruction in 
Euripides’ Hippolytus , TAPA 121 (1991), 109-21; K. Ormand, ‘More wedding 
imagery: Trachiniae 1053ff. , Mnemosyne 46 (1993), 224-7; E. Contiades- 
Tsitsoni, “Euripides Pha. 227-244, Tro. 308-341, Iph. Aul. 1036-1079’, 
ZPE 102 (1994), 52-60; A. Kavoulaki, “Staging the wedding: the nup- 
tial pompe in Greek tragedy’ (in Greek; good summary in English), in 
A. Joannes-Theofanes and A. Papademetriou (eds.), Acta: First Panhellenic 
and International Conference on Ancient Greek Literature (Athens: Elliniki 
Anthropistiki Etaireia, 1997), pp. 351-71; W. M. Tyrrell and L. J. Bennett, 
Recapturing Sophocles Antigone (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 1998), 
chapter 6; L. McNeil, ‘Bridal cloths, cover-ups, and y&pis: the “carpet scene” 
in Aeschylus Agamemnon’, GR 52 (2005), 1-17; R. Mitchell-Boyask, “The 
marriage of Cassandra and the Oresteia: text, image, performance’, TAPA 
136 (2006), 269-97; P. Debnar, “The sexual status of Aeschylus’ Cassandra’, 
CP 105 (2010), 129-45; L. A. Swift, The Hidden Chorus: Echoes of Genre 
in Tragic Lyric (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), chapter 6. On 
wedding imagery comparing the bride to plants and animals see D. Feeney, 
‘Catullus 61: epithalamium and comparison’, CC) 59 (2013), 70-97. 


CHAPTER I4 


The Structural Problems of Marriage 
in Euripides 


I 


But fight at the ships together. And whoever of you is struck and 
meets death and his fate, let him die. For it is not unseemly for a man 
to die fighting for his country; but his wife is safe and his children 
after him, and his household and his portion of land unharmed, ifthe 
Akhaians go away with their ships to their dear fatherland. 


This is Hektor encouraging his troops in the Miad (15.494-9). Death in 
battle is made acceptable by the thought of the continuity of the house- 
hold (ozkos). As an ancestor a man remains in a relation with his progeny, a 
relation concretely manifested in the cult of the dead.’ Hence the peculiar 
horror of the oaths and curses that refer to the destruction not only of the 
man but also of his offspring and household. Hektor in fact loses the con- 
tinuity of his household as well as his life. As is predicted in the Jiad, and 
enacted in Euripides’ Trojan Women, his son is killed and his wife sold into 
slavery. His ozkos is annihilated by violence. 

Violence was not the only threat to the continuity of the oikos. The 
danger of disappearance through lack of a male heir is a familiar worry in 
the city-state, which legislated in various ways to prevent it.* But there is 
yet another danger, and this will be the main concern of this chapter: the 
threat presented to the continuity of the ozkos by the fact that it is not 
normally self-reproducing. The means of the continuity of the household 
is marriage, which, as patrilocal, generally requires the introduction of a 
woman from another household. Almost every marriage is therefore a con- 
junction of two households, and as "7! such contains the possibility of 
competing claims. The wife may be in an ambiguous position, between her 
family of origin and her family by marriage. It is an ambiguity which the 


! Lacey 1968: 147-9. By a man’s oikos (household) I mean his property and his offspring as inheritors 
of his property (excluding his married daughters and their offspring). 
2 Lacey 1968: 22-3, 73, 77, 89-90, 141, 146; Dem. 43.57. 
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ritual of the wedding seems designed to prevent, with its elaborately sym- 
bolic removal of the bride from her parental home in a cart to the home of 
her husband. In Boeotia, for example, the axle of the cart was burnt, ‘signi- 
fying’, as Plutarch puts it, ‘that the bride must remain, since her means of 
departure has been destroyed’. The rites of incorporation of the bride into 
her new home seem to have centred on the hearth. In taking up a position 
at the hearth she is envisaged as a suppliant, entirely dependent on her 
new master.‘ At a later stage of what is in a sense the same process her child 
will, a few days after birth, be attached to its father’s hearth in the ritual 
at the hearth called Amphidromia. The bride changes not only household 
but also domestic cult.’ It is perhaps in the light of this separation of the 
woman from her family of origin that we should see the distinction in the 
second book of Thucydides between the exhortation to soldiers (2.11.2) 
‘not to appear worse than your fathers’ and the exhortation to widows 
(2.45.2) ‘not to be worse than your natures’. The woman is systematically 
denied the past continuity of her household of origin. 

Although the wife may, of course, in fact retain links with her natal 
family, symbolically she is, in the wedding ritual, irreversibly transferred 
from her family of origin to the household of her husband, with whom she 
is united ‘for the ploughing of legitimate children’ (as the formula has it), 
in the hope of sons who will succeed their father in the ożkos. I will look 
at various ways in which, in the plays of Euripides, this model of trans- 
ferral, monogamy and continuity may be imagined as threatened. Section 
2 concerns cases in which marriage or sexual union represents a danger 
to the girl’s family of origin. Section 3 concerns cases in which the wife 
puts her husband above her family of origin. Section 4 concerns cases in 
which the wife puts her family of origin above her family by marriage. In 
all these cases the problem is in one way or another the failure of trans- 
ferral: the woman remains implicated in two different lineages, a contra- 
diction which may endanger the continuity of one or the other of them. 
In the remaining cases continuity is threatened by the failure of the other 
important element of the model, monogamy: the problems arise from the 


Mor. 271d. Pausanias (3.20.10-11) tells a story that suggests the bridal veil may have had a similar sig- 
nificance. Penelope has to choose between her father and her bridegroom and veils herself to indicate 
preference for her bridegroom. 

Gould 1973: 97-8. 

Including perhaps the cult of the dead, as is maintained by de Coulanges 1874: 47; presumably he is 
thinking of Rome (I know of no such evidence for Greece). 

Noticed, but not explained, by Dover 1974: 98. 
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man’s relationship "! with another woman (Section 5) or the woman's 
relationship with another man (Section 6). 

These problems are neither invented nor discovered by Euripides. They 
inhere in his mythical material, versions of which must predate even the 
city-state. But the development of the city-state is, as we shall see in the 
next section, not without its effect on marriage and the household. It may 
be, therefore, that Euripides’ selection and treatment of myths, and in par- 
ticular the frequency in his work of the themes discussed in this chapter, 
reflect to some extent the social changes accompanying the development 
of the city-state. This suggestion might receive support from a study of 
the various deviations from the monogamic model in Greek mythology as 
a whole on the one hand and specifically in the mythical products of the 
city-state on the other. Here, though, I am concerned with Euripides (but 
will occasionally refer, mainly in the notes, to other tragedians, as well as to 
Menander). Plays mentioned without author are by Euripides. 


2 


‘The sexual union of a girl may endanger her natal family in various ways. 
She may assist a male intruder against her natal family, as in the story of 
Ariadne assisting Theseus dramatised in the Theseus, or of Jason and Medea 
dramatised in Sophocles’ Kolchides. Another kind of danger is presented 
by a daughter who has no brothers. In the Danae, Danae’s father, Akrisios, 
has no sons. It is presumably he who says (fr. 318) ‘A woman, leaving her 
paternal home, belongs not to her parents but to her husband. But the 
male kind remains permanently in the house as a defender of paternal 
gods and tombs.’ According to Apollodorus (Bibl. 2.4.1), Akrisios, being 
without sons, enquired of the oracle how to get them, and the god replied 
that his daughter would give birth to a son who would kill him. This is 
presumably the oracle referred to in fr. 330a of Euripides’ play. The house- 
hold with female but no male offspring has no successors, or rather the 
successors come from another household, the house of the daughter’s hus- 
band. And so the daughter’s son may, to the extent that he belongs to 
an alien household, be imagined as representing a threat to the family of 
origin. This is, I think, the problem expressed, in the extremist "! logic of 
myth, by the oracular response to Akrisios. How can it be solved? 

Apart from the unsatisfactory method employed by Akrisios, who 
locked his daughter up, there are three main solutions, which I will exem- 
plify from Homer. One is to produce a son from another woman. Helen 
produced only a daughter (Hermione) for Menelaos, and so he had a son 
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(Megapenthes) by a slave-girl (Od. 4.11-14). Another solution is to marry 
the daughter to a man who does not belong to another kinship group. 
Such a man will fall into one of two categories. Either he belongs to the 
same extended family as the girl, or he is an outsider whose links have been 
cut off from his own family.’ To the former category belongs Iphidamas, 
who was brought up in the house of his maternal grandfather Kisseus (J/. 
11.221-6). We do not hear of any sons of Kisseus, only of two daughters, of 
whom one is Iphidamas’ mother and the other is offered in marriage to her 
nephew Iphidamas: with this offer Kisseus sought to keep Iphidamas in 
his household. The very same phrase, ‘he tried to detain him there’, is used 
elsewhere in the Jad (6.192) of the King of Lykia detaining the valiant 
exile Bellerophon with an offer of his daughter and land. Bellerophon falls 
into our second category, the man isolated from his own ożkos, like, for 
example, Odysseus in Phaiakia offered the hand of Nausikaa by her father 
King Alkinoos.* An isolated man can be made part of the girl’s natal family. 
He is in effect adopted. And if he is valiant, like Bellerophon or Odysseus, 
this will have the advantage of increasing the household’s strength. Indeed, 
the practice of bringing husbands into the bride’s natal family for military 
reasons is found even where the bride undoubtedly has brothers. The best 
example is the house of Priam, which contains both sons and sons-in-law 
(Il. 6.245-50). Othryoneus was promised Kassandra by Priam in return for 
military service (M. 13.364-9). And Hektor even boasts that he will hold 
the city merely with the aid of his brothers and his sisters’ husbands (Z. 
5-473-4). 

By the time of Euripides, however, the military self-sufficiency of 
the family was a thing of the past. The military function of the kinship 
group, together with, for example, its role in vengeance for murder, had 
passed to the polis, the city-state. The consolidation of the city-state also 
produces a change in the function of marriage. “One can speak’, according 
to Vernant, "5 


7 See Vernant 1982b: 45-70. It should be added that the former practice does not ipso facto preserve 
the household of the girl’s father. For that the bridegroom must be adopted by the bride’s father, or 
the children of the marriage must remain in the household of their maternal grandfather (see Schaps 
1979: 32); but these arrangements may have been facilitated by a pre-existing kinship bond between 
father and bridegroom (as seems to have been the case with Kisseus and Iphidamas); and failing 
that, a man’s daughter’s children would at least, if their parents were, say, cousins, preserve (entire) 
the oikos of his father (rather than contributing their maternal inheritance to the oikos of a complete 
outsider). 

Od. 7.311-15; see also I. 14.119-22 (cf. 5.410-15); Od. 7.65-6. Cf. the story of Penelope's father 
wanting Odysseus to remain with him in Lakedaimon (n. 3 above). 
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of a break between archaic marriage and marriage as it became established 
within the framework of a democratic city in Athens, at the end of the sixth 
century. In the Athens of the period after Kleisthenes matrimonial unions 
no longer have as their object the establishment of relationships of power 
or mutual service between great autonomous families; rather, their purpose 
is to perpetuate the households, that is to say the domestic hearths which 
constitute the city, in other words to ensure, through strict rules governing 
marriage, the permanence of the city itself through constant reproduction. 
It is agreed that the measures which established the supremacy of the type 
of ‘legitimate’ marriage should be dated to the period of Solon or just after.’ 


The polis limits the autonomy of the household in respect of its sexual 
relations in various ways, and does so in the interests of defining the body 
of citizens (by the legitimacy of their parents’ marriage) and of maintaining 
the citizen body (by legislation to ensure the legitimate continuity of the 
citizen households). The opposition between the legitimate wife and the 
concubine becomes more marked than it is in Homer. It was not a simple 
matter for a citizen without a son and heir from his wife to produce one, 
as Menelaos did, from a slave-girl, for such a son would be a full member 
neither of the ożkos nor of the polis. But the other two solutions we found 
in Homer were also available in the city-state. Citizens might be adopted 
from one family into another. But then the law required that ‘the sep- 
aration of an adopted son from his original family was total.” And pre- 
sumably males already isolated from their kin were less numerous, and 
less attractive as adoptees, in the city-state than in the world imagined or 
described by Homer. The exiled Perseus, who would to a militarily autono- 
mous family be welcome as a heroic son-in-law, was in the Andromeda 
apparently rejected by Andromeda’s father (anachronistically) as a pauper 
and a bastard (frr. 141, 142). As for the third of the solutions we described, 
marriage within the kinship group, this was very common in the Athenian 
polis; and the brotherless girl, on whom her father’s oikos would devolve, 
could by law be claimed in marriage by her next of kin on the male side, 
the so-called law of the epikleros. 4 

On the whole, as suggested in the previous section, we will find that the 
selection and treatment of myth by Euripides reflects to some extent these 


Vernant 1982b: 50. 

1 Tt has been suggested that bastards (nothoi), though disadvantaged in inheritance and excluded 
from the phratries, may nevertheless after the reforms of Kleisthenes have been eligible for citizen- 
ship: see, for example, most recently MacDowell 1976. But cf. Humphreys 1974; Rhodes 1978 and 
1981: 496; Hansen 1986: 73-6. See also Erdmann 1934: 369, 375 ff.; Vernant 1982b: 50. 

Lacey 1968: 147. 

» Erdmann 1934: 185; Thompson 1967; Lacey 1968: 106. 
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social changes. Let us start, though, with a theme that seems anachronistic 
in the polis. The Zemenos may have concerned the murder of Temenos 
by his sons as a result of their fear that Temenos would make his son-in- 
law Deiphontes his successor, a fear based perhaps on Temenos’ choice of 
Deiphontes as his chief military officer.” And in the Arkhelaos the Thracian 
king Kisseus promises the exiled Arkhelaos his daughter and his kingdom 
in return for military service, but is then persuaded by his ‘friends’ to go 
back on his promise. (‘Friends in Hyginus is amici, deriving probably 
from the Greek philoi, which could include his kin.) Eventually Arkhelaos 
kills Kisseus. These plays“ are about the disaster to the girl’s natal family 
that results from the claim established by her husband’s military service. 
In Homer we find the practice of military service by the son-in-law, but 
not any resulting conflict. This distinction is in keeping with the general 
tendency of the //iad and the Odyssey to avoid conflict within the oikos and 
the contrasting tendency of tragedy to focus on it. But the danger to the 
oikos dramatised in Temenos and Arkhelaos was unlikely to arise in Athens 
of the fifth century, where the oikos had, of course, no need of military 
aid, and so a father with existing sons was presumably unlikely to adopt 
his son-in-law. We do not, so far as I know, find the problem anywhere 
else in Euripides. The closest case is from the Suppliants (132-44, 219- 
25): the Argive Adrastos, having married his daughters to aliens (xeno2), 
the Aetolian Tydeus and the Theban Polyneikes, feels obliged to lend them 
military service in what turns out to be a disaster, the famous attack on 
Thebes. More successful was the Argive military support of Peisistratos, led 
by his son by his Argive wife, which helped him to the tyranny of Athens 
([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 17.4). 

Although the military dimension of the problem was an anachronism 
in the time of Euripides, this does not mean that the relation with the 
son-in-law was necessarily felt to be without its dangers. The audience of 
the Suppliants may well have felt the force of the general terms in which 
Adrastos is censured by Theseus (221-5): 


you gave your daughters to xenoi ... and mixing your bright house with a 
muddy one you have wounded your 7 house. No wise man should mix 
unjust bodies with just ones, but should obtain as philoi for his house people 
of good fortune. 


8 Or this may have been the theme of the 7émenidai: see Harder 1991. 

4 In the Erechtheus, Xouthos may have appeared as an adopted son of Erekhtheus, who dies in 
battle: Webster 1967: 128-9; van Looy 1970: 112. See also Pacuvius, Hermione (esp. frr. 184-6 
Warmington); Hyg. Fab. 100 (from Soph. Mysoi?). 
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And Adrastos himself seems to regret that he did not marry his daughters to 
kin (otk éyyevis KnSeia). In the Phoenician Women the attack on Thebes 
is imagined, from the perspective of the Thebans, with the metaphor of 
Polyneikes bringing in a foreign bride (343 yauov EtaKktov &tay, cf. 349). 

The importance of marriage within the kinship group is central to 
Herodotus’ (5.92) account of the Bakchiadai, the endogamous ruling clan 
of Korinth. It is through a girl of the family, Labda, who because lame 
is married outside the clan, the genos, that it is overthrown — by her son 
Kypselos. This story illustrates the importance of endogamy to the well- 
being of a genos, but also — because it is still an autonomous genos within 
a state, the ruling genos — the potential importance of endogamy to polit- 
ical power. So too Adrastos should have married his daughters within the 
genos, i.e. to an Argive: the Argives are, it seems, envisaged as kin, a genos, 
just as the citizens of Athens suppose themselves to be Erekhtheidai, the 
descendants of Erekhtheus. The exclusivity of endogamy has a role even in 
the democratic state. The developing city-state of Athens tends to margin- 
alise marriages and sexual unions with non-Athenians, a tendency which 
culminates’ in the Attic citizenship law of 451 which required that both a 
man’s parents be citizens for him to be a citizen, and which, whatever its 
motives, struck a blow at the interstate marriages that we find not only 
in myth but also among the tyrants and such families as the Athenian 
Alkmaionidai. This point brings us to the Jon. 

Erekhtheus, although given sons in the later tradition, is in Euripides 
imagined as without a son and heir. His daughter Kreousa has been given 
as wife to a xenos, Xouthos from Akhaia, in return for military service. 
Xouthos has inherited the house of Erekhtheus, but the marriage has 
produced no children. Xouthos is led by the oracle at Delphi to believe 
that Ion, a temple servant there, is his son, and supposes him to be the 
result of a drunken sexual encounter. Xouthos’ desire to make Ion his 
successor is desperately resisted by Kreousa. But in the end Ion turns out 
to be the offspring of a premarital sexual H! encounter not of Xouthos 
but of Kreousa — with Apollo in Athens. Ion can then take his place as the 
rightful successor to the house of Erekhtheus. 

The alien origins of Xouthos are constantly stressed. He is ovx éyyevt)s 
(63) — not of the kin, the genos; he is 8 &AAns x8ovós (290), brought in 
from another land. ‘How’, it is asked, ‘could a xenos marry a woman who 
was engenés?’ (293): i.e. why did she not marry someone of her own genos? 


5 Vernant 1982b: 57. 
16 Erdmann 1934: 168-7; Lacey 1968: 67-8. 
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(The answer is that the Athenians needed military help.) And so on (813- 
16, 1070, 1296-9). The marriage is tolerable for the house of Erekhtheus 
(the adoption of a valiant outsider as son-in-law was after all one of the 
solutions we found in Homer to the lack of a male heir), provided that it 
produces a successor. But it has not done so. And then events at Delphi 
threaten to produce the worst possible outcome. The old servant of the 
royal household complains that Xouthos ‘has as a xenos married you and 
come to Athens and taken over your house and inheritance, and is now 
proved to have produced children secretly from another woman (813-16). 
The house of Erekhtheus is, it seems, about to disappear entirely, its inher- 
itance to pass to a man of alien blood. But finally, although Ion will indeed 
be Xouthos’ heir, the situation turns, in a manner that prefigures Menander 
(Epitrepontes, etc.), into its opposite. Ion turns out to be the son of Kreousa 
by Apollo, and the anxious desire of the chorus, ‘may nobody rule the city 
other than the well-born offspring of Erekhtheus (1058—60), is in the end 
fulfilled. For Ion is, as Athena says, ‘the offspring of Erekhtheus, and so 
entitled to rule my land’ (1573-4). And Kreousa can proclaim, ‘No longer 
are we childless. The house has a hearth, the land has a ruler. Erekhtheus 
is young again, and the earth-born house no longer looks on darkness’ 
(1464-7). The continuity of the house of Erekhtheus triumphs in the end 
over the spectre of its annihilation. 

More than once in the play the house of Erekhtheus is described as 
‘earth-born’ (ynyevétas) or ‘sprung from the land itself? (aùtóyx8wv). 
This cannot fail to be associated with the ‘autochthonous’ nature of the 
Athenians as a whole, which is also stressed in the play. “They say’, declares 
Ion, ‘that Athens is autochthonous, not a race brought in from outside 
(590 oùk étreioaKxtov yévos; cf. 29). In the Erechtheus (fr. 360.7-8) the 
Athenian people are called ‘not brought in (t1raxtos) from » elsewhere, 
but autochthonous’. But in the Jon, Xouthos is twice called étaxtos, 
brought in from outside (290, 592). The conclusion to the play represents, 
therefore, a vindication of the Athenians’ proud claim to autochthony 
against the danger that seemed about to annihilate it. The four Attic tribes, 
Athena announces at the end (1575-81), will be named after Ion’s sons, and 
the Ionians after Ion himself.” In earlier versions ([Hes.] Cat., Hdt.) Ion 
was the natural son of Xouthos. Whether or not Euripides was the first to 
make him the son of Apollo,” the play seems to express the incompati- 
bility between marriage with foreigners and the identity of the Athenians 


7 So too Hdt. 5.66.2; see Parker 1987: 206-7. For autochthony in the play see Saxonhouse 1986. 
8 Parker 1987: 207. 
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as Erekhtheidai, ‘offspring of Erekhtheus’. The same incompatibility is 
expressed in the Athenian citizenship law of 451. The aristocratic, inter- 
state marriage of Xouthos and Kreousa, based on military service, has in 
the city-state become not only anachronistic but even undesirable. 

The advantage of having a god (Apollo) as Ion’s father is not only in his 
superior status. It is also that he does not belong to another human house- 
hold, and in this respect resembles the noble exile adopted as son-in-law, 
who, we saw, represented one solution in Homer to the problem of the 
brotherless daughter. Homer also provides cases of the union of a god with 
a mortal girl producing offspring. Hermes, for example, falls in love with 
Polymele, daughter of Phylas. The result is Eudoros. Polymele then marries 
a mortal, but Eudoros stays in the home of his mother’s father: ‘old Phylas 
brought up Eudoros, loving him as if he had been his own son’ (//. 16.191- 
2). This seems a highly satisfactory arrangement, and the other Homeric 
examples are no more problematic.” In a number of Euripidean plays, on 
the other hand, Alope, Antiope, Auge, Danae and Melanippe Sophe, a girl 
having offspring by a god creates conflict within her natal family.” It is, 
for example, presumably Kerkyon, after discovering his daughter’s unmar- 
ried motherhood, who says (Alope fr. 111; cf. fr. 320) “What is the point 
of guarding women? The best-brought-up ones destroy households more 
than those whom nobody bothers about.’ 

This distinction between Homer and tragedy is in keeping with the 
tendency of tragedy to focus on family conflict, which Homer tends to 
avoid. It may also reflect the changed nature of marriage in the city-state. 
The military advantages of marriage in the Homeric world (alliance and 
offspring) are replaced in "^! the city-state by new ones: the dowry (the 
bride’s share of the inheritance) and the legitimacy required to produce 
children who will be full members of oikos and polis.” In contrast to the 
more autonomous family of the Homeric texts, the continuity of the later 
family is limited by the polis to the offspring of a legitimated, monog- 
amous union. This is one reason perhaps for the preoccupation of the Attic 
polis with the chastity of its women.” In a well-known passage of Lysias 
(1.33) it is claimed that the adulterer is punished by death because, getting 
what he wants by persuasion, he corrupts the woman's mind as well as 


9 JI, 2.514-15, 6.198, 16.174-8. See further Erdmann 1934: 373 ff. 

° Other tragedians: Soph. Akrisios, Danae, Tyro; Astydamas, Tyro; Carcinus II, Alope; Aphareus, Auge. 

= This is not to say that there was no interest in the quality of in-laws in the polis (see, for example, 
Erdmann 1934: 147 ff.), although marriage does not seem to have been a widespread way of creating 
political alliances: see Humphreys 1983: 24-6. 

» Lacey 1968: 113; one might add perhaps the greater opportunities for adultery provided by urban life. 
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her body, and casts doubt on her children’s parentage. Certainly the all- 
important matter of the legitimate continuity of the oikos can be attained 
only by ruling out the mere possibility of adultery. The wife is a means not 
so much of an alliance between households as of this continuity. It is an 
imperative which would no doubt have affected the choice as well as the 
treatment of a wife. There is evidence to suppose that an Athenian girl who 
had been seduced would not find a husband, and might even by a law of 
Solon be sold into slavery. Sanctions or restrictions on non-marital coitus 
are in general more severe in ‘inchoate incorporative states’, a category to 
which the Attic polis in the classical period certainly belongs, than in other 
forms of society.” 

A fragment of the Melanippe Sophe* (fr. 497) appears to be spoken by 
someone urging punishment of Melanippe for her unmarried mother- 
hood: ‘Punish her. For this is why women go wrong. Men who have taken 
a bad wife do not destroy her, either in hope of children or because of her 
kin. And then this vice affects many women and spreads.’ If Melanippe is 
not put to death, she may be married off, and the vice will spread. In the 
Cretan Women Aerope, seduced by a servant, was handed over by her father 
to Nauplios with instructions to throw her into the sea, but he instead 
engaged her to Pleisthenes. She was then inherited by Atreus and seduced 
by his brother Thyestes. A male’s promiscuity, on the other hand, does not 
endanger the continuity of his oikos; and this distinction would under- 
mine, at least from the male perspective, the kind of argument used by 
Phaidra (in the first Hippolytus) when she defends her extramarital passion 
by reference to the transgressions of Theseus (Plut. Quomodo adul. 28a). 

Along with the disgrace of the girl there is the problem of the "! des- 
tiny of the child. In Alope, Antiope, Auge, Danae, Ion and Melanippe Sophe 
the god’s male offspring is rejected and exposed either by its mother in 
fear of disgrace (e.g. Jon 898, 1497), or as punishment by her father, or, 
in at least one case (Danae), by her father in fear of his new grandson. 
It may have been characteristic of this kind of play that the girl’s claim 
that her lover was a god is disbelieved (Bacch. 27-31; lon 1523-7; Danae 
frr. 322, 342-8; cf. Pherecydes FGrH 3 Fio), so that the truth may have 


3 Athenian girl: Lacey 1968: 115. Comparative anthropology: Cohen 1969, who argues inter alia that 
the marital tie when strengthened contributes to the weakening of local and kin groups, but does 
not constitute a challenge to state authority. An ‘inchoate incorporative state’ is the centrally ruling 
body of a society that has ‘been united by groups who are geographically contiguous and who are at 
approximately the same level of cultural development’, but that ‘has not yet completely subverted 
local sources of solidarity, allegiance and authority’. 

24 Tt has also been attributed to the Melanippe Desmotis: see Webster 1967: 147-9. 
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to be revealed or confirmed by a deity. Certainly it does seem that all 
these plays (except Auge) ended with a divine demand or prophecy that 
the exposed offspring will succeed to the kingdom of his maternal grand- 
father.» (Similarly, in Herodotus’ account of the endogamous Bakchiadai, 
oracles predict that Kypselos, son of the lame Labda by an outsider, will 
replace his mother’s family as rulers of Korinth. And one of the oracles 
compares Kypselos to a lion conceived in the wild.) This succession from 
the outside to the kingdom may resolve a conflict within the family (Zon, 
Melanippe Sophe) or it may on the other hand involve violence within the 
family (Antiope, Danae, Alope?). With the first type we should compare 
Menander’s Epitrepontes, in which, in the relatively realistic world of New 
Comedy, an unambiguously happy ending is created by the revelation of 
the father of the exposed child not as a god but as the girl’s husband, 
who had without realising the girl’s identity raped her before marrying her. 
With the second type we should compare the Bacchae, in which the son of 
Semele and Zeus is rejected by his kin (26-31), returns to Thebes, destroys 
his kin and installs his cult. 

‘The theme of exposure in the wild and return is not of course confined 
to the myths we have been considering. The theme seems to derive from 
the initiatory practice of departure to the margins of civilisation as a prep- 
aration for return to a new status as an adult.” In the wild the young 
person is outside the household, but will return, the male to his own 
household (Jason, Paris, etc.), the female to a new one (her husband’s: e.g. 
the Proitids). The ambiguity of this location in the wild, in which the 
young person is outside the household but will succeed to it, is the neces- 
sary element of ‘liminality in the transition from childhood to adulthood. 
But in the myths we have been considering it has been deployed to express 
another kind of ambiguity, the ambiguous position of the daughter and 
her son, "#! who on the one hand should move out of her natal household 
but on the other hand may exercise a claim to it (particularly if she has 
no brothers). An ambiguity of ritual origin has been deployed to express 
an ambiguity in the social structure. The deployment is facilitated by the 


* Danae: cf. Apollod. Bibl. 2.4.4; Antiope: Hyg. Fab. 7; Mel. Soph.: Ennius fr. 119 (Jocelyn) (and 
Webster 1967: 149); Alope: Hyg. Fab. 187 (Poseidon appeared at the end, it seems); Jon: 1571-5; 
even Telephos, the son of Auge, was said in one version of the myth (Alcidamas, Odysseus 14-16) to 
have returned to his birthplace: Hyg. Fab. 100 (from Soph. Mysoi?); Anth. Pal. 3.2. See in general 
Webster 1967. 

% On the theme generally see Binder 1964. For a recent treatment of our theme (‘the girl’s tragedy’) 
see Bremmer and Horsfall 1987: 27-30. 
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presence of conflict even in those myths in which a son returns to his own 
household (Oidipous, Paris, Theseus, etc.). 

As an example of the type we have been discussing, let us look more 
closely at the Antiope. The myth of Antiope of Thebes was as follows. 
Made pregnant by Zeus in a cave, she escapes from the wrath of her father 
Nykteus to the mountainside, from where she is taken as wife by an out- 
sider, Epaphos of Sikyon. After the consequent suicide of her father, she 
is recaptured and imprisoned by her uncle Lykos. But on the way back 
to Thebes she gives birth to the twin sons of Zeus, Zethos and Amphion, 
who are brought up by a shepherd. Antiope eventually escapes again to the 
mountainside, and with the help of the young men, revealed as her sons, 
turns the tables on Lykos’ wife, Dirke, who had come to kill her. Zethos 
and Amphion are then prevented from killing Lykos himself by Hermes, 
who tells Lykos to yield the kingdom to Amphion.” 

We do not know all the details of Euripides lost play. Zethos and 
Amphion are already grown up, and the earlier part of the story was pre- 
sumably narrated. The play is set on the mountainside, where Antiope 
had been sexually united with Zeus and then later abducted by Epaphos. 
The story centres on the polarity between the seclusion of the girl in the 
home by her natal family and the dangerous loss of control of the girl on 
the mountainside. It is a polarity which seems to express, in the extremist 
logic of myth, the dilemma of the family with a daughter (particularly 
a brotherless one, as Antiope seems to be) between the two undesirable 
alternatives, on the one hand of retaining her within the household,” and 
on the other hand of releasing her, the heiress of the household, into the 
control of an outsider. 

The polarity between the woman confined and the woman or her 
offspring in the wild recurs in Euripides. Pasiphae, in the Cretans, is 
imprisoned after being sexually united, presumably in the pastures, with 
a bull. In both Alope and Melanippe Sophe, apparently, it is proposed 
that the unmarried mother be confined and left to die (like Antigone in 
Sophocles), her offspring "! exposed in the limitless wild, to be brought 
up as it turns out by shepherds (like Zethos and Amphion in Antiope). 
In the Melanippe Desmotis Melanippe is a prisoner, but the action turns 


*7 See esp. Hyg. Fab. 7 and 8; Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.5; schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.1090; Anth. Pal. 3.7; Prop. 
3.151142. 

8 See Kambitsis 1972. 

2 With the mythical theme of imprisonment one might compare the small and probably dark interior 
of urban houses, and Klytaimestra’s reference to her daughters (ZA 738) as ‘guarded well in the secure 
maiden quarters’. 
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on the victory in the wild of her sons over their enemies. In Danae the 
daughter is first imprisoned, to preserve her virginity, and then, when this 
fails, she is enclosed in a chest with her baby son and sent out into the 
limitless sea.” In Auge too the girl is submerged by her father with her son 
in a chest in the sea.” 

One way in which women, married and unmarried, may pass from the 
male-dominated enclosure of the home to the dangerous freedom of the 
mountainside is in the worship of Dionysos. Maenadism represents in an 
extreme form the loss of control by the male of the female, and was indeed 
imagined as involving the danger of illicit sex.* In Jno, when Ino goes to 
the mountain as a maenad her husband, Athamas, thinks she is dead and 
marries again. Discovering the truth, he has her brought back and conceals 
her; his second wife, on discovering her, takes her to be a captive. The story 
of Antiope is closely associated with Dionysos. Zeus takes the form of a 
satyr, one of Dionysos’ mythical followers, to make love to her. According 
to Pausanias (9.17.6) she roamed all over Greece in a frenzy inflicted by 
Dionysos. Her miraculous escape from imprisonment to the mountainside 
is described by Apollodorus (Bib/. 3.5.5) in a manner strongly reminiscent 
of the miraculous escape to the mountainside of the maenads imprisoned 
by Pentheus in the Bacchae (445-6). From the fragments of Euripides we 
can detect that the play was set before a cave sacred to Dionysos and that 
Dirke arrives there with a chorus of maenads.® 

Another girl associated in tragedy with maenadism is Antigone. In 
Sophocles her burial of her brother represents loyalty to her natal family 
at the expense of her marriage to Haimon. About to be confined in a 
ghastly ‘bridal chamber’, she looks forward to her welcome from her natal 
family in Hades, and even says, in words wrongly deleted by some editors, 
that she would not have done what she did for a husband or children 
(i.e. for a family by marriage). The chorus compare her fate with Danae’s 
and then, after Kreon’s panicked order for Antigone’s release, sing a prayer 
for Dionysos to come down from the mountain to purify the city (1115— 
54, esp. 1144). In the Phoenician Women, as in Sophocles’ Antigone (73), 
Antigone expresses her devotion to her dead brother in almost erotic terms, 


Danae was imprisoned, according to Euripides’ contemporary Pherecydes (FGrH 3 F1o), in a bronze 
underground chamber (thalamos) in the courtyard of the house, according to Euripides himself in 
a bronze bridal chamber (Archelaos fr. 228a.7), and according to Hyginus (Fab. 63) within a stone 
wall. She is enclosed in the chest in Pherecydes, and in Euripides: Johannes Malalas, Chronographia, 
p. 25.27-30 Thurn. 

Strabo 13.1.69. 

> Aesch. frr. 382, 448; Eur. Bacch. 223, 233-8, 260-2, 353-4, 487, 957-8; Daraki 1985: 101-3. 

Webster 1967: 205-11; Kambitsis 1972. 
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simultaneously rejecting marriage "4! with Haimon.** And she is in this 
play closely associated with her father. They are both confined within the 
house, Antigone as a maiden (194), her incestuous father enclosed by his 
sons in the ‘dark inner chamber’ (64, 1541). Antigone emerges as a ‘maenad 
of the dead’ (1489-90), and is at the end of the play told by Oidipous to 
go to the mountain shrine of Dionysos, where she has in the past been 
a maenad (1751-70). In Euripides’ lost Antigone the external, Dionysiac 
pole of the confinement/independence polarity is of still more importance. 
Antigone escapes the death penalty (presumably death by seclusion, as in 
Sophocles) and goes to the mountainside. It seems that she was recaptured, 
and appeared on stage as a maenad, and that Dionysos himself appeared ex 
machina. The assimilation of the story to the type represented by Antiope 
seems to have extended still further: Antigone is married to Haimon and 
has a son, whose eventual entry into Thebes may have been predicted by 
Dionysos.°° 

One of the solutions we noted to the dilemma of keeping a daughter 
unmarried at home or losing her to an outsider is endogamy. Accordingly, 
we find that in some versions of the myth Antiope is sexually united with 
her uncle (and captor) Lykos, and that in some versions Danae, while in 
confinement, is sexually united with her uncle Proitos.” Whether these 
events formed part of the Euripidean versions we do not know. We have 
already emphasised the quasi-erotic passion of Antigone for her brother in 
the Phoenician Women. A Euripidean play which may well have concerned 
the erotic love of father for daughter is the Oinomaos: almost all we know 
about this play is that it was presumably about the famous chariot race 
in which Pelops won Hippodameia from her father, Oinomaos, who was 
unwilling to give her in marriage — either because of an oracle that he would 
be killed by her husband or (and this is what the scholiast on Euripides’ 
Orestes 990 affirms) because of his incestuous passion for her. Certainly 
Euripides dealt directly with the theme of marriage within the family in 
the Aiolos. Makareus and his sister Kanake have secretly produced a child. 
Makareus persuades his father, Aiolos, to marry off his daughter to their 
brothers, using the argument that this will retain the wealth within the 
family. But a happy outcome is prevented, apparently by the drawing of 


3+ Eur. Phoen. 1659 (cf. Aesch. Ag. 1446, Cho. 906, 894-5 (and Garvie 1986: ad locc.), 1671-5). 

35 Hyg. Fab. 72; cf. Eur. fr. 177; Scodel 1982. 

36 Hyg. Fab. 72; compare Hypoth. ‘Aristophanis to Soph. Ant.; cf. n. 35. 

37 Antiope: Apollod. Bibl. 3.5.5; schol. Ap. Rhod. 4.1090; Hyg. Fab. 7; Prop. 3.15.12. Danae: Pind. fr. 
284 (at fr. 70d app. crit., p. 79); Apollod. Bibl. 2.4.1. 

Frr. 20 and 22; [Dion. Hal.] Rhet. 9.11; Jakel 1979. On this theme in Aeschylus’ Suppliants see Seaford 
1987c”: 117-18; for the phenomenon generally see, for example, Rosenfeld 1957; cf. Barth 1954. 
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lots, which fail to assign Makareus to Kanake, and by Aiolos’ discovery of 
Kanake’s child, which causes him to send her a '*! sword with which to 
kill herself. Makareus then succeeds in reconciling Aiolos, but too late to 
prevent Kanake’s suicide, and he too probably kills himself. A favourable 
outcome would have been the one that occurs in Jon, Melanippe Sophe and 
Menander’s Epitrepontes: the family conflict created by an illegitimate child 
is eliminated by recognition of the child as the successor to the household; 
and indeed Kanake’s son Triopas had a glorious future.” But in fact, as 
in the myths of Oidipous and Iokaste, and of Lykourgos, incest ends in 
self-destruction. 


3 


In some plays a woman puts loyalty to her husband above loyalty to 
her natal kin. The 7emenidai may have continued the story of Temenos 
(described in §2 above).*° Temenos has been murdered by his sons because 
they feared he might make his son-in-law Deiphontes his successor. 
They then try to persuade their sister Hyrnetho to leave her husband, 
Deiphontes, and return to Argos. Failing in this, they take her by force, 
and in the ensuing battle with Deiphontes Hyrnetho and her brothers are 
killed. The unsuccessful attempt by a father to detach his daughter from 
her husband is a theme of New Comedy.* In other plays the loyalty of 
the wife is the more remarkable for being to a Jost husband. In Suppliants 
Euadne defies her natal family (her father) by throwing herself on to the 
funeral pyre of her husband. In the Protesilaos Laodameia comes into con- 
flict with her father, Akastos, as a result of her devotion to a statue of her 
dead husband. Akastos orders the statue to be burnt, and so Laodameia 
throws herself onto the blaze.** The story of Alkmaion in Psophis is told in 
Apollodorus (Bibl. 3.7.5—6): Alkmaion, as an exile, first marries Arsinoe 
and then, exiled by famine, he marries Kallirhoe. When he regains by 
trickery the wedding present he had given to Arsinoe, so as to give it 
to Kallirhoe, and the trickery is discovered, Arsinoe’s brothers kill him. 
When Arsinoe complains at this, her brothers enclose her in a chest and 


3 Webster 1967: 159. 

4 Though not according to Harder 1991. 

* Menander, Adelphoi A (or Philadelphoi), Epitrepontes, Daktylios (?). Cf. Aeschylus’ Niobe. For real 
life see Dem. 41.4. 

+ Tt seems that Akastos wanted her to remarry: see Oranje 1980 (on fr. 653). Cf. Od. 19.158-9 
(Penelope’s natal family pressing her to remarry). 
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send her off to Tegea to be a slave. Most remarkable of all perhaps is 
Euripides’ version of the Oidipous myth, in which it appears that, after 
the discovery of Oidipous’ killing of Laios, Iokaste expressed a loyalty 
to Oidipous which brought her into conflict with her brother Kreon. 
Mention might also be made here of Alcestis and Antigone, in which the 
husband is alienated P% from his natal family, in the Alcestis with the 
irony that the continuity of the oikos for which Alkestis dies is combined 
with total estrangement within the male line of descent. 


4 


We turn now to those plays in which a wife's residual loyalty to her natal 
family damages her family by marriage (the reverse of $3 above). Despite 
Hippolytos’ regret that children have to be engendered rather than bought 
(Hipp. 616-24), and despite Apollos argument in Aeschylus’ Eumenides 
that the parent of the child is the male, a woman — generally from another 
household, an outsider* — is required for the continuity of a man’s house- 
hold. The child, as we have already seen (§1 above) is attached to its father’s 
hearth in the ritual called Amphidromia. This association between child 
and hearth is expressed in the story of Meleager. Seven days after his birth 
(i.e. at the time the Amphidromia was normally celebrated) the Fates 
declared that he would die when a brand burning on the hearth burnt out. 
His mother, Althaia, took the brand and kept it safe in a chest. After the 
hunt of the Kalydonian boar, Althaia’s brothers, in dispute with Atalanta 
for the skin, were killed by Meleager, who was in love with Atalanta. As a 
result, Althaia killed her own son by returning the brand to the fire. There 
is here a poignant combination of opposites: the symbol of Meleager’s 
belonging to the hearth and the household of his father, the brand, is used 
by his mother in such a way as to put her loyalty to her natal family, her 
brothers, above her loyalty to her family by marriage, her son. Meleager, on 
the other hand, rates the sexual tie above kinship. In Miad book 9 mention 
is made of Meleager killing his mother’s brother and of her consequent 
prayers for his death: this is one of the rare exceptions to the rule that 
Homer excludes conflict within the ozkos, though even here the death of 


#8 We do not, of course, know all the details of Euripides’ play. Other tragedies on this story may have 
been Soph. Alkmaion, and plays called Alphesiboia (see Paus. 8.24.8) by Achaeus, Chairemon and 
Timotheus. 

4 Cf. Ale. 532-3, 778 with schol., 805, 810-14, 828, 1117; Visser 1986: 161 n. 14. 
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Meleager was not described. But the death was certainly important in 
Euripides’ version (Meleager), and so was Althaia’s consequent suicide. 

Meleager hunts with his maternal uncles. We are reminded of Odysseus, 
‘as soon as he reaches manhood’ (Od. 19.410), visiting his maternal grand- 
father, Autolykos, and joining his maternal uncles in the hunt in which 
he received his famous scar. The importance of hunting in initiation into 
adulthood is well "71 known.” In order to return to his household and 
community as an adult, the young man must leave it to spend some time in 
the wild (§2 above). The temporary reversal of norms characteristic of ini- 
tiation may include a spell of association with his maternal kin. Fosterage 
by maternal kin is a theme of Indo-European myth.*° Greek examples 
include Hippolytos, Theseus, Pyrrhos and the sons of Periander.“ In the 
case of Meleager the temporary association, in the wild, with his mother’s 
natal family serves to realise the potential contradiction with her family by 
marriage, and the consequent catastrophe is irreversible. 

In the Melanippe Desmotis the situation is comparable.** Two young 
men, Aiolos and Boiotos, are believed to be the children of Metapontos 
and Siris but are in fact the children of Melanippe by Poseidon. It seems 
that they had been exposed, and then introduced by Siris secretly into the 
household as her own. But then Siris gave birth to children of her own. 
While out hunting Aiolos and Boiotos are attacked by Siris brothers, i.e. 
by the men they take to be their maternal uncles, whom they kill. What 
has happened, it appears, is that Siris has conspired with her brothers 
to kill them so as to ensure the succession for her own children. Again 
the hunt, in which a woman’s family by marriage (her sons) should be 
associated with her family of origin (her brothers), is in fact the scene of 
their conflict, except that here Aiolos and Boiotos (unlike Meleager) turn 
out not to be her own sons. The theme is combined with the theme of the 
wicked stepmother (§5 below) and with the type represented by Antiope 
(§2 above): once again, the ambiguity of the location of the young out- 
side the household in the wild (and, in this case, the association there 
with maternal kin) has been deployed to express ambiguity and conflict 
over succession to the household. Another example of the association with 
maternal kin occasioning family conflict is the story told in Herodotus 
(3.50-3) of the sons of Periander: they were taken in by their maternal 


* See, for example, Lonis 1979: 202. 

46 Bremmer 1976 and 1983b; Bremmer and Horsfall 1987: 53-6; cf., for example, Goody 1959; Keesing 
1975: 46-7. 

4 Apollod. Bibl. 3.13.8, Epit. 5.11; Plut. Thes. 4; Paus. 1.22.2; Hdt. 3.50-3. 

* For this play see van Looy 1964; Webster 1967: 150 ff. 
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grandfather, who, by hinting at the truth that their father had murdered 
their mother, succeeded in alienating one of them from his father. 

In Andromache the Spartan Hermione is married to Neoptolemos, 
the son of Akhilleus, but is barren. He has offspring only by his Trojan 
concubine, Andromakhe. In the consequent attack on Andromakhe and 
her sons which forms the theme of the play, Hermione is assisted by her 
father, Menelaos. "! We will return to this play in §5 below. Suffice it here 
to note Hermione’s stunning first entry, dressed in Spartan style (Andr. 
147-53): “This golden headdress’, she begins, ‘and this lavish robe do not 
belong to the house of Akhilleus or Peleus. They are from Sparta. My 
father Menelaos gave them to me along with many gifts, so that I have 
freedom of speech.’ A divorced woman would take her dowry with her 
back to her kin.® Plato wanted to abolish the dowry, so that wives would 
be less insolent and men less servile.’ And the undesirability for a man to 
marry above himself is a recurrent piece of wisdom in Euripides (El. 936-7, 
frr. 213, 502, 775, [Rhes.] 168). 

In Medea, Medea destroys her family by marriage and then escapes in a 
chariot which, she says (1321-2), has been given her for the purpose by her 
grandfather, the Sun. It is also worth mentioning the prologue of Alcmene, 
in which it seems that Alkmene is described as saying that she will marry 
nobody other than the avenger of her brothers." Plays by other authors 
in this category include several about Meleager (e.g. Sophocles’ Meleager 
and perhaps Phrynichus Pleuroniai), perhaps also Xenocles’ Likymnios, 
in which it appears that Alkmene lamented her brother Likymnios killed 
by her grandson Tlepolemos, and Moschion’s Pheraioi, which prob- 
ably concerned the murder of Alexander of Pherai by his wife assisted 
by her brothers.” The theme occurs also in New Comedy: in Menander’s 
Misoumenos Krateia rejects Thrasonides as a husband because she believes 
him to have killed her brother, and when the belief is found to be mistaken 
they marry. 


5 


This section and the next concern plays in which the mutual loyalty of 
monogamy and the unequivocality of succession to the household are 


*® Lacey 1968: 108-9; cf. n. 41 above. 

5 Leg. 6.774¢; cf. Gluckman 1953 (and Leach 1953); Goody and Tambiah 1973. 
5 Fr, *87b. 

2 For Moschion, and the minor tragedians generally, see TGrF I. 
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threatened not by the contradiction between households connected by 
marriage but by a second sexual union, whether the man’s with another 
woman (§5) or the woman’s with another man (§6 below). This theme is 
sometimes combined with the earlier one, as in Andromache. 

We noted (§2 above) that one of the solutions to the problem of a 
barren wife was to produce offspring by another woman. There are two 
Homeric passages known to me which imply a wife’s resentment at the 
infidelity of her husband.” But I know "”! of no examples in Homer of 
a triangular situation producing conflict over offspring — indeed children 
produced outside the marriage may live without disadvantage in the par- 
ental home. I gave earlier ($2 above) the example of Megapenthes, son of 
Menelaos. Another is Pedaios, son of Antenor, a bastard ‘brought up by 
Theano equally with her own children, to gratify her husband’ (//. 5.70). 
And there are others.** However, again in keeping with our distinction 
between the genres and with the development of the polis (§2 above), 
Euripides focuses on conflict over succession. I cannot resist inserting here 
the (unreliable, of course) tradition recorded by Aulus Gellius (VA 15.20) 
that Euripides himself once had two wives simultaneously. 

In Andromache Neoptolemos lives with two women, his barren wife 
Hermione and his concubine Andromakhe, who has produced for him a 
son. Hermione believes that Andromakhe has made her barren by sorcery 
and that she wishes to replace her as Neoptolemos’ wife (32-5, 156-8). 
Neoptolemos’ paternal grandfather, Peleus, defends Andromakhe against 
the aggression of Hermione and Menelaos, arguing that if Hermione 
‘has the misfortune to produce no children, does that mean that we must 
remain without children?’ (713-14). But of course at the time the play 
was produced Attic law did not allow legitimacy to children produced 
by a concubine. Hence perhaps Hermione’s fear of being replaced as wife 
by Andromakhe, despite the power of her Spartan natal family and the 
powerlessness of Andromakhe (155-6, 196-7), whereas in Homer there is 
no suggestion that, for example, Helen feared replacement by the mother 
of Menelaos only son (§2 above), for in Homer such replacement would 
be unnecessary. But there is an extra complication. The Attic law of 451 
(§2 above) required that for a man to be a citizen both his parents must be 
citizens. Transposed intact to heroic Phthia, such a law would marginalise 
even the marriage of Neoptolemos with the Spartan Hermione. But much 


5 Od. 1.432 (Laertes and Eurykleia), M. 9.450-1 (the parents of Phoinix); cf. also Od. 11.421-3 
(Agamemnon and Klytaimestra). 
54 TI, 8.283—4, 14.202—4. 
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more obviously against the spirit of the legislation would be marriage with 
Andromakhe, who is not even Greek. “Will Phthia endure my offspring, 
if you are barren?’ she asks (201-2), trying to persuade Hermione that she 
is no threat. And later in the play Hermione herself, with good reason 
now to regret her plot against Andromakhe, recognises that Andromakhe’s 
children would have been, as ‘half slave and illegitimate’ (942), 7”! no 
threat. The inconsistency of this with her earlier position has its dramatic 
advantages, but may also to some extent reflect the historical shifts in 
attitudes to marriage during the transmission of the myth, in the period in 
which the city-state was formed. 

Alkmaion in Korinth also concerned a wifes fear of being replaced. 
According to Apollodorus (Bibl. 3.7.7), Alkmaion left his two children, 
Amphilokhos and Tisiphone, in Korinth in the care of Kreon. But Kreon’s 
wife sold Tisiphone into slavery, in fear that Kreon would marry her. 
Alkmaion then happened to buy Tisiphone without recognising her as 
his daughter, and finally returned to Korinth, where he also recovered his 
son. The play seems to have contained a struggle between Alkmaion and 
Kreon for the children. The role of Kreon’s wife would presumably have 
been to make the identities of Alkmaion and his two children known to 
each other, so as to be rid of them and thereby of the threat to her position. 
If Webster is right to suppose that fr. 76 — ‘See the tyrant. He goes into 
exile, a childless old man’ — refers to Kreon, then his wife was barren, and 
this perhaps explains her fear of being replaced by Tisiphone. In Medea, 
on the other hand, the replaced wife, Medea, does indeed have children by 
her husband. But she is foreign, abandoned by Jason for a local princess. 
‘The pathos of this should be seen in the context of the citizenship law of 
451, which, twenty years before the play was first produced, marginalised 
marriages with non-Athenians. 

It cannot have been uncommon in the city-state for one of the marriage 
partners to have offspring from a previous marriage.” The potential con- 
flict in such a situation is obvious, and we hear of protective and pre- 
ventive legislation. In Homer no man remarries. But in Aegeus and in 
his second Phrixus’ Euripides dramatised the scheming of the stepmother 
against her husband’s children. In a fragment (fr. 338) of Dictys somebody, 
presumably urging Polydektes not to marry Danae, says ‘you already have 


5 Erdmann 1934: 403-8; Thompson 1972; Lacey 1968: 108. 

5% Erdmann 1934: 404-5. 

7 For Ino as Athamas’ second wife in this play (in the papyrus hypothesis in POxy. 2455 = TGrF 
V.2 p. 861f.) see Luppe 1984. 
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offspring, but want to beget new children in the house and thereby create 
very great hostility to your children’. Alkestis’ last request to Admetos is 
that he should not inflict a stepmother on their children (Alc. 303-10; cf. 
Hipp. 858-9). In Jno the situation is complicated by the reappearance of 
Athamas’ first wife, Ino, who had been presumed dead. His second wife, 
Themisto, plans to kill Ino’s children, but is tricked by Ino into killing her 
own children by mistake instead. The 7 Melanippe Desmotis (§4 above) 
also contains the wicked stepmother motif (Siris), and so does the Jon (§2 
above) — although here Kreousa’s murder plot against Ion turns out to 
be based on an error and the step-parent turns out to be Xouthos.® This 
brings us to our final category. 


6 


Given the frequency of death in battle, and the fact that women married 
much younger than men, it was perhaps more often women than men 
who brought to a new marriage the offspring of a previous one.” Young 
widows, even with children, were expected to remarry.°° W. E. Thompson 
finds fifty-three people in Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries who 
remarried, of whom thirty are women and twenty-three men.“ 

In Phaethon, Phaithon is believed to be the son of Merops and 
Klymene. But Klymene has revealed to him that in fact his father is 
Helios. Phaithon resists the marriage arranged for him by Merops, 
but we do not know whether this conflict also set Klymene against 
her husband. In Cresphontes, Polyphontes has killed his own brother 
Kresphontes and married his widow, Merope. He has also killed two of 
Kresphontes’ sons; the third, also called Kresphontes, escaped, but has 
returned unrecognised to the palace and eventually, with the help of 
Merope, kills Polyphontes during a sacrifice to mark Merope’s feigned 
reconciliation with Polyphontes. If this reconciliation contained any ref- 
erence to Polyphontes’ desire to have children by Merope,® that would 


Other plays in this category include Tennes (probably Euripidean), Soph. Euryalos, Tyro and Phineus, 
and perhaps also the plays (by various authors) called Athamas and Phrixos. 

On the other hand it appears from skeletal remains that women tended to die younger than men 
(see, for example, Pomeroy 1975: 68). 

Lacey 1968: 108; Thompson 1972: 222-3. 

Thompson 1972. 

? This is apparently the theme of a fragment of Ennius Kresphontes (fr. 54 Jocelyn (see Jocelyn 1967: ad 
loc.). For a full recent discussion of Kresphontes see Harder 1985. 
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be an extra element of irony in the brutal assertion, by the son of her 
earlier marriage, of his right to succession. 

As the extruded child who eventually returns and inherits the kingdom, 
Kresphontes resembles Perseus, lon, Hippothoon (in Alope), Aiolos and 
Boiotos, Zethos and Amphion. But the closest parallel is with Orestes, 
whose return, like Kresphontes’, ends with the killing of the usurping 
king, his mother’s new husband, at a sacrifice. But between Kresphontes 
and Elektra there is one crucial difference. Klytaimestra, unlike Merope, 
supports her living husband rather than her dead one. This means that the 
close link between mother and son that we have seen in so many plays is 
broken. The matricide is the more horrible for reversing the typology. And 
one reversal gives rise to another. Orestes, like Oidipous, fails to remain 
as king in succession to his father. "7! As a matricide (E/ 1250-1) he has 
to leave Argos, never to return. And so does Elektra. In the type to which 
Electra half belongs, and which is represented by Aegeus, Alope, Antiope, 
Danae, lon, Cresphontes, Melanippe Sophe, Melanippe Desmotis and other 
plays, the family conflict surrounding an extruded male child (or children) 
is ended, with or without violence, by the prophesied or actual inheritance 
of the household by the child. Internal contradiction is resolved in the 
final continuity of the household. But to Electra there is no such positive 
conclusion. It is the contradiction that prevails. The type is reversed. The 
house of Atreus is destroyed utterly, not, like the house of Hektor, by its 
external enemies, but by its own internal contradictions.” 


POSTSCRIPT 


Further relevant work includes N. S. Rabinowitz, Anxiety Veiled: Euripides 
and the Traffic in Women (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1993); 
C. Patterson, The Family in Greek History (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1993); V. Wohl, Intimate Commerce (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1998); Cox 1998; K. Ormand, Exchange and the Maiden: Marriage 
in Sophoclean Tragedy (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1999); H. Foley, 
Female Acts in Greek Tragedy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 
Part 11 (“The contradictions of tragic marriage’); J. Redfield, The Locrian 
Maidens: Love and Death in Greek Italy (Princeton: Princeton University 


6 I am grateful to the editor of this volume [A. Powell (ed.), Euripides, Women, and Sexuality 
(London: Routledge, 1990)], and to Jan Bremmer, Helene Foley and David Harvey for their 
improvement of an earlier draft of this chapter. 
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Press, 2003), chapter 2; K. Ormand, ‘Marriage, identity, and the tale of 
Mestra in the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women’, AJP 125 (2004), 303-38; 
M. Griffith, ‘Extended families, marriage, and inter-city relations in 
(later) Athenian tragedy: dynasts 1r, in D. M. Carter (ed.) Why Athens? 
A Reappraisal of Tragic Politics (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 
pp. 175-208; D. Lyons, Dangerous Gifis: Gender and Exchange in Ancient 
Greece (Austin: University of Texas Press, 2012). 


PART V 


New Testament 


CHAPTER I5§ 


I Corinthians 13.12: “Through a Glass Darkly 


Concerning Paul’s use of the term mysterion A. E. Harvey has recently 
argued cogently that ‘even if all the instances of mysterion can be 
“explained” in terms of [the Semitic] raz, it does not follow that the writer 
did not intend, and the reader did not pick up, some echo of the Greek 
mystery-metaphor’.' He gives as the clearest examples three passages from 
1 Corinthians (4.1, 13.2, 14.2), adding that it is perhaps significant that they 
were intended for Korinth, ‘where Paul’s hearers and readers may have 
been particularly well placed to pick up allusions to pagan institutions’. 
At 1 Cor. 13.12, BAétropev yàp &pTi 5r éodtrtpou èv aiviypati, TOTE 
SE mpóowmrov TIPds TIPdowTrOV (‘for we see now through a mirror, in a 
riddle, but then we will see face to face’), the author was clearly influenced 
by Num. 12.8 otdpa katà oTdpa AaAtow att, èv eiSer Kai où Sr 
aiviypdtoov (“I will speak with him face to face, openly and not through 
riddles’), which however certainly does not ‘explain’ his usage.* Various 
hypotheses concerning the phrase 81 éoémtpou èv aiviyyati have been 
exhaustively reviewed and dismissed by Hugedé.’ For example, neither 
catoptromancy (Achelis)* nor the magical mirror of Hellenistic mysti- 
cism (Reitzsenstein)° is consistent with the negative function of the mirror 
here, quite apart from the other difficulties in these theories.* The meta- 
phor of the negative function of the mirror, based on the indirectness of 
the mirror-image, is in fact found in popular Stoicism.” The metaphor is 
combined with ainigma by Plutarch (Js. 382a), who says that if celebrated 
philosophers have seen an aiviyya tot esiou (‘riddle of divinity’) even 


! Harvey 1980. 

> See Hugedé 1957: 38-44; Conzelmann 1975: 227. 
3 Hugedé 1957: passim. 

+ Achelis 1918; Hugedé 1957: 89-94. 

5 Reitzenstein 1927: 252-4; Hugedé 1957: 45-75. 

€ Hugedé 1957: 45-94. 

7 Hugedé 1957: 127-37. 
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in inanimate objects, we should the more love natures that have soul and 
perception, using them as clearer mirrors (2vapyeotépov |) godt Tpwv) 
through which to honour Tò @¢iov. For Hugedeé this is sufficient to explain 
Paul’s usage: the combination of mirror-image and ainigma is natural in 
Greek, because both are indirect (not necessarily obscure) representations 
of reality.’ 

Itseems to me, however, that Hugedé, and the subsequent commentators, 
leave much unexplained. The eschatological transition to complete know- 
ledge is expressed in two images: in the transition from childhood to 
adulthood (v. 11), and in the transition from seeing indirectly to seeing face 
to face. And the second image elaborates (yép) the first. What remains to 
be explained is how the second image illustrates a transition, and how it 
illustrates these particular transitions. 

The mysteries of course concerned a transition, from the uninitiated 
to the initiated state. It has been argued that this transition may some- 
times have been expressed in terms of the transition from childhood to 
adulthood.’ It was sometimes imagined as a passage through death to a 
state of unending felicity,'° and usually involved a transition from ignor- 
ance to knowledge." The end-point of the transition was the téAos or 
téAciov of the mysteries” (cf. 13.10 détav SE ZA@N TO TEAciov). And so, if the 
second image derives from the mysteries, it is well suited to the transitions 
that it illustrates. Furthermore, it has been recognised that the style of the 
passage is one associated with the mysteries.” 

But if the phrase 81 godtrtpou èv aiviypati is a mystery-metaphor, from 
what element of the mysteries does it derive? Demetrius in his essay On 
Style* points out that any hinting expression (Wtrovoowpevov) is disturbing 
(poBepatepov), and will be variously interpreted, whereas what is stated 
clearly and obviously is likely to be despised. '"”! He continues: ‘for that 


Hugedé 1957: 145-8. 

° References in Hugedé 1957: 177. 

See e.g. Nock 1972: 101; Merkelbach 1962: passim; the process is well described by Burkert 
1985: 276-304. 

Hence the well-known use by philosophers of the stages of mystic initiation to express progress 
towards the relatively inaccessible in philosophy (refs. in Burkert 1983b: 250 n. 11), from which 
indeed Harvey 1980: 332 believes that èàv ... iğ Tà wUoTHpIa mávTa in 13.2 derives overtones. 
See e.g. Pl. Sym. 209e—-10a: ‘In these erotic matters you too could be initiated; but in the final initi- 
ation and revelation (Tà tTéAca Kal étroTrt1K&), for which these are a preliminary ..., I do not know 
whether you could’; Greg. Naz. Or. 7 (PG. 35.776c, quoted below); Clem. Al. Paed. 1.6; Hugedé 
1957: 177 n. I. 

5 Thomson 1953; Conzelmann 1975: 229 n. 108. 

Demetr. Floc. 100-2; written at some time between 275 BCE and the end of the first century 
ce: Russell and Winterbottom 1972: 172. 
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reason allegory is also used in the language of mystery cult, to provoke 
disorientation and anxiety, just like darkness and night. For allegory is 
similar to darkness and night.’ He then proceeds to warn against excess in 
this ‘that our language might not be reduced to riddles’ (45 pt) aiviypa ó 
byos uïv yévnTtaı). From this neglected passage, and others like it,” it 
seems that riddling expressions might be used in the mysteries to confuse 
the initiand.* And in the course of the ritual the ignorance and fear would 
eventually be dispelled.” 

Demetrius compares the intellectual effect of allegoria with the visual 
effect of darkness. What then of the mirror? Ancient mirrors could 
of course be obscure. And the association of ainigma in the passage of 
Plutarch adduced by Hugedé is in fact with the obscurer kind of mirror. 
The use of the mirror in the mysteries of Dionysos is noted by Hugedé, 
and explained as recalling the story of the death of Dionysos at the hands 
of the Titans." But of course the mirror in the myth derives from its use 
in the ritual. What was this use? Not, I think, catoptromancy, which has 
no apparent function in mystic initiation. In the Dionysiac initiation 
depicted in the Pompeian Villa Item, it has been argued that the function 
of the bowl held by Silenos, into which the young satyr looks intensely, is 
to present a (no doubt confusing) reflection of the Silenos-mask held up 
behind him.” Rather than repeating this argument here, I will merely add 
to it two points. First, the only known function in ritual of the Silenos- 
mask (by itself) is as an object of revelation.” Second, if the argument is 
correct, then the scene corresponds thematically as well as formally with 
the scene on the other side of the central divine couple, which shows the 
partial revelation of the Dionysiac sacra. Presumably the satyr will eventu- 
ally come face to face with the mask.” 

To conclude, it is insufficient to agree with Hugedé that the con- 
junction of mirror and ainigma is ‘natural’ in Greek. It seems to derive, 
remotely perhaps, from their analogous function in mystic P” initiation, 
the function of confusing and stimulating the initiand as a prelude to the 


5 Casel 1919: 36, 60, 63, 79, 92-3, 120-1, 122; lambl. VP 103-4, 227; Porph. Plot. 15, Vit. Pyth. 41; 
Plotinus, Enn. 5.1.7 (cf. 3.6.19, 1.6.6); Merkelbach 1962: 161, 168, 334; cf. Zuntz 1971: 343; Burkert 
1977: 439. 

‘6 This underlies, perhaps, Pl. Phd. 69c, Plut. Mor. 389a. 

7 Just as in the ritual darkness would be dispelled by a great light: e.g. Plut., fr. 178. 

8 Hugedé 1957: 83 n. 1. The mirror was used to entice the child (Firm. Mat. Err. prof: rel. 6.2); he is 
killed while looking in it (Nonnus, Dion. 6.173; Orph. fr. 209K = 274.ii etc. B). 

2 See e.g. Herbig 1958: 28 ff. On bowls used as mirrors see e.g. Plin. HN. 33.129. 

2 See e.g. Lehmann 1962: 64, fig. 2. 

= Cf. Merkelbach 1962: 22. Isis is reflected in mirrors in the mystic procession at Apul. Met. 11.9. 
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final revelation. This does not mean that Paul had direct knowledge of 
the mysteries.” Plutarch, of course, did have this direct knowledge,” and 
was fond of metaphors derived from the mysteries, notably from the tran- 
sition contained in mystic ritual.** Finally, it can hardly be a coincidence 
that of the three remaining occurrences of the conjunction of mirror and 
riddle, two are clearly in a context of initiation:” (1) [Dionys. Areop.] Eccl. 
2.4.1: the teeth (initiation: the initiands are called teAoUyEvor) of baptism 
is described as having ‘riddles of a vision worthy of god, which are mod- 
elled after actual mirrors used by people’ (&€i08gou Bewpias”® aiviypata 
puolkois Kai &v@pwtrotpeTteo éodTrTpols sikoviópeva). (2) Greg. Naz. 
Or. 7 (PG 35.776c): 


May we receive from there no mere rivulet, such that it manifests itself 
in mirrors and riddles (600v èv godtrtpo1s pavråeoðaı Kai aiviypaow), 
but rather may we come upon the very source of beauty, with pure mind 
beholding (étromrtevovtes)*® the pure truth, and in return for the devoted 
toil we have expended here for the sake of beauty may we find this as our 
reward: the more perfect (teAewtépav) participation in and vision (8ewpiav) 
of beauty there. For this is what sacred books and inspired souls proclaim 
as the culmination of our mystic initiation (ömep Sh Ths ueTépas TEAOS 
uuoTtaywyias Pipo Te Kal yuyai BeoAdyor Beorigouo). 


POSTSCRIPT 


For recent work on Dionysiac mystery cult and early Christianity see in 
this volume the postscript to “Thunder, lightning, and earthquake in the 
Bacchae and Acts of the Apostles’ (chapter 16), especially the recent book 
by Friesen. 

See also e.g. M. Bockmuehl, Revelation and Mystery in Ancient Judaism 
and Pauline Christianity, Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum 
Neuen Testament 2.36 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1990); H.-J. Klauck, Religion 
und Gesellschaft im frühen Christentum. Neutestamentliche Studien, 


» See the remarks by Harvey 1980: 320-1. 

3 See e.g. Mor. 61d. 

+4 E.g. Mor. 47a, 81e, 943c; perhaps also from the use of mirrors (717c ‘concerning the mysteries, in 
which it is possible to receive the greatest reflections and apparitions of the truth about the gods ...’; 
354c ‘... have a share in philosophy, though this is for the most part hidden by words and stories 
which contain obscure reflections and apparitions of the truth) and of riddles (see above, n. 16). 
The third is Tert. Adv. Prax. 16.6; cf. also Acta Andreae 15, ‘I count as blessed (uakapious) those who 
have become obedient to the hidden words and through them see, as in a mirror (61Tp1Copévous), 
the mysteries concerning their own nature.’ 

And in the mysteries: see e.g. Theo. Sm. Math. 15.1-3 Hiller; Pl. Phdr. 250b; Thomson 1935: 23-7; 
Procl. In R. 372 (1.85.8 Kroll). 
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Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 152 (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2003), pp. 171-93 (‘Die antiken Mysterienkulte und das 
Urchristentum: Ankniipfung und Widerspruch’); J. Bremmer, Initiation 
into the Mysteries of the Ancient World (Berlin and New York: de Gruyter, 
2014), chapter 6 (‘Did the mysteries influence early Christianity?’). For the 
mystic mirror see Seaford (1996a) 223 on Eur. Bacch. 918-19. 


CHAPTER I6 


Thunder, Lightning and Earthquake in the 
Bacchae and the Acts of the Apostles 


In Section 1 I discuss a remarkable set of similarities between three famous 
passages, one from Athenian tragedy, the others from the New Testament. 
In Section 2 I will argue that one of the common elements (thunder, light- 
ning, earthquake) was a feature of mystic initiation, and that the similar- 
ities derive from the effect of the pattern of this ritual on all three passages. 
In Section 3 I will explore further the function, in the ritual, of thunder, 
lightning and earthquake. The investigation suggests the importance of the 
rite of passage as a factor in the imagining of divine power. 


I 


In the famous ‘earthquake scene’ of Euripides’ Bacchae the god Dionysos 
is imprisoned in darkness in the house of King Pentheus. The chorus of 
his followers then sing a hymn, which is interrupted by the voice of the 
god (576, etc.) and then by an earthquake (causing the collapse of the 
house: 585, 595, 602-3, 633), thunder and lightning (594-5, cf. 598-9), and 
fire on the tomb of Semele (596—7, 623-4). The chorus throw themselves 
to the ground (600-1). Dionysos appears, and tells them to rise up, take 
courage and stop trembling. He relates how he escaped from imprison- 
ment, telling of how meanwhile, within the house, Pentheus performed a 
series of frantic and fruitless actions that culminated in a physical attack on 
a miraculous light' (as if it was his prisoner) created by the god. 
I want to compare this passage to two famous passages in the Acts of the 
Apostles. The first is the Conversion of Saul (9.3-7):* 
Now as he was going along and approaching Damascus, suddenly a light 
from heaven flashed around him (teprjotpawev). He fell to the ground 


! The mss. reading és in 630 is certainly correct. 
> The translations are from the New Revised Standard Version, with correction ‘light’ for ‘lights’ 
at 16.29. 
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and heard a voice saying to him, ‘Saul, Saul, why do you persecute me?’ He 
asked, ‘Who are you, Lord?’ The reply came, ‘I am Jesus, whom you ""! are 
persecuting. But get up and enter the city, and you will be told what you are 
to do.’ The men who were travelling with him stood speechless because they 
heard the voice but saw no one. 


The same event is narrated (put into the mouth of Paul himself) twice else- 
where in Acts (22.6—11 and 26.12—18), with a few variations, some of which 
will be mentioned below. 

The second passage of Acts that I want to compare with our scene from 
the Bacchae is the miraculous release of Paul and Silas from prison at 
Philippi (16.25-30): 


About midnight Paul and Silas were praying and singing hymns to God, 
and the prisoners were listening to them. Suddenly there was an earthquake, 
so violent that the foundations of the prison were shaken; and immediately 
all the doors were opened and everyone's chains were unfastened. When the 
jailer woke up and saw the prison doors wide open, he drew his sword and 
was about to kill himself, since he supposed that the prisoners had escaped. 
But Paul shouted in a loud voice, ‘Do not harm yourself, for we are all here.’ 
The jailer called for light, and, rushing in, he fell down trembling before 
Paul and Silas. Then he brought them outside and said, ‘Sirs, what must 
I do to be saved? 


Commentators on these two passages of Acts have compared (a) the 
Conversion of Saul with another passage of the Bacchae, which in fact 
resembles it far less than does the earthquake scene, namely 1078-83, in 
which the voice of Dionysos is heard from above and ‘a light of holy fire 
towered between heaven and earth’;} (b) the phrase “Why are you perse- 
cuting me?’ (spoken by Saul) with the assumption at Bacchae 784-95 that 
the god is persecuted if his followers are persecuted; (c) Acts 26.14, ‘It is 
hard to kick against the pricks (pds Kévtpa AakTileiv)’ (spoken by Saul), 
with Dionysos urging Pentheus not to kick against the pricks (Bacch. 795); 
(d) the miraculous opening of the door and unfastening of the chains in 
Acts 16.26 with the same combination in the earlier brief narration of the 
liberation of the maenads at Bacch. 447-8. None of these parallels have 
been taken to indicate any detailed or significant relation between the 
passages of the Bacchae and Acts. After all, (c) and (d) are topoi that are also 
found in other texts. The closest I have found to an awareness that there 
might be a structural similarity involved is in a brief remark in a footnote 
by Friedrich Brenk that ‘the “palace miracle” in Bacchae 616-41 has several 


3 Nestle 1900; Brenk 1994: 421. 
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affinities with Acts 16.25-34’.* It is a symptom of the intellectual division 
of labour that in his recent detailed commentary (1994) on the first half of 
Acts C. K. Barrett adduces various stories, mostly from the Bible, as similar 
to the Conversion of Saul, but not the most similar of all, the earthquake 
scene in the Bacchae. V” 

I now list the elements of the Bacchae scene, each one of which is 
paralleled by an element from one or other, or both, of the Acts narratives. 


I. The Persecutor. Pentheus, Saul, the jailer. Pentheus and Saul both 
represent uncompromising authority, embody animated hostility to 
the new cult, and threaten to kill its adherents (Bacch. 240-1, 356-7, 
796-7; Acts 9.1 ‘breathing threats and murder against the disciples of 
the Lord’). 

2. Imprisonment. Dionysos, and Paul and Silas, are imprisoned. 

3. Darkness. Dionysos is imprisoned in darkness (Bacch. 510, 549, 611). 
The liberation of Paul and Silas takes place at midnight (so that the 
jailer brings in light — see below). 

4. Hymn. The followers of Dionysos are, like Paul and Silas, singing a 
hymn to their god as the epiphany occurs. 

5. Suddenness. At Bacch. 576 the voice of Dionysos breaks in unexpect- 
edly on the choral song. In Acts the suddenness of divine manifest- 
ation is in both cases made explicit (9.3 ¿£&aipvns, 16.26 &pvo). 

6. Invisible Voice. The group hears the voice of the god but does not 
see him, at Bacch. 576—95 and Acts 9.7.5 It is the individual (Pentheus, 
Saul) who sees the god (as light — see 13 below). 

7. Lightning. Thunder and lightning appear in the Bacchae (594-5, cf. 
598-9). At Acts 9.3 the light from heaven mepinotpayev, literally 
‘lightninged around’ (éotpatrt is lightning). The same (rare) verb is 
used at 22.6.° We will return to this theme below. 

8. Earthquake. In the Bacchae and at Acts 16.26 the house is shaken by 
an earthquake, creating the possibility of escape for the imprisoned. 

9. Drawing the Sword. Both Pentheus (628) and the jailer prepare to 
use a sword. 

10. Rushing into the House. Both Pentheus and the jailer rush (Bacch. 
628 teton, Acts 16.29 eiceTSnoev) into the dark interior, Pentheus to 


+ Brenk 1994: 421 n. 23. 

5 In the Bacchae the god does subsequently appear to the group. In the version at Acts 22.9 the group 
sees the light but does not hear the voice. 

© Though not at 26.13, where however the light is called brighter than the sun. Cf. Luke 17.24. 
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attack the miraculous light (mistaken for the prisoner) with his sword, 
the jailer having called for light. 

u. Falling Trembling to the Ground. The jailer falls down trembling. 
Pentheus eventually ‘collapses’ (635). The followers of Dionysos fall 
down trembling (600-7). In two versions of the Conversion it is only 
Saul who falls to the ground, but in the third (26.14) the group does 
as well. 

12. The Command to Rise Up is given by Dionysos to his followers (606) 
and by the Lord to Paul. 

13. Light as God. Dionysos is greeted as ‘greatest light’ by his '#! followers 
(608). Similarly Pentheus takes the miraculous light for Dionysos, but 
attacks it. The jailer calls for light and rushes inside. Each version 
of the Conversion implies or states that Saul saw the Lord (9.7 the 
others ‘saw no one} 22.14 Saul saw ‘the Just One’; 26.16 ‘I have been 
seen by you). And so, according to Haenchen in his commentary 
(1971), ‘Presumably ... Luke imagined the occurrence in such a way 
that Saul’s companions saw only a formless glare where he himself saw 
in it the figure of Jesus.’ 

14. Acceptance of God. Both the jailer and Saul are converted by the 
epiphany. Similarly the followers of Dionysos undergo a complete 
reversal, being transformed from trembling, isolation, desolation and 
despair to joy by the miraculous appearance of their god, their ‘greatest 
light (604-10). In stark contrast, Pentheus violently rejects the light 
that he takes to be his prisoner, and who is in fact the god Dionysos. 

15. Escape Unnecessary. Dionysos emerges from the place of his impris- 
onment, but assures Pentheus that he will not run away (659). So too 
Paul reassures the jailer that the prisoners have not run away (16.28). 
As noted above, the miraculous opening of doors and loosening of 
chains at Philippi is paralleled in the Bacchae in the earlier report of 
the freeing of the maenads that Pentheus had imprisoned (447-8). 


2 


Of these fifteen elements all appear in the Bacchae, eight on the road to 
Damascus and twelve at Philippi. The accumulation of similarities is too 
detailed to be a coincidence. How do we explain it? Scholars are divided 
over whether the author of Acts was anywhere influenced by the Bacchae,’ 


7 Vögeli 1953: 427 summarises views up to 1953. Hackett 1956 argues against influence. 
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with the evidence including the occurrence in both texts of ‘to kick against 
the pricks’ (as noted above) and of the root @souay- (fighting against deity).* 
Whatever the truth of that, it seems to me impossible that the detailed 
structural similarity that I have described can be wholly explained by such 
influence. What we have is rather a pattern of action whose powerful effect 
on the imagination was persistent enough to make itself felt in these two 
texts separated by five centuries. I suggest that the power and persistence of 
the pattern may derive, at least in part, from its relation with the powerful 
and persistent ritual of mystic initiation. 

I have elsewhere argued in detail that a large number of the actions and 
experiences of Pentheus in the Bacchae reflect (or rather refract) mystic initi- 
ation.” Given the general conservatism of ritual and the '! observable con- 
tinuity of the mysteries, the argument may, with caution, take some of its 
evidence for the mysteries from a period much later than the Bacchae. For 
example, Pentheus’ strangely agitated actions and experiences (as narrated 
by Dionysos) in the earthquake scene correspond in a remarkable way to 
those described four centuries later by Plutarch (fr. 178) as the sufferings 
that occur in mystic initiation (an account influenced by, but certainly not 
wholly dependent on, Plato). Whereas Pentheus persists in this anxiety, even 
attacking the light, the chorus’ reaction to the ‘greatest light’ reflects the mystic 
transition from despair to joy. And so the ‘earthquake scene’ contains both 
the mystic transition (the chorus) and its rejection (Pentheus). Rather than 
repeating the argument here, I want to extend it to the elements common to 
our three passages. 

Most of the elements do in fact seem to be reflections (or rather 
refractions) of mystic ritual: the animosity of the persecutor, the hymn," 
trembling, rushing vainly into the dark house,” liberation from impris- 
onment, the command to rise from the ground, the light in the darkness, 
god as light,” as well as the central element, which is my main concern 
here: thunder, lightning and earthquake. 


Acts 5.39; Bacch. 45, 325, 1255, cf. 635-6. 

Seaford 198ra, 1987a, 1996a: 42. 

The negative emotions of the initiand combine, in their projection onto the mythical figure of 
Pentheus, with the theme (characteristic of aetiological myth) of resistance to the cult, perhaps also 
even with a distant historical memory of actual resistance: Seaford 1996a: 43, 188 (on 480), 201 (on 
616-37). 

See n. 23 below. 

Plut. fr. 178 ‘at first wandering and tiring runnings around and certain frightening journeys through 
the darkness that lead nowhere, then before the completion itself all the terrible things, terror and 
trembling and sweat and amazement etc.’ 

Seaford 1996a: 190 (on 496-7), 200 (on 606-9 and 608), 201-2 (on 628). On impressions of great 
light (‘photisms’) during recorded accounts of the experience of conversion see James 1902: 251-3. 
Cf. also the ‘being of light’ seen in near-death experiences (induced perhaps in the mysteries). 
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A fragment of a dithyramb by Pindar describes a ritual of Dionysos (fr. 
70b.6 Bpopiou [teAe]t&v) on Olympos, in which the ecstatic celebrations 
include the ‘all-mastering thunderbolt breathing fire’ as well as ‘rhomboi 
of drums’ (fr. 70b.9, 15-16). Rhombos here seems to mean ‘whirling’, 
but its basic meaning is the bull-roarer, an instrument whirled round to 
produce a roar, used in the Dionysiac mysteries.'t In Euripides’ Helen a 
list of accoutrements of the Dionysiac thiasos includes ‘the whirling cir- 
cular earthquake-in-the-air (Zvoois aifepia) of the rhombos (1362-3). 
A function of this instrument in the mysteries may have been, as it was 
in native Australian initiations,” to frighten the initiands’® with a sound 
of unseen source. The following fragment (fr. 57) of Aeschylus’ Edonians, 
a play similar in plot and in detail to the Bacchae, is probably from the 
entry-hymn of the Dionysiac chorus: “Iwanging shrieks out, and bull- 
voiced mimes bellow in answer from some unseen place, and the image 
of the drum,” as of thunder under the earth, is carried along, deeply ter- 
rifying.’ Here the ‘thunder under the earth’ suggests the terrifying roar 
that accompanies an earthquake (and indeed seems to be the converse 
of the ‘earthquake-in-the-air’ in the Helen passage).'* The combination of 
thunder and earthquake, the confusion of man and bull, the voice from 
an unseen source, all these are also found in the earthquake scene of the 
Bacchae. These and various other passages when taken H together suggest 
that the Dionysiac thiasos used drums and torches in their ritual to evoke 
earthquake, thunder and lightning. In Sophocles’ Antigone Dionysos is as 
‘earth-shaker’ (éAcAix@eov) closely associated with dancing at Thebes (152— 
4). A third-century cE graffito from Dura-Europas records an invocation 
of Dionysos in which it seems that he has the title ‘Earthquake’, appar- 
ently so as to shake his followers.” In the Bacchae Earthquake ("Evvoons) 
is invoked (probably by Dionysos) to shake the earth (585) on which 
Dionysos’ followers are standing. Earlier in the play the drums, which 
the chorus are instructed to beat around the house of Pentheus (60-1), 


14 West 1983: 155, 157, 171; Kannicht 1969: 357. 

5 This was first pointed out over a century ago by Andrew Lang (1884: 39, 41). 

On frightening the mystic initiands see e.g. Schol. Ar. Vesp. 1363b. 

tutravou 8 eikoov, a generally accepted emendation of the mss. Tuytrévou sikæv. It is translated 

‘semblance’ or ‘echo’, but may, I argue elsewhere (1998a), be related to the practice of using the 

tympanon as a mirror. 

With this confusion cf. the confusion of sounds implied in the Pindar fragment, and the confu- 

sion of heaven with earth in Polyphemos’ Dionysiac mystic vision at Eur. Cyc. 578-80 (see Seaford 

1984b: ad loc.). Cf. also Ar. Lys. 772-3 and Hor. Carm. 1.34.12-14 quoted below. 

3 Kal où pode TEV TO pEdw[v] káñsoov Bpópie [o]v tpotrdAwv Eivoor ... (of the last three 
letters only the bottom half is preserved). If Elvooi goes with tpotddev cf. yñs ëvoois at Orph. 
fi. 285.24K = 778.24B. Porter 1948: 29, 35-6 (in fact Eivoots always means earthquake, literally or 
metaphorically). 
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are described in the subsequent dithyrambic entry-hymn as BaptRpopos 
(156), a word used elsewhere by Euripides of thunder.” A fragment from 
Aeschylus’ (Dionysiac) Bassarai (fr. 23a) contains the words ‘the pine-wood 
flash of the lightning’ (i.e. the torch). 

Why did the Dionysiac thiasos evoke earthquake, thunder and light- 
ning? The birth of their god was effected by Zeus’ thunderbolt, which 
destroyed the baby’s mother, Semele. This violent birth of Dionysos was 
a central theme of the dithyramb,” as was also accordingly the thunder- 
bolt.” Indeed in the Bacchae they are themes (along with his second birth 
from the thigh of Zeus) both of the dithyrambic entry-hymn of the chorus 
and of their hymn that is interrupted by the earthquake scene, in which 
the tomb of Semele, which is still smouldering with the fire of the thun- 
derbolt by which she was killed (8), flares up with the flame ‘which once 
Zeus thunderbolt-hurled thunder left’ (597-9). This element of the scene 
signifies both the death of Semele and the birth of the god. 

The evocation of the thunderbolt by the Dionysiac group is clearly 
connected with the myth of the thunderbolt at the god’s birth that was 
narrated especially in the dithyramb. But the myth is not by itself enough 
to explain the ritual, of which it may to some extent be the projection. 
We need also to seek an explanation in the nature and function of the 
ritual. Choral song and dance seem to have been features of mystic initi- 
ation,” and the dithyramb, which exhibits signs of association with mystic 
initiation,** may once have been this kind of song. Among these mystic 
features of the dithyramb is the theme of the (double) birth of Dionysos. It 
therefore remains to demonstrate, again by a combination of passages, that 
there is a connection between the thunderbolt and the process of mystic 
initiation. 

‘The first passage is from the aetiological myth of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, narrated in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, in which various details of 
the ritual are prefigured. Demeter gives instructions for the "#! building of 
the Eleusinian temple, says that she will prescribe the rituals (6pyia) to be 
performed and is then transformed from her disguise as an old women into 
a beautiful goddess. “Light shone far out from the goddess’s immortal skin, 
and her fair hair flowed over her shoulders, and the well-built house was 
filled with radiance like lightning’ (278-80), with the result that Metaneira 


2 Phoen. 182; cf. Hipp. 1201-2. Cf. Dionysos’ title Bromios (‘roaring’). 

= PI. Leg. 3.700b; Seaford 1994b: 268 n. 148; Mendelsohn 1992: 115-16. 

» Archil. fr. 120; Pind. fr. 7ob.15-16 (quoted above); Mendelsohn 1992. 

3 Ar. Ran. 382-7; Lucian, Salt. 15; Plut. fr. 178; Aristid. Quint. 3.25 [Chapter 8 above]. 
24 Seaford 1981a: 268. 
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is left amazed and voiceless. Riedweg points out that this radiance goes 
beyond that normally found in an epiphany, and compares a passage of 
what he shows to be sustained mystic imagery in Plato’s Phaedrus, which 
contains the same concentration of words for radiance as do the lines of 
the hymn just quoted (péyyos, Aaptrpdv, avy fj, ZAauTrev in 250b3—dr) and 
culminates, as does the hymn passage, in lightning — the é0tpdtrtoucav 
(flashing as lightning, 254bs) sight of the beloved.” 

Just before this epiphany Demeter’s attempt to immortalise the infant 
Demophon by hiding him ‘in much fire’ had been fatally interrupted by 
Metaneira. This episode has been related to an event in the ritual of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, the nocturnal announcement, accompanied by much 
fire (S116 TrOAAG Tupi), of the birth of a child to the goddess.” Further, 
because this child was sometimes identified with Dionysos, and because 
the thunderbolt was in antiquity regularly envisioned as fire, it has been 
suggested that this fire (expressed presumably as torchlight in the darkness) 
was associated with the thunderbolt by which Dionysos was born.” This 
thunderbolt was meant to immortalise Dionysos (and Semele), and the 
precinct where she was blasted was called ‘the island of the blessed’. In 
a myth that clearly reflects mystic initiation the Titans kill the infant 
Dionysos and are then struck by a thunderbolt. In the inscribed funerary 
‘gold leaves’, that almost certainly contain formulae of mystic initiation,” 
occurs the claim to be of the race of the gods, but to have been stuck down 
by thunder and lightning. I have argued (1986a’) that the initiand is in 
fact claiming to be one of the Titans once consigned by the thunderbolt of 
Zeus to Tartaros (as described in Hesiod’s Theogony), and that the thunder- 
bolt and earthquake with which Prometheus is consigned to Tartaros at the 
end of Prometheus Bound belong to a mystic pattern. Others have taken the 
thunderbolt on the gold leaves to be the one that punished the Titans for 
killing the child Dionysos. Finally,” it is of interest that the word ħyeïov 


3 Riedweg 1987: 51, 63. 

Hippol. Haer. 5.8.40; Richardson 1974: 26-7, 233. 

27 Mendelsohn 1992: 119. 

8 Diod. Sic. 5.52.2. 

2 Suda and Photius s.v. Maxépav vijoos; Tzetzes ad Lycoph. 1194, 1204 (11.340.30-341.5, 347-1-10 
Scheer). uá&kap is a word associated with the permanent happiness achieved by mystic initiation. 
‘Elysion seems to derive from évnAvonov (‘struck by lightning’): Burkert 1960. 

30 West 1983: 140-75. 

3 Seaford 1996a: 41. 

3a [E.g. Guthrie 1935: 174.] 

» I omit various other passages that may reflect the association of the thunderbolt with fictive death 
or rebirth in initiation: Eur. Phoen. 1039—43, fr. 472.11 (ms. Bpovtas); Ar. Nub. 265; Hdt. 4.79.2; Pl. 
Resp. 10.621b, Phdr. 254b; Diog. Laert. 1.5; Porph. Plot. 17. 
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(‘gong’) was used both in the theatre, where it was also called Bpovteiov (as 
imitating thunder),® and in mystic initiation. 

I infer that, in the enactment of mystic initiations, the Dionysiac thiasos 
created (with drums and bull-roarers) the impression of a "^ thunderbolt 
and perhaps also of the roar of an earthquake. In myth the thunderbolt 
was associated with the birth of Dionysos, and in the ritual may well have 
served to terrify the initiands. The thunder, lightning and earthquake in 
the Bacchae belong to a series of experiences and actions that reflect a rite 
of passage, mystic initiation. These experiences and actions are those of, 
on the one hand, the chorus, whose transition from despair to joy reflects 
the same transition in the ritual, and, on the other hand, Pentheus, whose 
anxious, hostile resistance does not give way, as it does in the ritual, to 
joy at the light that embodies the god, but rather persists as a physical 
attack on this light. In both passages of Acts, on the other hand, the tran- 
sition is made to acceptance of the god. Once this is understood, we have 
an explanation of the similarity between the passages of Acts and of the 
Bacchae: the pattern common to all three of them derives from a rite of 
passage, mystic initiation. 

A. D. Nock distinguished between on the one hand adhesion, ‘an 
acceptance of new worships as useful supplements and not as substitutes’, 
with no new way of life to replace the old, and on the other hand conver- 
sion, which is a reorientation of the soul, ‘a turning which implies a con- 
sciousness that a great change is involved, that the old was wrong and the 
new is right’. Despite the emotional claims of much Dionysiac cult, ini- 
tiation into it is largely a matter of adhesion rather than conversion. Our 
pattern originates as an expression of adhesion but is nevertheless, given the 
contradictory emotions of mystic initiation, also able to express conversion. 


3 


In this section I will concentrate on the question of why thunder, lightning 
and earthquake should occur in mystic initiation. Section 2 contained more 
about thunderbolt than earthquake, but in fact the two often go together 
in the Greek imagination. In some cases this combination consists in the 
notion of subterranean thunder, a notion influenced no doubt by the 
roar that accompanies earthquakes. In particular, there are four passages 


3 Schol. Ar. Nub. 292; Poll. 4.130. 
3 Apollod. FGrH 244 Fro. 
35 Nock 1933: 7. 
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of tragedy, apart from the Bacchae, in which it seems to mark a signifi- 
cant transition. One is the ending of the Prometheus Bound, mentioned 
above. Another is from the ending of Oedipus at Colonus, where it seems 
to announce the imminent death of Oidipous (1606). A third heralds the 
emergence from the sea of the bull that destroys Hippolytos (Eur. Hipp. 
1201-2). And so when the chorus of Euripides’ Electra, at the crisis of the 
action, compare the distant shouting, which means either death or salva- 
tion, to ‘the H% subterranean thunder of Zeus’ (748), it is a comparison 
with awesome associations. 

Apart from their similarity of sound, earthquake and thunderbolt are 
perhaps the most dramatic manifestation of the helplessness of humankind 
before the power of nature or of deity. The thunderbolt, ‘all-mastering’ 
in the Pindaric dithyramb quoted above, according to Heraclitus ‘steers 
everything’.*° As for earthquakes, I can testify from my own experience 
of one, in Kalamata in 1986, to a sense (easily imagined as life-changing) 
of something uncanny, a unique helplessness, an irresistible impression of 
there being someone shaking the earth. For Christianity earthquakes have 
been generally taken to be divine punishment for sin, as for example the 
great Lisbon earthquake of 1755. At the centre of ancient Greek religion, 
on the other hand, is ambivalence of various kinds. An earthquake might 
be thought to be punishment for sacrilege (against Poseidon), or divine 
discouragement for a military expedition, but also divine encouragement 
for a military expedition (Xen. Hell. 4.7.4). Earthquake and thunderbolt, 
with their dramatic destructiveness, are enacted in the ritual, and so are 
brought from the realm of uncontrolled nature into the realm of culture, 
where their terror is manageable: it has a function in the ritual. 

What was this function? It belongs, primarily, to the negative aspect of 
the rite of passage. The initial stage of a rite of passage must detach the 
initiands from their previous identity and prepare them for their new one. 
Walter Burkert uses a significant metaphor (but without any thought of the 
connection we have established between initiation and earthquake): ‘the 
unsettling experience has the effect of shaking the foundations of the per- 
sonality and making it ready to accept new identities.’ Detachment from 
the previous identity may require divine force; and indeed the need for 
this force, to enable the rites of passage to perform their vital roles, was 
one source of the Greek conception of the power of deity. For instance, 


© DK 22 B 64 (cf. 66): for the place of this in the mystic pattern of his thought see Seaford 1986a%: 18. 
3 Diod. Sic. 15.49; Paus. 7.24.5. 
38 Burkert 1987: 102. 
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because the Greek girl was imagined to resist the transition to marriage,” 
she is in myth imagined as forced from her parental home by deity — 
e.g. the Proitids by ‘all-mastering’ Hera,*° or Io by Zeus on pain of her 
whole family being destroyed by his thunderbolt.’ So too, in the Bacchae, 
Dionysos forces the women of Thebes in frenzy from their homes, to be 
initiated into his thiasos (32, 36), and Dionysos is imagined to be present”? 
to ‘compel’ initiation (469-70). Thunderbolt and earthquake may have 
played a role in this process of disorientation and detachment (though 
(451 they did not succeed with Pentheus), thereby contributing to the fear 
and suffering that we know (from evidence of various kinds from various 
periods) to have been imposed on the initiand in the initial stages of mystic 
ritual.4 

This is not to say that the thunderbolt and earthquake were simply one 
of various ways of terrifying the initiand. In the earliest mention of the 
dithyramb Archilochus (fr. 120) says that ‘I know how to lead the dithy- 
ramb, the fine song of Dionysos, when my mind is thunderbolted with 
wine’ (oïivœ cuyKepauvedeis ppévas). The thunderbolt at the birth of 
Dionysos was, we have seen, a central theme of the dithyramb. Here the 
singer envisages his own inebriated inspiration as a kind of participation 
in the blast. Experience of the thunderbolt turns out to have a positive 
aspect. The invocation at Dura-Europas seems to ask Dionysos to come 
as ‘Earthquake’, apparently to shake up the group making the invocation. 
My experience at Kalamata was of a kind of exhilaration mixed up with 
fear. In the Bacchae* and in Aeschylus’ Edonians (fr. 58) the shaking of 
the house of Dionysos’ enemy Pentheus is envisaged in terms of Bacchic 
frenzy.*° This suggests two further functions of the earthquake. First, it 
is assimilated to the frenzy of the worshipper: in both cases, earthquake 
and frenzied dance, the god inspires an irresistible shaking that through 
disorientation detaches you from your previous identity. Second, this 
power is stronger than the power people have over you. The potential of 


3 Seaford 1987c”: 106-7. 

4 maykpathsş (Bacchyl. 11.43-6), like the thunderbolt in the Pindaric dithyramb (2.15 = fr. 70b); 

Seaford 1988. 

[Aesch.] PV 667-72. 

* On the presence of deity in the mysteries see Riedweg 1987: 24-5, 142-7. 

s Cf. Livy 39.18.8 necessarium of Dionysiac initiation. Somewhat different is the resolution by the 
goddess Isis (in a vision) of the fears of Lucius about being initiated into her mysteries: Apul. Mer. 
IL.19, 22; cf. 5, 28, 29. 

# E.g. Burkert 1987: 92-3, 104, 114; Riedweg 1987: 63-7. See also nn. 12 and 16 above. 

4 Seaford 1996a: 199 (on 587 and 592). 

46 As is also the destruction of the house in Euripides’ Heracles (896-7, 905, 1142, etc.) and Erechtheus 
(fr. 370.46-54), and in Plautus Amphitryo (1094-6). 
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cults such as the Dionysiac to attract political repression,” and the need 
to ensure continued performance of the cult by telling of initial resistance 
that caused catastrophe, combine to create myth in which the deity who 
shakes is able to invade not only the souls of those whom he makes his 
adherents but also the space enclosed by rulers, space that expresses the 
exclusivity of their authority as well as their power to enclose by imprison- 
ment the adherents of the god. The thunderbolt can even be a reminder of 
the instability of cosmic (and political) structure: “Zeus who thunders on 
high will put the above beneath’ (Ar. Lys. 772-3). Horace, claiming to have 
been converted to religious belief by thunder from a clear sky, muses ‘god 
has the power to exchange the lowest with the highest, and diminishes the 
famous, advancing the obscure’ (Carm. 1.34.12-14). Another factor, con- 
ceivably, in the ambivalence of the thunderbolt is that despite its violence 
it might be the herald of fertilising rain. More importantly, lightning can 
kill, but is also not dissimilar — as bright, unpredictable, divinely created 
light — to the light that brings salvation in the mysteries.*** 


POSTSCRIPT 


Investigation of the relationship between Bacchae and the Acts of the 
Apostles has burgeoned. See J. Moles, ‘Jesus and Dionysus in the Acts 
of the Apostles and early Christianity’, Hermathena 180 (2006), 65-104.; 
D. Dormeyer, “Bakchos in der Apostelgeschichte’, in R. von Haehling 
(ed.), Griechische Mythologie und frühes Christentum (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftlichen Buchgesellschaft, 2005), pp. 153-72; D. Ziegler, Dionysos 
in der Apostelgeschichte. Eine intertextuelle Lektüre, Religion und Biographie 
18 (Münster: Lit, 2008); J. Schafer, “Zur Funktion der Dionysosmysterien 
in der Apostelgeschichte: eine intertextuelle Betrachtung der Berufungs- 
und Befreiungserzahlungen in der Apostelgeschichte und der Bakchen des 
Euripides’, 7/Z 66 (2010), 199-222. 

See also J. R. C. Cousland, ‘Dionysus Theomachos? Echoes of the 
Bacchae in 3 Maccabees’, Biblica 82 (2001), 539-48; P. Wick, ‘Jesus gegen 
Dionysos? Ein Beitrag zur Kontextualisierung des Johannesevangeliums’, 
Biblica 85 (2004), 179-98; E Massa, Tra la vigna e la croce. Dioniso 
nei discorsi letterari e figurativi cristiani (II-IV secolo), Potsdamer 


47 The classic case is narrated by Livy, 39.8—19. 
4 Note the emphasis on beholding the fire of the thunderbolt at Bacch. 596 (cf. e.g. also in mystic 
imagery at 2 Cor. 4.3—4). 


* My thanks go to David Catchpole for his comments on this paper. 
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Altertumswissenschaftliche Beiträge, Bd 47 (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 2014). 

We now have a comprehensive and detailed treatment of the ancient 
reception of Bacchae: C. Friesen, Reading Dionysus: Euripides’ Bacchae 
and the Cultural Contestations of Greeks, Jews, Romans, and Christians 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2015). 

A brief overview of Dionysos in early Christianity is contained in 
Seaford 2006a: chapter 9. 


PART VI 


The Inner Self 


CHAPTER I7 


Monetisation and the Genesis of the 
Western Subject 


‘The western conception of the person as a bounded, unique, more or 
less integrated motivational and cognitive universe; a dynamic centre of 
awareness, emotion, judgement and action organised into a distinctive 
whole and set contrastively against other such wholes and against a 
social and natural background is, however incorrigible it may seem to 
us, a rather peculiar idea within the context of the world’s cultures. 


Clifford Geertz, ‘“From the natives point of view”: 
on the nature of anthropological understanding’ 


Hail the world’s soul, and mine! 
Ben Jonsons Volpone addressing his gold (1.1.3) 


Sohn-Rethel and the Transcendental Subject 


The idea of the universe as an intelligible system subject to the uniformity 
of impersonal power first occurred in the Ionian polis of the early sixth cen- 
tury. ' In my Money and the Early Greek Mind | related this radical devel- 
opment to the fact that Ionia in exactly this period was also the first society 
in history to be pervasively monetised, through the invention and rapid 
spread of coinage.* The first ‘philosophy’, produced in the leading com- 
mercial polis of Ionia (Miletos), imagines that the universe consists in — 
and is controlled by — a single semi-abstract substance that is transformed 
(like money) from and into everything else. Money is semi-abstract sub- 
stance in that it is the material embodiment of economic (abstract) value. 
The universe is no longer imagined as controlled by a monarch but by 
what may seem to be an all-powerful, all-pervasive impersonal substance,’ 


1 Geertz 1984: 59. 

> Seaford 2004c. The only comparable attempt is Thomson 1961. 

3 What seems to be the universal social power of money is projected as cosmic power. The Greeks were 
well aware of money’s universal social power (Seaford 2004c: 162-5), and even joked that Zeus rules 
the gods because he has the most money (Ar. Plut. 131). 
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and the first and only such substance in history is money. In this chapter 
I take the argument further by discussing a sample of the texts that bear 
on the relationship between monetisation and the Greek conception of 
the subject. 

This will involve engagement with the attempt by Alfred Sohn-Rethel to 
fill a gap left by Marx and Engels: they ‘have not left us with a blueprint for 
the staircase that should lead us from the base to the superstructure’. The 
result was his Marxist critique of epistemology, and in particular his theory 
of the historical origin of the (in Kantian terms) transcendental unity of 
the self-consciousness.* 

I begin by summarising the theory. In order to be exchanged, commod- 
ities have to be separated (abstracted) from use. This is ‘real abstraction’, 
not in mind but in fact. In their separation from use-value for the pur- 
pose of exchange, commodities are as if unchanging and their (numer- 
ical) exchange-value is abstracted from their sensual qualities. It is ‘real 
abstraction operating in exchange that engenders the ideal abstraction 
basic to Greek philosophy and to modern science’.’ The formal elements of 
commodity exchange are identical with the formal constituents of cogni- 
tion, namely the Kantian categories a priori, which are not spontaneously 
generated within the mind but implicit in the social process of commodity 
exchange. The Kantian division of knowledge according to principles of 
a priori and a posteriori ‘meant the singling out of a part of our being 
which is underivable from our physical and sensorial nature’.‘ 1 We take 
for granted this duality of the sources of knowledge, but the point is to 
uncover its historical origin. 

In this way the form of abstract thought preceded abstract thought itself.” 
But how did the former engender the latter? Commodity exchange may 
occur without engendering abstract thought. What makes the difference is 
money. “The real abstraction inherent in exchange becomes discernible only 
in coined money.” As we shall soon see, commodity exchange may occur 
without money in the full sense. As the material substance embodying real 
abstraction, money makes possible the idea of abstract substance. 

Two different currencies in the same place will quickly be brought 
together, through an exchange rate, as different embodiments of the 


+ Sohn-Rethel 1978. 

5 Sohn-Rethel 1978: 28. 

é Sohn-Rethel 1978: 36. 

7 By ‘abstract thought’ I mean thought about processes or entities that are abstracted from (and so 
devoid of) sense-reality and admit only of quantitative differentiation. 

£ Sohn-Rethel 1978: 69. 
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same monetary value. The essential unity of money (there can in prin- 
ciple be only one money) depends on the form of exchangeability of all 
commodities: they are all exchangeable for the same thing. Sohn-Rethel 
claims that 


a closer analysis would reveal that the transcendental unity of the self- 
consciousness, to use the Kantian expression for the phenomenon here 
involved, is itself an intellectual reflection of one of the elements of the 
exchange abstraction, the most fundamental one of all, the form of the 
exchangeability of the commodities underlying the unity of money and of 
the social synthesis. I define the Kantian ‘transcendental subject’ as a fetish 
concept of the capital function of money.’ 


‘The significance of this account is described by Adorno thus: 


Sohn-Rethel was the first to point out that hidden in this [transcendental] 
principle, in the general and necessary activity of the mind, lies work of 
an inalienably social nature. The aporetical concept of the transcendental 
subject — a nonentity which is nonetheless to act, a universal that is none- 
theless to have particular experiences — would be a soap bubble, never 
obtainable from the autarkic immanent context of consciousness, which is 
necessarily individual. Compared with consciousness, however, the concept 
represents not only something more abstract; by virtue of its coining power 
it also represents something more real ... abstraction itself is the principle 
whereby the subject comes to be a subject at all. Abstraction is the subject’s 
essence. That is why going back to what it is not must impress the subject 
as external and violent." 


The phenomenon for which Sohn-Rethel uses the Kantian expression 
‘transcendental unity of self-consciousness’ originates, he maintains, in 
Greece. However, his definition of the ‘Kantian transcendental subject’ 
as ‘a fetish |! concept of the capital function of money’ raises a problem 
that he does not confront, namely that the capital function of money was 
much less developed in the sixth century sce than it was in the time of 
Kant." And indeed there are, accordingly, significant differences between 
the Kantian transcendental subject and the subject as conceived by Greek 
philosophy. Nevertheless, I will demonstrate that it is possible to relate 
the genesis of the ancient Greek idea of a unitary and transcendent 


9 Sohn-Rethel 1978: 77. 

© Adorno 1973: 177-81. 

" For antiquity Marx denied the existence of the capitalist mode of production (Marx 1981: 449-50) 
or even of ‘capital’ (Marx 1973: 512-13; 1981: 953), but allowed nevertheless that there was ‘money- 
capital’ (Marx 1976: 247-8; 1978: 554) or ‘commercial capital’ (Marx 1981: 449-50). See further n. 12 
below, and the mise au point, with further references to Marx, by de Ste Croix 1981: 504-5. 
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self-consciousness to the historical process of monetisation.* This account 
has an origin independent of Sohn-Rethel, but converges with his theory 
of the genesis of the consciousness of self. 

Sohn-Rethel was not aware of the confirmatory evidence from literary 
and philosophical texts that I will adduce. And his knowledge of the his- 
tory of the period was also rather limited. And so I must begin by briefly 
supplementing and correcting his historical account. First, commodity 
exchange was in fact, long before the invention of coinage, practised in 
the ancient Near East, without obtaining the central position that it did in 
the Greek polis. For Marx, commodity exchange involves money. But this 
principle requires historical qualification. In surveying what we now know 
about the economies of the ancient Near East before the Greek adoption of 
coinage, we can find much that we would call commodity exchange (rather 
than barter) that does not involve what we can confidently call money. In 
ancient Egypt, for instance, commodities might be exchanged according 
to a measure of value but without the transfer of money: for example, the 
exchange of a bed for wine might be based on their each being worth the 
same weight of silver, but without any actual silver being involved and 
without silver being a general measure of value. Silver here performs only a 
single money function (as a measure of value), although not even generally, 
and so without being money in the full sense. In Mesopotamia commod- 
ities were often exchanged for specific amounts of silver or grain, which 
nevertheless lacked most of what we regard as the features of money: they 
were neither a general means of payment or exchange, nor a general |! 
measure of value, nor issued by the state. The first society in which all 
these features were combined into a single entity (coined money), produ- 
cing the first ever words for and thought about money, is the Greek polis of 
the sixth century. Coined money is something new: the single, ubiquitous 
and visible embodiment of universal exchange-value. Were we nevertheless 
to retain the absolute connection between ‘money’ (or money functions) 
and commodity exchange, that would not diminish this crucial distinction 
between the Greeks and their predecessors. 


2 The monetisation of the Greek polis was limited (from the standpoint of contemporary capitalism) 
in the sense that money was not widely used for certain purposes: it was barely used for investment 
in production and the purchase of land; wage-labour and instruments of credit were relatively 
undeveloped; and so on. Nevertheless, in the ancient polis money functioned as what Marx called 
‘money-capital’ or ‘commercial capital’ (see n. 11 above), as well as being pervasive in the sense of 
being a universal means of payment and exchange, and a universal measure and store of value (as 
well as being issued by the state). For my argument here this is all that is required. 
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True, it has often been assumed — and occasionally even argued — that 
money (mainly uncoined silver) was used in the ancient Near East cen- 
turies before it was used by the Greeks. However — and this is my second 
historical point — I have reviewed the evidence advanced for this claim and 
argued that (on any usefully narrow definition of money) this is not so.” 
The link between money and abstract thought can therefore be retained. 

Third, the link is reinforced by the down-dating of the invention of 
coinage. Sohn-Rethel reported a date of circa 680 BCE, but opinion has 
now shifted to a date towards the end of the seventh century, shortly before 
‘philosophy began at Miletos." 

A final preliminary is necessary. My argument may seem economic- 
ally deterministic or reductive. It has been put to me by a reader of this 
paper that ‘a materialistic understanding and explanation of such rarefied 
things as “consciousness” and “subjectivity” ... should take into account 
the whole complexity of the conditions of life and production in which 
human beings find themselves’. Well, of course it should.” But a materi- 
alist understanding of the development of the ancient Greek subject is in 
its infancy. If we restrict ourselves to setting out ‘the whole complexity’ all 
at once, we will never get started. What I set out here is a strand that will 
eventually, I hope, be woven into a rich tapestry. 


The Homeric Psyche 


The earliest Western literature, the Homeric epics, acquired their definitive 
form through being written down in the sixth century after a long period 
of largely oral transmission. The society they represent belongs, at least to 
[5] some extent, to the eighth century. It is an anthropologically consistent 
society, in which the state is weak and the reciprocal exchange of gifts and 
favours is socially central. It is a pre-monetary society that shows signs of 
being about to produce money. 

It was long ago pointed out that in Homer there is no word for the 
whole of consciousness, corresponding to our ‘mind’ or ‘subject’, com- 
bining thought, emotion and the origination of movement. There are 
instead various organs, each with a separate mental function. 


Prehistoric Mesopotamia and some of the surrounding areas are rich in economic data, mainly in 
the form of clay tablets recording economic transactions. Hence the modern attempts to recon- 
struct Mesopotamian economies, which I have critiqued in Seaford 2004c: 318-37. 

4 See, for example, Bammer and Muss 1996: 89; Seaford 2004c: 129-31. 

I have gone some way along the road of integrating politics, religion, material conditions, eco- 
nomics, philosophy and literature in Seaford 2004c. 

Snell 1953: 1-22. 
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‘True, there is a word for ‘soul’ (psyche), but it has no relationship to the 
body other than to leave it at loss of consciousness (fainting or death). 
It is this separability of the psyche from the body, as a second self within 
the body, that much later qualified it to be — most influentially in Plato — 
something like our ‘subject’ (in a pre-Cartesian state), the comprehen- 
sive centre of the person, the site or organ of unitary consciousness that 
originates decision and action. Alas, classical scholars have been more 
inclined to view this development as lexical than as historical. 

Inasmuch as the Homeric psyche is what departs from the body at death 
(and is then a shade in Hades), it may be valued as what keeps a person 
alive, as when Hektor runs — and Akhilleus pursues him — ‘for the psyche 
of Hektor.” Now there is one passage in which this value of the psyche 
is described in a way whose significance for the later development of the 
notion has been ignored. Akhilleus is refusing to fight because of the dis- 
honour done him by Agamemnon, who then attempts to persuade him 
back to the battle by numerous gifts. In refusing the gifts, Akhilleus claims 
that even vast wealth is not equivalent in value (&vté€10s) to his psyche, not 
even all the wealth of Troy or of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. The gifts 
are ‘hateful’ to him. We can easily make sense of this. It would be foolish 
to exchange life for wealth. But the passage is unique in Homer in expli- 
citly conferring value on the psyche. 

What is this value? “Not antaxios implies that the psyche is more valu- 
able than (and so comparable to) a mass of material goods. On the other 
hand, because the psyche is invisible as well as fundamental, a different kind 
of thing from material goods, ‘not antaxios implies that its value is incom- 
mensurable — beyond equivalence — with material goods as such. This com- 
bination of the psyche being both more valuable than all goods and beyond 
them implies that it transcends them. (By ‘transcendent’ I mean possessing 
power or value that is separate (from beyond) but comprehensive). 1 

What has produced this, the earliest focus on the desirability of the 
psyche? It is the isolation of Akhilleus arising from the breakdown of eco- 
nomic relations. More specifically, Akhilleus’ refusal of the gifts belongs 
to a breakdown of reciprocity. Voluntary requital (reciprocity) forms a 
dominant code of social relations in the society described or implied by 
Homeric epic. Akhilleus states that the distribution of rewards (in return 
for fighting) has been unfair, that no amount of gifts will be effective, and 


7 Jl. 22.161. 
8 Il. 9.401-5, 378. 
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even that he does not need the honour of gifts — because he is honoured by 
the distribution of Zeus. 

In many pre-monetary societies the gift may continue to be associated 
with its donor, and thereby embody interpersonal connections — of 
honour, loyalty, gratitude, friendship, subservience and alliance of various 
kinds. This phenomenon is found in Homer.” But Akhilleus isolates him- 
self from such interpersonal connections and from their material embodi- 
ment. His identity is now shaped not at all by the relations (of honour 
etc.) embodied in gifts from mortals, but rather by the unspecified honour 
provided by Zeus. This transcendent abstract honour seals his social isola- 
tion, in which his invisible psyche is imagined both in terms of economic 
value and yet as transcending it. 

But why is his psyche so valuable? The reason he gives is that ‘cattle and 
sheep may be seized, and tripods and horses obtained, whereas the psyche 
of a man cannot be seized or taken so as to come back once it will pass the 
barrier of his teeth’. The word translated ‘pass’ here is in fact &yeiyetou, 
‘exchange’. The inevitable implication, in this context, is that the psyche 
is lost by an exchange-transaction. Whereas animals and tripods may be 
lost and gained, the psyche is lost by an ‘exchange’ in which nothing ever 
returns. The psyche here is not the real person, as for instance in the later 
ideas of it being imprisoned or entombed in the body, for instance in 
Plato. It is rather a possession. As such it belongs entirely to a single owner, 
from whom — in contrast to gifts and plunder — it is separable irreversibly. 

In the heroic world, goods circulate by plunder and by gift-giving, which 
elicit reciprocity (negative and positive): the persistent association of goods 
(plundered or given) with their original owner demands a reciprocal act 
(of plunder, of a favour or of a gift). But this is the system of reciprocity 
that has, in the Miad, broken down: Akhilleus fought, but was not given 
his rightful share of the plunder. And to accept the gifts now would be to 
subordinate himself to their donor. He therefore isolates himself altogether 
from the power of goods, and accordingly reaches towards a conception 
of his own psyche as a possession '! that is isolated from — and contrasts 
with — the kind of goods that in the heroic world circulate as plunder and 
as gifts. He rejects reciprocity in favour of a possession of a different kind — 
of transcendent value, entirely his own and entirely separable from him. 

Such absolute separation does not happen to the gift, in which the iden- 
tity of the donor persists: object and subject seem to interpenetrate. Money, 


2 E.g. Od. 21.11-41. 
2 TI. 9.406-9. 
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by contrast, can function only by being absolutely transferable, and so 
must be imaginable as absolutely separate from all people and all goods. 
It is as a result of this practical imperative of absolute separation that the 
sphere of monetised exchange, once it has become all-pervasive, seems to 
constitute a second nature. Purchase seems governed by objective neces- 
sity, impersonal equivalence of value, with the result that the separation of 
the transactors from commodities and money — and therefore from each 
other — is absolute. There is polarisation: to the absolute (isolated) object- 
ivity of commodities and money corresponds the absolute (isolated) sub- 
jectivity of the transactors. 

The historical importance of what Akhilleus says is that — though still in 
the pre-monetary world — he prefigures this polarisation. At one pole, in 
rejecting the interpersonal reciprocity in which reward does not correspond 
to contribution, he thereby implicitly favours the impersonal equivalence 
of value. At the other pole, in isolating himself from the social connectivity 
of gifts, he values instead his own psyche, which consequently seems more 
like an inner self than it does anywhere else in Homer. From the break- 
down of the reciprocal economy emerges the isolated self-identical uni- 
tary individual.” In putting himself beyond the influence of gift exchange, 
Akhilleus implies the idea of an autonomous inner psyche, which contrasts 
with — and is isolated from — gift exchange (true though it is that it cannot 
be beyond all interaction: its only form of ‘exchange’ is irrecoverable loss). 

Akhilleus’ psyche is imagined as a possession that is subject to absolute 
loss, and that is greater in value than a mass of goods, which it moreover 
transcends. The earliest known approximation to an inner self or subject is 
obtained by imagining it in terms of transcendent exchange-value that is 
absolutely alienable. As such, it is analogous to the abstract value of money. 
Although he does not of course express any preference for commerce over 
reciprocity, and indeed rejects the influence of all goods, Akhilleus’ isola- 
tion does nevertheless prefigure the isolation of the subject of monetised 
exchange. But how, given that there is no money in the Jad, is such pre- 
figuration possible? Because the ^ Miad reached its final form in the sixth 
century (albeit containing much material from much earlier), but in its 
nostalgia for the heroic age, excluded — or rather declined to include — 
explicit mention of a number of contemporary developments such as 


a Compare Marx's observation in the Grundrisse on the ‘Robinsonades’: ‘In this society of free 
competition, the individual appears detached from the natural bonds etc. which in earlier his- 
torical periods make him the accessory of a definite and limited human conglomerate’ (Marx 
1973: 84). 
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money, writing and many functions of the polis. But this does not mean 
that it excluded issues accompanying these developments.” 

What do I mean here by isolation? Whereas gifts tend to leave donor 
connected to recipient, a monetised transaction concerns only the equiva- 
lence of money with goods, and qua monetised transaction leaves the 
transactors unrelated to each other.” Each transactor is completely 
separated both from what the other transactor has received and from the 
transactor him- or herself. The monetised transactor is individualised. What 
is more, the ease with which coined money is stored, preserved, concealed, 
transported and exchanged makes it highly suitable for possession and use 
by the autonomous individual. The gift, like, for example, kinship or the 
communal possession of land, unites individuals, whereas money tends to 
make them autonomous. 

Sohn-Rethel analyses commodity exchange as the reciprocal exclusion 
of ownership, which he calls ‘practical solipsism’. With this analysis of 
the form of commodity exchange my account of the isolating practice of 
monetised commodity exchange converges. 


Money and Psyche 


The first extant mention of the human psyche in philosophical cosmology 
is by the Milesian Anaximenes, active in about the middle of the sixth 
century. He maintained that the single substrate of the cosmos is air, and 
that ‘as the psyche being air holds us together, so does pneuma [wind or 
breath] enclose the whole cosmos’. But very little survives of Milesian 
philosophical cosmology. The earliest extant descriptive focus on the psyche 
as a unitary site of consciousness is in the 120 or so short fragments from 
the lost book of Heraclitus of Ephesus, active about a generation after 
Anaximenes. 1% 

For Heraclitus the cosmos is ‘an ever-living fire (DK 22 B 30).” ‘All 
things are an exchange for fire and fire for all things, like gold for goods 


» For issues in Homer accompanying the development of the polis see Seaford 1994b. 

3 Compare the opening words of Georg Simmel’s essay on prostitution: ‘Only transactions for money 
have that character of a purely momentary relationship which leaves no traces, as is the case with 
prostitution. With the giving of money, one completely withdraws from the relationship; one has 
settled matters more completely than by giving an object, which, by its contents, its selection, and 
its use maintains a wisp of the personality of the giver (Simmel 1971: 121). 

> DK 13 B 2. There is scholarly disagreement about the precise words used by Anaximenes, but the 
general sense is almost certainly his. 

3 The references are to the fragments as ordered by DK. 
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and goods for gold.’ (B 90).*° This exchange is elsewhere specified as a 
cycle, in which the elements are transformed into each other (B 31a). The 
psyche is composed of fire, and is accordingly subject to the same cycle of 
transformation: ‘for psychai [souls] it is death to become water, for water 
death to become earth, water becomes from earth, and psyche from water’ 
(B 36). 

B 90 is not the only fragment in which the transformation is envisaged 
as commercial exchange: “it is difficult to fight thumos (anger or strong 
desire), for what it wants it buys at the price of psyche (B 85). It is difficult 
to fight thumos because it is driven by the fieriness of the psyche, the loss 
(extinguishing, transformation) of which is envisaged as expenditure. 

These transformations, and indeed everything that happens in the 
cosmos, happen according to the /ogos (B 1). Logos could mean ‘word’, but 
also — as here — a measure or formula that ensures balanced order (B 31b). 
In the fifth century it is found meaning a monetary account, and probably 
had this meaning already in the sixth.” Projected onto the cosmos is the 
logos, the ubiquitous monetised abstraction (for example, one vase is worth 
six drachmas) that somehow ensures the peaceful transformation of goods 
into and from money and so seems to regulate the entire economic cycle. 
But how does the Jogos exercise its power? Just as money, which underlies 
all goods and embodies numerical abstraction, drives the unceasing eco- 
nomic cycle, so fire, which underlies all things and embodies the logos, 
drives the unceasing cosmological cycle. 

The psyche, being composed of fire, partakes of the agency and the logos 
that are embodied in fire. Accordingly, ‘the dry psyche is wisest and best’ 
(B 118), and ‘the limits of the psyche you would not find, even by travel- 
ling along every path: so deep a Jogos does it have’ (B 45). The psyche here 
occupies an unlimited space. Hence perhaps ‘I sought for myself’ (B 101). 
Why unlimited? Another unsolved puzzle is ‘of the psyche there is a logos 
increasing itself’ (B 115). Why the self-increase? When the six drachmas 
received for the vase are used to make or buy two such vases for resale, 
and so on, then the economic process seems to have no limit. In gen- 
eral the Greeks are, from Solon in the sixth century to Aristotle in the 
fourth, struck by the unlimitedness of the desire for, and accumulation of, 
money, which seems itself unlimited.** Further, the cycle of '! commercial 


2% This was not in fact true of gold. There was no Greek word meaning precisely ‘money’, and ‘gold’ 
was one of the words used for it. 

27 Seaford 2004c: 231. 

2 Seaford 2004c: 165-9. In a passage quoted at length by Marx (1976: 253) to illustrate that ‘the 
movement of capital is limitless’, Aristotle distinguishes economics from chrematistics. The former 
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exchange may seem to have neither temporal nor spatial limit, especially 
when vigorously promoted ~ as in the lifetime of Heraclitus — by the recent 
invention of coinage. These dynamic functions belong to money in its role 
of what Marx called ‘money-capital’ or ‘commercial capital. They seem 
to be regulated and caused by the /ogos, which accordingly seems to be 
both unlimited and self-increasing. 

This unlimited, self-increasing Jogos seems to regulate the cosmic trans- 
formation, but is located by Heraclitus also in the psyche, which participates 
in cosmic transformation. The Jogos (in each psyche) is not limited (to each 
psyche). ‘Although the /ogos is communal, the many live as if having private 
understanding’ (B 2). “Ihe waking share one common world, whereas the 
sleeping turn away each into the private’ (B 89). Thinking is communal 
to all, and all things happen according to the /ogos, according to which all 
things are one (B 1, 50, 113, 114).°° 

Each individual psyche is a unitary substance with depth and intelli- 
gence. And yet Heraclitus emphatically privileges the communal aspect 
of cognition over its private aspect. It may seem paradoxical that the first 
extant account of the individual inner substance insists on its commu- 
nality in the context of the impersonal unity of all things. But it is through 
the communal abstraction of logos that each psyche is a unity. This reflects a 
historical fact: it was the unprecedented unification of (almost) all goods 
by an impersonal abstract substrate (money) that was in the lifetime of 
Heraclitus promoting unprecedented autonomy for the individual.” 
Individual subjectivity is shaped by the new communal abstract measure 
of the objective. The relation of money to goods is external and compre- 
hensively controlling, and so may be described as transcendent. Just as in 
the surviving fragment of Anaximenes, psyche and cosmos are each held 
together by the invisible substrate of all else (air), so in Heraclitus psyche 
and cosmos are each unified by the /ogos embodied in the fire of which they 
consist. In neither case is this (as scholars sometimes maintain) simply 
because they are imagined in terms of each other: it is rather '! because 
both are imagined in terms of the new all-unifying abstract transcendence 
of money. 


is limited to procuring true wealth, i.e. use-values, ‘for the amount of property that is needed for 
procuring a good life is not unlimited’. But the making of money (chrematistics) is unlimited (Arist. 
Pol. 1.8-9). This corresponds to Marx’s distinction between C-M-C and M-C-M'. 

2 See nn. 11 and 12 above. 

3 Money creates a communal sphere irrespective of such fundamental divisions as that between 
citizen and slave. Moreover, as Aristotle points out (Eth. Nic. 1133a17-21), commodity exchange 
requires the parties to it to be equalised. 

* Compare the similar complementarity set out by Hegel in Philosophy of Right (1952: §182). 
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Once exchanges become generally monetised, the vital necessity for 
money to be absolutely separable from its possessors creates a sphere 
that seems both autonomous and impersonal. But this sphere or ‘second 
nature’ also seems all-pervasive, and so may seem to constitute an imper- 
sonal cosmos, entirely reified and devoid of subjectivity. And yet of course 
subjectivity itself may, paradoxically, seem all-pervasive and potent, espe- 
cially now that money bestows a sense of autonomy on an individual 
universalising subject. In Heraclitus this contradiction is resolved by both 
cosmos and psyche being composed of fire, in which Jogos is embodied. 
With the death of the individual, whose self-sufficiency is an illusion, the 
fire of his or her psyche re-enters the mass of fire undergoing the cosmic 
cycle. Fundamentally the psyche is impersonal (composed of fire) and sub- 
ject to the impersonal Jogos. 

I could give numerous further instances of death as an economic trans- 
action, and generally of the association of psyche with money. But I will 
confine myself to a remarkable papyrus discovered in 1962 but only fully 
published recently (the “Derveni Papyrus’). It contains a fourth-century 
allegorising commentary on an ‘Orphic mythological poem. Here is the 
comment on the mythological detail that all things were once absorbed 
into Zeus. 


In saying this he makes clear that mind [nous] itself being alone is worth 
everything, just as if everything else were nothing. For it would not be pos- 
sible for them to exist, if the things were without the mind. And in the 
verse following this he said that mind is worth everything: ‘And (now) he 
is king of all and will be afterwards.’ It is clear that mind and king of all is 
the same thing.” 


The unification of all diversity is here equated in our three spheres of 
cosmos, mind and value. 

‘The impersonal and seemingly autonomous power of money actually 
belongs to its owner, and so there may — from the perspective of interper- 
sonal relations — seem to be little difference between money and its owner. 
The new subject — detached by monetisation from (in principle) all goods 
and persons — becomes constituted instead by the invisible (abstract) unifi- 
cation of diversity that permits her practical autonomy. For it is through an 
abstraction, the abstract unity of the diversity of goods, that money bestows 
power on the autonomous individual. The unifying power of money to 
control diversity depends on the active desire of its individual owner for the 


32 Laks and Most 1997: 16-17. [= PDerveni xv1.8—15 = §§50-51K] 
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diverse goods, but seems to belong to the money itself: it constitutes both 
money and subject. We ! would accordingly expect mind and money to 
be imagined in terms of each other. And that is what we find: money is 
imagined to act, and the psyche or mind is imagined as money. Philo of 
Alexandria, for instance, calls the psyche ‘currency’, its mark the eternal 
logos impressed by the seal of God.” The coin and its owner (i.e. its owner’s 
body) each embodies an invisible essence (value, psyche) that is present in 
others but may be imagined as self-identical within each individual — i.e. 
as separate from the social process by which it is formed. 

To conclude, the psyche is imagined as an autonomous (‘self-moving’)* 
transcendent abstraction that controls and unifies diversity, may be irrev- 
ocably expended and is in a sense impersonal. In all this it resembles 
money, whose practical transcendent abstraction it is that shapes the ideas 
of cosmos and of inner self. The new unified autonomy of the individual 
mind is imagined in a form shaped by what made it possible. 


Reincarnation 


In a fifth-century version of the view advanced by Akhilleus, ‘this is for 
mortals the only expenditure that once expended cannot be recovered, 
the mortal psyche, whereas there are means of acquiring money’,* the 
words for ‘expend’ here (évéA@pa, &voAioxev) are regularly used both 
for expending money and for killing. The expenditure of the psyche 
(death) and of money (purchase) are imagined as analogous because 
both involve absolute separation from the possessor. But the soul, unlike 
money, cannot be recovered. In this respect my analogy between the 
soul of Akhilleus and money also contains a significant difference. From 
the old perspective of gift exchange, in which Akhilleus is still partly 
situated, the idea that two different pieces of precious metal are in fact 
the same thing (money) would be incomprehensible. What informs the 
words of Akhilleus is the breakdown of reciprocity that results in the iso- 
lation of the individual for whom — in this case because his fighting was 
dishonoured rather than being rewarded — value is withdrawn into him- 
self rather than being dispersed among gifts that embody the identities of 
himself and of others. With the breakdown of reciprocity, for Akhilleus 


3 Seaford 2004c: 297-8. 

The initiation of movement (of itself and of other things) is, according to Aristotle (De An. 
403b29ff., 404630, 40o5b11-12, 31ff.), the primary feature of some early accounts of the psyche. 

35 Eur. Supp. 775-7. 
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death in battle would be the absolute and unreciprocated loss of his soul, 
i.e. of all value. #4 

But the breakdown of reciprocity involved also (in the Greek polis at 
least) the post-Homeric growth of money, which confirmed the isolation 
of the individual by enabling absolute ownership of — and so absolute 
separation from — his or her goods. This isolation and absolute separation 
were prefigured by the withdrawal of transcendent value into the indi- 
vidual soul of Akhilleus, which is therefore analogous to money. But post- 
Homeric awareness of the circulation of money produced awareness also 
of its (socially unifying) sameness in different pieces of metal, and hence 
of the difference between expenditure of soul and of money. This did not 
mean, however, that the conceptualisation of the soul and of money lose 
contact with each other. The circulation of money influences the idea of the 
passage of the disembodied soul, as we shall now see. 

‘The origin of knowledge a priori was of as much concern to Plato as to 
Kant and Sohn-Rethel. In his Meno Plato questions an uneducated young 
slave about geometrical figures, and thereby shows that the boy possesses 
mathematical knowledge that he did not learn in this life and so must 
have known in a previous life. What for Sohn-Rethel originates in the 
necessary exclusion of all empirical content by real abstraction is for Plato 
to be explained by the doctrine of reincarnation, as taught — he states — 
by priests, priestesses and poets. These priests and priestesses are those of 
mystery cult, a rite of passage that — centring around a rehearsal of death — 
imparted the doctrine of reincarnation, and in various ways profoundly 
influenced both Heraclitus and Plato. The psyche subject to reincarnation 
is separable from the body though not necessarily incorporeal. That is to 
say, the explicitly incorporeal (abstract) psyche in Plato does not spring 
from the idea of reincarnation alone. 

It is not coincidental that the earliest extant reference to reincarna- 
tion is also the earliest text in which the psyche seems to constitute the 
person him- or herself (rather than merely, as with Akhilleus, the valuable 
possession of a person). Xenophanes (an older contemporary of Heraclitus) 
refers to Pythagoras recognising the psyche of a friend in the cry of a dog 
being beaten (B 7). Heraclitus’ cycle of cosmological transformation was 
influenced by the circulation of money, but also by reincarnation. His 
imagination merges the observable cycle of cosmological transformation 
with both the traditional cycle of reincarnation and the relatively new cycle 
of monetisation. 

‘The reincarnated psyche is not self-identical. It may have from its pre- 
vious identity memories that may be re-awakened — Plato emphasises — by 
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recollection. In some cultures belief in reincarnation produces the idea 
of more than one soul within the same body, and may be used to explain 
psychic depth. For Heraclitus, too, the individual consciousness is not self- 
identical. Fire is '”! transformed into the cosmological elements without 
losing its identity as fire (embodying Jogos), and the ‘death’ of the fiery 
psyche is in fact no more than a transition, a stage in its participation in 
this cyclical transformation. The Greek doctrine of reincarnation itself 
sometimes took the form of the cyclical transition of the psyche through 
the cosmological elements. This resembles the Heraclitean (B 36) cyc- 
lical transformation of the fiery psyche into the other cosmological elem- 
ents (while in a sense continuing to be fire). But there is a difference. 
In reincarnation the same individual psyche occupies various bodies, or 
passes through various elements. But the Heraclitean psyche is subject 
to transformation into the various elements, and is at all times linked to 
other psychai — and indeed to the whole cosmos — by the communal /ogos 
embodied in the fire of which it is composed: in this respect individual 
identity and individual thought are for Heraclitus limited or even perhaps 
illusory. This difference from the normal idea of reincarnation expresses 
the transformation (from the transactors’ perspective) of goods and money 
into each other. But it also corresponds to another feature of the mystic rite 
of passage, the transition from anxious individual isolation to belonging to 
a joyful group. The Dionysiac mystic initiate ‘joins his psyche to the thiasos’ 
(the initiated group).** Just as the communal basis of money is concealed 
from the individualised possessor of money, so the communal destination 
of the mystic transition is deliberately concealed — in the preliminary phase 
of mystic initiation — from the fearful and isolated initiand. 

The result is an ambivalence. In Heraclitus the fire of which psyche is 
composed undergoes the cycle of transformations back into fire, but does 
this mean that the same psyche is reconstituted? In Plato the individual 
psyche is in general treated as self-identical, but in his Timaeus the psyche ‘of 
the all’ is mixed and divided into individual psychai2’ The same ambiva- 
lence obtains in the monetary cycle. The separation of the purchaser from 
his or her money is (in contrast to gift-giving) absolute: purchase is self- 
contained. But inasmuch as all money is the same abstract thing, money 
expended is in a sense recoverable in the cycle of exchange. 

This brief discussion of reincarnation suggests the need for an interdis- 
ciplinary research programme, of which I can here only provide a tentative 


© Eur. Bacch. 75. 
7 Pl. Ti. 41d. 
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sketch. The belief in reincarnation has been widespread in various parts 
of the world. But in only two cultures has reincarnation been ethicised, 
in Greece and — at about the same time — in northern India: variations in 
well-being are explained by the ethical quality of previous lives. Even in the 
surviving "l fragments of Heraclitus it seems that certain kinds of conduct 
determine the post-mortem condition of psychai (B 25, 63, 136). 

There has been much speculation about whether Greek and Indian 
ideas of reincarnation influenced each other. But the crucial issue is rather 
this: reincarnation has generally been imagined as within the lineage (a 
soul passes from grandfather to grandson, for instance), but in both the 
ethicised cases the reincarnation occurs outside the lineage (extending even 
to animals) — what I dub indiscriminate incarnation as opposed. to lin- 
eage reincarnation. Ethicisation and indiscriminate reincarnation are both 
exceptional, and go together. Moreover, in both Greece and India there is 
desire for escape from the cycle of reincarnation, whereas lineage reincar- 
nation is generally regarded as positive. Why did this distinctive form of 
reincarnation occur only in Greece and northern India? 

Where the unit of well-being or misery is the lineage, as a result of 
shared activity or shared property, the idea of reincarnation within the 
lineage is unproblematic. The passage of the (not incorporeal) soul is 
imagined as occurring within — or in close association with, or even as an 
expression of — the manifest physical bond between members of the lin- 
eage. But when different members of the lineage vary greatly in well-being, 
notably in wealth or status because pursuing different activities, then it 
becomes less easy to believe that the same soul or souls are being trans- 
mitted within the lineage. The diversity of well-being requires an explan- 
ation. The explanation may be provided in part by ethicisation, which 
may however by itself be insufficient: given the solidarity of the kinship 
group, any perceived ethical variety of previous lives within it may not be 
sufficient to explain the diversity of well-being in current lives. But if the 
soul may have come from anywhere outside the lineage, then there is no 
difficulty in imagining the delinquency or virtue needed to explain what 
may be considerable diversity of individual well-being within the lineage. 
It is the break-up of the solidarity of the lineage, with wealth and status 
coming to be possessed by the individual rather than by the lineage, that 
promotes the idea of ethicised indiscriminate reincarnation. 

A study by Obeyesekere has much advanced the comparative 
understanding of reincarnation in Greece and northern India.” He is averse 


38 Obeyesekere 2002. 
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to any materialist explanation of the parallels. But a factor in the break- 
up of lineage solidarity was surely the rapid development of commerce 
from about the sixth century, accompanied or followed by monetisation, 
in the Greek polis and the Ganges valley. We have already emphasised 
the individualising effect of monetisation. The individual becomes isolated 
from his or her kinship group by ! his or her possession of money and 
by the unitary consciousness that goes with it. In Greece this isolation is 
expressed above all in tragedy, the genre whose astonishing genesis and 
cultural pre-eminence occurred shortly after the introduction and rapid 
spread of coinage in Attica. Money is a frequent theme of tragedy, and 
the extreme isolation of the tragic individual from both kin and deity has 
no precedent in literature. Having discussed this elsewhere,” here I add 
merely the words of a father in Euripides who refuses to die to save his 
son: ‘we should live with one psyche, not two’.‘° 

The monetised individual is isolated, but depends on interaction. How 
is this paradoxical interaction of the isolated individual to be envisaged? 
His unitary consciousness is shaped by the abstract unification of diver- 
sity that is effective (as money) only by virtue of its persistence as (self- 
identical) abstract value through the cycle of transformations (exchange). 
Through this persistence it acquires universal power, and so is projected 
onto the cosmos. And so the interaction of the individual unitary con- 
sciousness with the cosmos is imagined as participation in the persistence 
of abstraction through the cosmic cycle of transformations. Hence the 
analogy between indiscriminate reincarnation and the monetised cycle of 
exchange: in both cases what is abstracted is projected onto a cosmic cycle 
in which it may be indiscriminately transformed. The departure of the 
soul (death) may be imagined as a monetary transaction. And in various 
Greek texts the reincarnated soul is said be paying a penalty. Whereas lin- 
eage reincarnation occurs within a specific lineage, the social universality 
of unlimited monetary circulation is projected as the cosmic cyclicality of 
indiscriminate reincarnation. 

The resemblance of a child to his or her parent or grandparent, and his 
or her physical origin in them, may confirm the association of reincarna- 
tion (including any sense of having a multiple soul) with the physical con- 
tinuity of the lineage. But indiscriminate reincarnation is unlikely to be 
imagined as bringing to its new life any of its old body or any memory of 
its past life. More suitable therefore is the idea of the soul as unitary abstract 


3 Seaford 2004c: 305-15. 
4 Eur. Ale. 712. 
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substance. Monetisation promotes indiscriminate reincarnation not only 
by dissolving the solidarity of lineage but also by providing the idea of the 
soul as unitary abstract substance. 

To conclude, the advantage of envisaging monetisation as a precondi- 
tion for indiscriminate reincarnation is that it provides for it both a cause 
(individualisation) and a model (the all-pervasive cycle of abstract sub- 
stance). But all this requires systematic investigation, to include a com- 
parison of the '! Greek cycle of monetised reincarnation with the role of 
karman (‘karma) in fuelling the cycle of reincarnation in India. 


Parmenides and Plato 


The Heraclitean circulation of fire as substrate through the constant 
exchange or transformation of elements regulated by the abstract Jogos is a 
projection of the constant circulation of money as substrate through the 
exchange or transformation of goods regulated by the abstract logos. For 
his younger contemporary Parmenides, by contrast, all that exists is ‘One’, 
invariant in time and space (eternal, unchanging, unmoving, homoge- 
neous), abstract, self-sufficient, limited, to be perceived by the mind not 
by the senses. 

Money is valuable only in payment and exchange. As Marx observed 
of money, ‘if I want to cling to it, it evaporates in my hand to become a 
mere phantom of real wealth’. And so, because it is also possessed only by 
being withheld from payment and exchange, money is a ‘contradiction’.“’ 
It is money both by virtue of being changed into all goods and by virtue of 
permanently maintaining its unitary abstract identity. Both these opposed 
features of money seem essential to it. Heraclitean cosmology is a projec- 
tion of the former, of the unlimited cycle of monetised exchange regulated 
by abstraction (/ogos). But Parmenidean being, the ‘One’, is a projection 
of the latter, of monetary substance abstracted completely from exchange, 
and is therefore limited,* unitary, abstract, and temporally and spatially 
invariant. Greek ousia, ‘substance’ or ‘being’, can also mean ‘property’. This 
summarises an argument that I have set out elsewhere.*? My concern here 
is to develop the argument with respect to the relation between subject 
and cosmos. 


4 Marx 1973: 233-4. 

* This opposition between Parmenides and Heraclitus corresponds to the ‘antagonism between the 
quantitative limits of money and its qualitative boundlessness’ described in Marx 1976: 227-32. 

3 Seaford 2004c: 231-65. 
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Parmenides’ extant fragments have been rightly hailed as containing the 
first known chain of deductive reasoning to demonstrate what exists (as 
opposed to dogmatic pronouncements). How is it that the same thinker 
produced both the deductive innovation and the odd idea of the ‘One’? 
How were these innovations possible historically? What and whence 
were the preconceptions that by supplying the premises of the deduction 
shaped its odd conclusion? Modern scholarship generally ignores these 
vital questions, " focusing instead on the impressive chain of reasoning. 
Aristotle on the other hand notes, about Parmenides and his followers, 
that the conclusions seem to follow from the arguments but that to believe 
them is ‘close to insanity .** 

For Sohn-Rethel, Parmenides is important as the first ‘pure thinker’, 
whose abstract thought expresses the social postulates of the exchange 
abstraction (especially that no physical change occurs in the commodities) 
divorced from all empirical reality. The concepts of the abstract intellect, 
separated though they are from all traces of their empirical origin, originate 
in the physical act of commodity exchange (involving real abstraction), 
and so ‘constitute an all-encompassing pattern or framework of nature in 
the abstract’. Further, as a result of this separation the abstract intellect 
‘emerges with a peculiar normative sense all its own, serving as its “logic”’. 
This emergence involves both ‘self-alienation’ and ‘self-direction’.*° 

It was his analysis of the form of commodity exchange that brought 
Sohn-Rethel to Parmenides. The detail of Parmenides argument, which 
Sohn-Rethel did not examine, does in fact help to confirm and develop 
his insight. Parmenides gives the appearance of starting from premises that 
are self-evident. What is must be, it cannot also not be.** But in asserting 
what seems to be a truth of logic he is in fact attacking the Ionian cosmol- 
ogies exemplified by Anaximenes, for whom air may be air that is not air 
(for example, air condensed as earth), and by Heraclitus, for whom the 
kosmos is an ever-living logos-embodying fire that is nevertheless constantly 
being transformed from and into other elements. Such cosmologies are 
projections of the universal semi-abstract substance (money) embedded 
in circulation. When Parmenides rejects them, and insists instead that ‘it 
must be completely or not at all’ (DK 28 B 8.11), and so (because the 
latter is impossible) that ‘all is full of being’ (B 8.24), this is a projection 


44 Arist. Gen. corr. 325a18—20. 
4 Sohn-Rethel 1978: 65-70. 
4° DK 28 B 6.4-9; B 7.1-5; B 8.15-16. 
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of universal abstract (monetary) value abstracted even from its material 
embodiment in circulating money. 

Why does Parmenides take abstraction to this extreme? We must 
here introduce the Greek privileging of self-sufficiency. This is prominent 
across the range of economics, politics, ethics, metaphysics and theology. 
We find, for instance in Aristotle, the principle that ‘it is the mark of an 
eleutheros [free man, gentleman] not to live for the benefit of another’, the 
general assumption that ‘self-sufficiency is an end and what is best’, and 
the implication that the individual household should be as self-sufficient 
as possible.*” 7! 

In contrast to the ideology of capitalism, self-sufficiency was a central 
tenet of a static propertied class whose main form of property was land 
(generally inherited). The land has monetary value and yields money, but 
is not a capital investment producing profit through the purchase of free 
labour. The monetary abstraction promotes freedom from preoccupation 
with its static material origin. Hence the combination — characteristic of 
Greek philosophy — of abstraction with self-sufficiency. 

Parmenides was said to have been ‘of illustrious family and wealth’. His 
vision is intensely individualist: he describes how he was carried alone in 
a chariot to the house of the goddess who revealed to him the truth (B 
1). But he is not an eccentric mystic. His mode of thought is frequently 
manifest in the no less aristocratic Plato, in whose Timaeus, for instance, 
the (personal) universe is constructed according to the principles that the 
homogeneous is better than the unlike and that self-sufficiency is better 
than lack.* 

Economic self-sufficiency was an ideal already in the pre-monetary 
world of Hesiod. Subsequent monetary abstraction increased the possi- 
bility of individual autonomy. Further, for money to be freely transfer- 
able it must seem self-identical, independent of any internal connection 
with people or goods, and this may seem to enhance the desired self- 
sufficiency of its possessor.*? This sense is of course illusory, because in 
fact money is valuable only in exchange. But the illusion is reinforced by 
yet another factor, the ideological desirability of distance from the vul- 
garity and insecurity of commerce. The abstraction that originates in com- 
modity exchange turns its back on empirical reality for ideological as well 


47 Arist. RA. 1367432; Pol. 1252b35, 1256a4—58b56. 
4 Pl. Ti. 33d. 
49 Seaford 2004c: 246-9. 
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as practical reasons, and the ideology is in turn sustained by the seemingly 
self-sufficient abstraction. 

Parmenides’ ‘One’ is, accordingly, self-sufficient. It remains fixed within 
limits, and ‘is not lacking — if it were, it would lack everything’ (B 8.26-33). 
It is money in circulation that by contrast has no limits and ‘lacks every- 
thing’. This self-sufficiency seems to belong to the fullness of its being 
that was established earlier. But how — in the deductive chain — was this 
fullness of being established? Partly — we saw — by what seemed logically 
self-evident (what is is). And partly by introspection. 

There are, we are told, only two paths of enquiry, one that it is, the other 
that it is not. The latter path is indiscernible, because ‘you could not know 
what is not — that cannot be done — nor express it’ (B 2.7-8), ‘for the same 
thing is to think (to be thought of) and to be’ (B 3). Similarly, ‘what is 
there to say and think must needs be; for it is here for being, but nothing 
is not’ (B 6.1-2). And ' ‘what is for thought is the same as why there is 
thought; for you will not find thinking without what is, in which thinking 
is expressed’ (B 8.34-6). 

Whatever the precise meaning of these passages, Parmenides is 
here finding in the working of the mind the fullness of being that — we 
maintain — expresses the ideologically overdetermined abstraction of mon- 
etary substance from exchange. The impossibility of non-being (i.e. the 
fullness of being) is discovered by introspection as a datum from which is 
deduced the nature of the One. But in fact what introspection discovers 
in the individual mind is the ideologically preconceived self-sufficiency of 
abstract being. 

Parmenides’ most detailed appeal to introspection is as follows: “Look 
equally at absent things that are firmly present to the mind. For you will not 
cut off for yourself what és from holding to what és, neither scattering every- 
where in every way in order nor drawing together’ (B 4). This is directed 
against Heraclitus, whose orderly cycle of universal transformation is to be 
rejected as a result of introspection. The mind (nous) sees absent things, and 
so is clearly distinguished from perception. What exists is seen by imagina- 
tive introspection to be not only full but unitary and continuous, just as 
subsequently what exists is said to be ‘one, continuous’ (B 8.6). 

We may object that in fact the mind may easily imagine plurality, diver- 
sity, change, scattering and drawing together. What is ‘present’ to it is 
unitary and continuous only by virtue of abstraction. Here again what 
introspection discovers is what the mind is predisposed to imagine. The 
preconceived unity of the mind is the premise from which the fullness and 
invariance of being can be deduced. 
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We argued above that the self-contained unity of both cosmos and indi- 
vidual consciousness is generated by the transcendent power of money that 
unites all goods and constitutes the individual. Now we see Parmenides 
deriving the abstract unity of being from the imagined unity of the contents 
of the individual mind. This suggests that the force giving rise to the first 
ever chain of deductive reasoning derives not just from the intellectual 
abstraction arising from commodity exchange, in the somewhat mys- 
terious emergence of ‘self-direction’ indicated by Sohn-Rethel. It is not just 
that deduction is a natural path from one abstraction to another. Rather, 
here too we detect the ideology of economic self-sufficiency. The sameness 
of inner self and cosmos (both unified by monetary abstraction) allows 
the individual, made self-sufficient by money, to imagine within himself 
the abstract oneness of all that exists. The choice of deductive abstract 
reasoning expresses a sense of an overall unity, between the abstract unity 
of the subject (premise) and the abstract unity of its object — what exists 
(conclusion). 

Our basic elements of the psyche — unification of diversity, assimilation 
to its abstract object, and assimilation to money — reappear in the lengthy 
and l sophisticated discussion of the psyche in Plato’s Phaedo. On the one 
hand, when the psyche inquires through the senses, the result is confusing 
diversity: it may be ‘dragged by the body into things that are always chan- 
ging, and itself wanders about and is agitated’. But, on the other hand, it 
is invisible and separable from the body, and succeeds in being ‘by itself’ 
by gathering itself from all parts of the body.” It is assigned to the cat- 
egory of true being (invisible, uniform, grasped by reason, self-sufficient, 
changeless), to which it is also assimilated. For when it inquires ‘by itself’, 
it consorts with purity and unchanging being, to which it is ‘akin’, and 
through contact with them it becomes like them, and acquires phronesis 
(‘wisdom’), which is the ‘only right nomisma (‘currency’), for which all 
those things [pleasures, pains, fears] must be exchanged’. Such a psyche will 
on death ‘go away into what is like itself, invisible, divine, immortal and 
wise’, and ‘as the mystic initiates say, lives truly for the rest of time with the 
gods.“ It thereby obtains freedom from the cycle of reincarnation.” 


5° Pl. Phd. 67c, 80e, 83a. Cf. Phdr. 249b. Elsewhere I have discussed the neo-Platonic development 
of this idea from the perspective of psychic fragmentation in the Lacanian mirror-stage of infantile 
development (Seaford: 1998a). 

Pl. Phd. 79d, 69a, 81a. Plato also maintains that the guardians of his ideal state should have divine 
money in their souls: Resp. 3.416e. 

2 Pl. Phd. 81d—82a, 84ab, 114bc, Phdr. 249a. 
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Heraclitus, Parmenides and Plato each construct the subject out of 
traditional mystic doctrine influenced by monetisation, but each from a 
different ideological position. From Heraclitus’ communal perspective, 
individual self-sufficiency is an illusion, and there is a kind of immortality 
in the engagement of the psyche in a cosmic cycle that consists of a synthesis 
of monetary circulation with mystic doctrine (reincarnation, merging of 
individual psyche in the group). But Parmenides from his individualist per- 
spective assimilates subjectivity and being to each other: the unchanging 
self-sufficient abstract unity of being is deduced from the contents of the 
individual mind. In his prologue, Parmenides relates how he journeyed 
alone into the next world: it was there that the whole deductive argument 
was revealed to him, as to a lone mystic initiate, by a goddess.” In general 
the mystic initiand might be assimilated to what was revealed to him.™ In 
such a context the abstract self-sufficient unity of the individual mind is 
at one with the abstract self-sufficient unity of being and seems to partake 
of its immortality. 

The position of Plato falls between these two extremes. In some 
respects he resembles Heraclitus: there is in the Timaeus a psyche ‘of the 
all’, death is for the "l psyche a transition, and for most psychai the tran- 
sition is entry into a cosmic cycle (reincarnation). On the other hand, 
Plato maintains that in the transition the individual psyche retains its 
identity. And some psychai — those made pure by philosophy — are eter- 
nally freed from the cycle of reincarnation. This purification of the psyche 
takes the form — we noted — of the unification of diversity in which it 
is assimilated to abstract being. This brings Plato closer to Parmenides. 
Whereas for Parmenides the unity of being can be deduced from the unity 
of the individual mind, for Plato the mind is unified by contemplation 
of the abstract unity of being. Moreover, this wonderful mental unity 
transcends the passage between life and death: it may — like mathematical 
knowledge — derive from a previous life. The ‘comprehension of what is 
said universally, arising from many sensations and being collected into 
one by reasoning’, is due to recollection of an antenatal mystic initiation, 
in which we were ‘ourselves whole’ and saw ‘whole visions.” In Plato’s 
Symposium the mystic vision of abstract self-sufficient unity culminates in 
the achievement of immortality.” 


3 Burkert 1969. 

54 Seaford 2004c: 227 n. 49. 
5 PI. Phdr. 249b-250¢. 

5 Pl. Symp. 212a. 
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Heraclitus represents, from a communal perspective, the necessity for 
money to circulate. Parmenides represents, from an individualist per- 
spective, the need to imagine value as self-sufficient. It is left to Plato 
to imagine the ascent of the philosopher from the multiplicity of sense- 
perception to contemplation of self-sufficient abstract unity, by which his 
soul is assured escape from the cycle of exchange both in this life and the 
next. For Plato as for Heraclitus, /ogos orders both the (virtuous) soul and 
the cosmos.” But whereas in Heraclitus /ogos is translated as ‘measure’ or 
‘formula’, in Parmenides and Plato it is translated as ‘reason’. In Heraclitus, 
logos is the cosmic projection of (and so detachment from) the formula 
or measure governing monetised exchange. By acquiring the more gen- 
eral meaning ‘reason’, logos is further detached from the specificity of 
monetised exchange, and for Plato this allows a refuge for the virtuous 
soul in a cosmos that is ordered by Jogos but entirely detached from the 
cycle of exchange. 

We have come a long way from the basic insights of Sohn-Rethel. His 
starting point was Marx on the commodity, from which he went on to 
perceive the importance of the real abstraction for Kantian epistemology, 
for Greek philosophy and even for modern science as a whole. My work 
on Greek H philosophy started independently of Sohn-Rethel, with the 
attempt to provide a historical account of its genesis, but has provided 
abundant new confirmation of his basic insights, and I hope helps to 
stimulate further consideration of these insights not only in the study of 
ancient Greece.’ 


POSTSCRIPT 


See subsequently T. Noutsopolos, “The role of money in Plato’s Republic, 
book I: a materialistic approach’, Historical Materialism 23.2 (2015), 131- 
56; A. Toscano, “The detour of abstraction’, Diacritics 43.2 (2015), 68—90. 
My work on money, notably Seaford 2004c, is discussed largely outside 
the sphere of Classics, in the blogosphere and across a range illustrated 
by Graeber 2011; R. Bellah, Religion in Human Evolution (Cambridge, 
MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2011); D. Black, The 
Philosophical Roots of Anti-Capitalism: Essays on History, Culture, and 


x 


Charles Taylor (1989: 124) argues that for Plato this excluded the development of the modern sense 
of the inwardness (internalisation) of the self, in which the order involved in the paramountcy of 
reason is made, not found, and of which the representative figure is Descartes. 

My thanks go to Chris Gill, Margherita Pascucci and the anonymous readers for valuable comments. 
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Dialectical Thought (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2013); U. Duchrow, 
Gieriges Geld: Auswege aus der Kapitalismusfalle — Befreiungstheologische 
Perspektiven (Munich: Késel, 2013); L. Murrey, Nietzsche: The Meaning 
of Earth (Bethlehem, PA: Lehigh University Press, 2015); G. Wagenfuhr, 
Plundering Egypt: A Subversive Christian Ethic of Economy (Eugene, 
OR: Cascade, 2016). 


CHAPTER IŜ 


The Fluttering Soul 


I will argue, on the basis of passages of different kinds, that the idea of the 
dying soul as a fluttering bird (fearfully desiring to fly) was present in the 
rehearsal of death in mystic initiation. This will I hope in turn shed light 
on some of the passages. It is a small tribute to the large contribution made 
by Fritz Graf to our understanding of — inter alia — mystic initiation. 


1. In a famous section of the Phaedrus Plato imagines the soul as winged. 
The wing naturally soars upwards (246c1, 248ct, etc.), and the soul that 
loses its wings or has them broken falls to earth (246c2, 248b3—c9). It then 
enters a series of incarnations, in which the soul of the philosopher can 
become winged and remember its closeness to god, ‘undergoing a con- 
tinuous initiation into perfect mysteries’ (249c7—8). More specifically, he 
sees beauty on earth (a reminder of true beauty), becomes winged and 
is described as ‘fluttering eagerly to fly upwards,’ but unable to, looking 
upwards like a bird, and neglecting things on the ground’ (249d6-9; cf. 
255c7—d2). Thus some may attain to a dim memory of our initiation into 
‘the most blessed of initiations’ (250b9). The first reaction of the ‘recently 
initiated’ (&ptiteAys), when he sees a beautiful face or body, is to shudder 
(Eppige), along with some negative reactions (fear, sweat, fever), and then 
his soul re-grows its wings (251). Finally, philosophers when they die 
‘become winged and light’ (256b4). 

The idea that the soul leaves the body as a bird is implied by some Attic 
visual representations of the dead or dying.” Sophocles compares departing 
souls to birds (OT 174). And death himself is winged. In Phaedrus the 
idea takes a more complex form: the winged soul is initiated into divine 
mysteries, but may lose its wings, fall to earth, enter the body, re-grow 


 &vaTITEPOUEVOS TIPOBULOUEVOS avaTITEO Bal. 


2 Vermeule 1979: 18-19. 
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its wings, remember its initiation, and on death fly with wings from the 
body, 17 


2. In Phaedo (108a-b) Plato maintains that the road to Hades has many 
forks and windings. This he infers ‘from the rituals (601) and ceremonies 
(véyiya) practised here (on earth)’, by which he surely means mystery 
cult.3 He then distinguishes between on the one hand the orderly and 
wise soul, which follows its guide and understands its circumstances, and 
on the other the soul that is in a state of desire for the body. This latter 
kind of soul flutters (@ttonyévn) around the body for a long time, and 
after much resistance and suffering is led away by its appointed daimon 
and — on arriving at the place where the other souls are — is avoided by 
everybody and wanders around alone, whereas the pure soul finds gods as 
companions and guides. 

In both the Platonic passages the fluttering of the soul derives from 
tension, albeit of opposite kinds: in Phaedrus the soul desires to fly from the 
body, but cannot, whereas in Phaedo it desires to stay with the body but 
cannot. Now the anxiety and suffering in the transition to the next world 
was rehearsed in mystic initiation.* The importance of mystic initiation in 
both our passages’ suggests the possibility that the idea of the fluttering 
soul was present in mystic initiation. The possibility is strengthened by the 
following passages. 


3. In Aristophanes’ Clouds, which represents the initiation of Strepsiades 
into Socrates’ school as mystic initiation,® Strepsiades says that his soul is 
fluttering.’ 


4. Fluttering (ténors) is, according to Plutarch, an ingredient in the 
emotions suffered by mystic initiands:* he describes good souls after 
death as suffering, in the meadows of Hades, a period of purification of 
pollutions contracted from the body, and then, as if returning home after 
exile, experiencing joy like that of mystic initiands (teAowuevon, those being 


3 Mystic initiation expounded the nature of the next world and gave instructions on the route to 
be taken by the dead: e.g. with Plato’s ‘many forks and windings’ cf. the route instructions (e.g. 
‘journey on the right-hand road’) in the mystic formulae (of the classical period) on the funerary 
gold leaves: Graf and Johnston 2013: 99-100, 110-11. 

E.g. Plut. fr. 178; Demetr. Eloc. 101; the passages cited below in n. 32. 

For Phaedrus see Riedweg 1987: 30-69. 

See e.g. Byl 1988. 

Ar. Nub. 319. The verb here is tot&oucn (the frequentative of tétopon), translated by LSJ as ‘flutter’, 
as is also 1to¢io®a1. 

Mor. 943c. It also occurs to characterise an undesirable effect of bodily desires at Pl. Phd. 68c9, Resp. 
4.439d7, Leg. 6.783d1; Arist. Eth. Eud. 1231. 
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initiated), joy mixed with commotion and trénois and accompanied by 
pleasant hope. 3 


s. The musical theorist Aristides Quintilianus reports that in Bacchic 
initiations there is cleansing of the ttdénors of the more ignorant people, 
through music and dance.’ 


6. In Euripides’ Bacchae, as Pentheus first appears, he is described by the 
words ‘what a flutter he is in’ (214 &s @rTdéNTa1), and soon thereafter is told 
‘you are mad (paivn) in the most painful way’ (326), ‘you are flying’ (1étn) 
(332) and ‘you are now mad, after earlier leaving your mind’ (359). All this 
cannot be explained as merely a natural reaction to what has happened. 
And indeed the mental state of Pentheus will become even more odd. 
Every detail of it, and much else in the play, can be explained by (and only 
by) the hypothesis that it reflects the ritual of initiation into the Dionysiac 
mysteries. That Pentheus’ 1Ténors is Dionysiac is confirmed by Kadmos 
asking Agaue, as he brings her out of her maenadic frenzy, whether there is 
still fluttering (Tò mTon8év) in her soul (1268). 


7. The sixth column of the fragmentary Derveni Papyrus is as follows:" 


prayers and sacrifices appease the souls, and the incantation of the magi is 
able to transform the daimones when they impede. Impeding daimones are 
avenging souls.” This is why the magi perform the sacrifice, as if paying a 
penalty. On the offerings they pour water and milk, from which they make 
the libations also. They sacrifice innumerable and many-knobbed cakes, 
because the souls also are innumerable. Initiands (uvoto1) make prelim- 
inary sacrifice to the Eumenides in the same way (x[at& tà] gùtà) as magi 
do. For the Eumenides are souls. Because of these, he who is about to sacri- 
fice to the gods, first d[p]vi[e]iov ... 1 


After this point very little can be gleaned from this column of the papyrus. 
Betegh (2004: 77) notes that dpvifeiov can mean ‘of a bird’, ‘belonging to 


9 Aristid. Quint. 3.25. He says at the beginning of the chapter that this mtónons ‘of the more ignorant 
people’ is a result of the fall of the soul into body and world (a neo-Platonic idea). Characteristic 
of the ‘purification’ inherent in mystic ritual would be to intensify the mtdnors in order to expel 
it. So too in neo-Platonism the return of the soul from the body to itself produces a ‘bacchic revel’ 
(avaBaxyeveo@e, Plotinus, Enn. 1.6.5; cf. Olymp. in Phd. p. 111 Norvin, 4-190) and is envisaged in 
terms of mystic ritual (Plotinus, Enn. 6.9.9). 

12 Seaford 1996a: esp. 42 n. 70. 

" PDerveni v1.1-11 = §17—-18K (with g[o]ptiov instead of d[p]vi8[e]iov). 

2 This sentence of the translation depends on the supplement y[uyai tiye]pot rather than w[uxois 
2x®]poi. But the previous sentence anyway strongly implies that the daimones are indeed souls. See 
Betegh 2004: 88 and — on angry dead souls — Johnston 1999: 127-60. Souls prevent a soul from 
entering Hades at //. 23.71-4. Note also that in mystic initiation fellow initiates may push aside or 
trample on each other but subsequently form the happy company of the blessed: e.g. Plut. fr. 178. 
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a bird’ or ‘birdlike’. He rejects the view of Tsantsanoglou that it refers to 
the sacrifice of birds, arguing instead that it refers to the birdlike nature of 
the Eumenides or the souls. I suggest that it is the birdlike nature of the 
Eumenides/souls that gives point to bird sacrifice. The initiands sacrifice ‘in 
the same way as’ the magi not (or not only) because they are both sacrificing 
to souls, but because in both cases what is sacrificed resembles the recipients. Just 
as the magi make ‘innumerable’ sacrifices “because the souls too are innumer- 
able’, so the initiands sacrifice birds for the Eumenides (identified as souls) 
who are imagined as winged, i.e. as souls like birds.” Indeed, the creatures 
called Eumenides or Erinyes are often represented with wings." 

The point of these rituals is to overcome the ‘terrors of Hades’ (v. 
6 = §14K), to ease passage into the next world, almost certainly in mystic 
initiation, which was a rehearsal for death, or conceivably at the funeral 
of a fellow initiate. Terrifying daimones who impede the passage to the 
underworld are known from other texts, and are sometimes said to be pre- 
sent in mystic initiations.” The painful resistance to dying, such as we find 
in the fluttering soul in Phaedo, is given objective form in the impeding 
daimones. Given the tendency to imagine animal sacrifice as somehow 
embodying or standing for human death, not least in mystic initiation," 
the temporary fluttering” of a bird being sacrificed is apt precisely as a ‘pre- 
liminary sacrifice’ in the ordered appeasement of the daimones, embodying 
the fluttering of the human soul that precedes benign acceptance into the 
underworld. Their appeasement is described here as transformation,” i.e. 
perhaps into the Eumenides mentioned six lines later.” There is at any rate 
in the papyrus much overlap between the four categories of beings in the 
underworld (‘souls’, daimones, Erinyes and Eumenides). 

The Erinyes are in the papyrus seemingly identified with righteous 
souls,” and elsewhere are often associated or identified with maenads.” 
And '#*! conversely maenads are sometimes associated with Hades,” and in 


5 Further, dpvifeidv Tı is generally read at 11.7, in the traces immediately after ék&oto[i]s (‘for each 
dead soul?’). 

4 Eur. Or. 275-6 (and Willink 1986: ad loc.), 317, IT 289; Prag 1985: pls. 50-2. 

5 Johnston 1999: 130-9. 

16 Seaford 1994b: 281-301. 

If it is the fluttering that matters, this would explain the (otherwise surprisingly indiscriminate) 

‘something birdlike (òpviðs1óv 11)’, if the right reading at 11.7. 

uebiotévan (v1.3), which might conceivably mean removal; but see Tsantsanoglou 1997: 111-12. 

2 So Johnston 1999: 278: ‘After this transformation, the initiates might safely approach these entities 
on their own behalf and offer sacrifices to them as well.’ 

2 Tsantsanoglou 1997: 100-1, 106-9. 

2 Seaford 1994b: 348. 

» Seaford 1994b: 323. 
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vase painting sometimes seem to be imitating birds.” Both these features 
of maenads occur in the fragments of Naevius’ Lycurgus. 


8. In Naevius, Lycurgus fr. 40 TrRF (= fr. 39W), 
palliis patagiis crocotis malacis mortualibus 
with gowns, edgings, soft saffron dresses, clothes of death, 


the plural suggests that these robes belong to the chorus of maenads. 
Mortualia (‘clothes of death’) has not been explained. Compare the descrip- 
tion of Pentheus’ maenadic disguise in Bacchae as ‘the adornment in which 
he will go off to Hades’ (857). Inasmuch as mystic initiation is an entry 
into the underworld, funerary dress is apt for the initiand. 


9. Naevius, Lycurgus fr. 18 TrRF (= fr. 30-32 W) 


Alis sublime in altos saltus 
inlicite, ubi bipedes volucres lino lumina linquant. 


With wings high upwards into lofty glades lure them, where let biped 
birds in linen [nets] leave the light.” 


This seems to be a command by Lykourgos, perhaps in response to a 
messenger’s comparison of the maenads to birds (as in Bacchae: see passage 
12 below). The ‘birds’ are called ‘biped’ because they are in fact human 
(maenads), but also because, caught in lime, they are unable to fly. This 
would be the cruelly sarcastic perversion of a mystic symbol. Very similar 
in this respect is dying ‘in linen’. The maenadic-funerary costume donned 
by Pentheus is of linen (Eur. Bacch. 821). According to Herodotus (2.81) 
the Egyptians buried their dead not in wool but in linen, and ‘in this they 
agree with those who are called Orphics and Bacchics, but are Egyptians 
and Pythagoreans’. Centuries later, Lucius in Apuleius’ Golden Ass puts on 
a linen robe for his mystic visit to Hades.” 

The sarcasm derives in all likelihood from the Aeschylean version 
(Lykourgeia), which no doubt influenced (directly or indirectly) Naevius’ 
version, just as it did Euripides’ Bacchae.*° In Bacchae Pentheus linen 
maenadic-funerary costume reaches to the feet (833 témoi TroStpeis), and 


3 Beazley 1958. 

+ I translate Biicheler’s emendation; sublimen alios mss. But the textual problem does not affect 
my point. 

3 Apul. Met. 11.14-15, 23. Linen grave garments have been found at Eleusis, and with one of the mystic 
gold leaves: Seaford 1996a: 222. 

2% Dodds 1960: 31-3. 
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the very same M adjective is used of Dionysiac costume in Aeschylus 
Lykourgeia (fr. 59). Reaching to the feet was an aspect of the funerary robe, 
and this was the basis for the irony — again in Aeschylus — of Agamemnon 
being trapped in a funerary robe of which is said ‘you would call it a net and 
robes that cover (or bind) the feet (troSiotfpas trétrAous)’.*” If Naevius 
maenads were to be trapped in their garments, then the linen of passage 9 
was the same as the mortualia (lethal funerary garments) of passage 8. 

The death of fluttering birds unable to fly off, like the dying fluttering 
soul in Platos Phaedo, seems to evoke (and pervert) a mystic doctrine 
of dying. The fluttering may even have become a topos, for all three of 
the Euripidean dramas that contain most evocations of mystic initiation 
(Cyclops, Ion, Bacchae)* have thiasos members imagined as fluttering or 
trapped birds (or vice versa). 


10. Cyclops. Silenos, at his first drink of wine after long abstention, 
is described thus: ‘held by the cup as if in lime he flaps with his wings 
(tépuyas GAUEI)’ (433-4). 

11. In the messenger speech in Jon a bird drinks poisoned wine and imme- 
diately ‘shook its well-feathered body and went into a bacchic frenzy 
(eUmTEpoV Séuas ëosioe KaRAKXEUOEV)’, gasps for breath and dies (1203-7). 


12. Bacchae. Pentheus imagines the maenads ‘in the thickets, like birds, 
held in the most pleasant nets of sex’ (957-8). But he is wrong (685-8). By 
contrast, it is in their extraordinary cohesion as a group that the maenads 
are compared by an eye-witness to a group of soaring birds (748 &p8ioat). 


Indeed, soaring upwards is a joy. It is only impediment to flight that 
causes fluttering and its underlying anxiety. Mystic ritual provides release,” 
and typically consists of a transition from isolated anxiety to joyful 
belonging to the group.” The idea of the fluttering soul would belong to 
the initial stage. In Phaedrus the wings of the soul naturally soar upwards 
to the divine, but the sight of a beautiful face or body causes the ‘recently 
initiated’ (&ptiteAts) to shudder (pig) and fear before growing the 
wings of his soul (251a). Given that this is a discussion of sublimated erotic 
desire (pas), we should compare the following two passages, for they are 
the only other extant instances of the verb 9picce used of ëpœws, both of 
them — remarkably — in the form zopi€ Zocor. 7! 


*7 Cho. 1000 with Garvie 1986: ad loc.; cf. Ag. 1115 etc.; Seaford 1984c". 
8 For Bacchae and Cyclops see Seaford 1981a; for Jon see Zeitlin 1989. 
2 E.g. Graf and Johnston 2013: 132. 

3 E.g. Plut. fr. 178: Seaford 2004c: 299. 
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13. Aeschylus, fr. 387: 


Zopi€ pati (Eps SE L) toUSe woTiKot TéAous. 


I shuddered with strong desire for this mystic completion/ritual. 
14. Sophocles, Ajax 693: 
Zppi€ Epoti- mepiyaphs © dveTttdyav. 


I shuddered with strong desire, and flew up with joy. 


This is the chorus’ first reaction to the ‘deception speech in Sophocles’ 
Ajax, a passage marked by a pattern of evocations of mystic ritual.” And 
so the only three instances of the combination of gpiccei and zpws all 
occur in a mystic context, and two of them (passages 1 and 14) follow 
initial ppiooew with flying upwards. ppioosiv, its noun ọppikn and Epes 
all occur frequently to describe the emotion of the mystic initiand.* But 
none of them ever refers to joy, and so the way in which passage 14 is gen- 
erally translated — ‘I thrilled with joy vel sim. — is wrong. The unusual 
combination of gpicoew and épws in all three passages (1, 13 and 14) is 
precisely the combination of fear and strong desire that we would expect in 
the death-like transition to mystic bliss. Similar is the mystic combination 
of commotion and tténo15 with joy and pleasant hope in passage 4. And 
indeed the combination of hope with distress and fear is a regular feature 
of descriptions of the emotions of the mystic initiand.* What is more, 
ppicoew — besides meaning an emotion — also means the bristling of an 
animal mane, or of the feathers on a bird.** This combination of the sub- 
jective with the objective is essential to the mystic idea of the soul as a bird. 

What might be the significance of post-mortem flying upwards? The 
astonishingly detailed similarities between Greek mystic initiation and 
the cross-cultural phenomenon of the near-death experience make it most 
unlikely that the former was uninfluenced by the latter. And so we may 
here note that a common feature of the latter is the experience of looking 
down from a height on to one’s own body.** However, ‘looking down 
on in mystic initiation is looking down on other (struggling) initiands 


# Seaford 1994c". 

» Plut. fr. 178, Ages. 24.7; Demetr. Eloc. 101; Aristid. Or. 22.2. Eros: Eur. Bacch. 813; Max. Tyr. 31.3. 

3 E.g. Aristid. Or. 48.28; Artem. 2.39; Plut. Mor. 47a. 

34 See LSJ. A fine example of ppiocerv of feathers is Pind. Pyth. 4.183; of birds also at e.g. Arist. Hist. 
an. 560b8; Plut. De soll. an. 980f.; Opp. Hal. 1.628, Cyn. 3.123. 

% The similarity was noted already in Plut. fr. 178. Cf. Seaford 2005b. 

36 Blackmore 1993: 165-82. 
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(notably épopésv in Plutarch fr. 178), never — so far as I know — on one’s 
own body. '#3! 

In general mystic initiands are imagined as obtaining happiness in the 
underworld, a destination that does not generally require wings. This seems 
to contradict Plato’s vision of mystic initiation as a celestial vision that 
requires the soul to soar upwards on wings. Even the meadow, common as 
a place for mystic happiness in the underworld, seems in Phaedrus to be 
somewhere in the sky (248cr). We have argued that the idea of fluttering 
was present in mystic initiation to express the anxiety of dying. But the 
mystic transition to happiness is not associated with flying — with one 
exception, a fourth-century gold leaf from Thurii (GJ 5.5—6). 


KuxAou ©’ éétrtav BaputTrevOdos åpyaéoio, 
iueptot ©’ éréBav otepavot mooi KapTraAiyoiol. 


I have flown out of the painful circle of heavy grief, 
I have reached with swift feet the lovely crown. 


This ‘circle’ is generally taken to be the cycle of reincarnation.” Here then, 
in a mystic formula, we find something similar to the Platonic idea of the 
soul growing wings to fly out of the cycle of reincarnation. ‘Swift feet’ then 
puts beyond doubt the human identity of the initiate. 


POSTSCRIPT 


For more on the subjective experience of mystic initiation see Seaford 
2010b; another perspective on the psyche is provided in Seaford 20174. 


3 Graf and Johnston 2013: 127. 


PART VII 


India and Greece 


CHAPTER 19 


Why Did the Greeks Not Have Karma? 


I will argue that a basic similarity and a basic difference between early 
Greek and early Indian metaphysics should be understood in the historical 
context of the monetisation of both societies. The similarity is the advent 
of an impersonal universal power-entity and of the subjection of the indi- 
vidual to a cosmic cycle. The difference is the absence from Greece of an 
individually owned metaphysical power-entity (in India karma). 


I. Presocratic Thought and Monetisation 


In early sixth-century Ionia it began to be believed, first in the city of 
Miletos, that the cosmos is an intelligible order subject to the uniformity 
of impersonal power. In my Money and the Early Greek Mind (2004c) 
I argued that an important factor in this intellectual revolution was the 
advent of the all-pervasive, impersonal, semi-abstract power of money. 
I will begin by briefly summarising the three separate considerations on 
which this conclusion was based. 

First, central instruments of social integration tend, at least in pre- 
modern societies, to be unconsciously projected onto the cosmos. The 
unknown can be envisaged only in terms of what is known. The trans- 
individual comprehensiveness of social power is reified as transcendent. This 
is obvious with e.g. the power of Zeus imagined as patriarchal monarchy, 


Abbreviations 


AN Aùguttara Nikaya 

AV Atharvaveda 

BU Brhadāranyaka Upanisad 
CU Chandogya Upanisad 

JB = Jaiminiya Brahmana 

RV Rgveda 

SB Satapatha Brahmana 

TB  Taittiriya Brahmana 

TU  Täittirīya Upanisad 
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and it did not suddenly cease with the advent of money, the new instru- 
ment of social integration, impersonal but seemingly all-powerful, that 
pervaded the polis from the early sixth century. 

Second, the earliest clearly visible pervasive monetisation in history was 
the rapid spread of coined money from about 600 BCE in Ionia, of which 
the commercial centre was Miletos. And so the Presocratic revolution in 
thought occurred at exactly the same time and in exactly the same place 
as the earliest pervasive monetisation that we know of. By money I mean 
a distinct entity whose only or main functions are to be a general means 
of payment and exchange and a general measure and store of value. This 
narrow definition of money is not the only possible one, but it is especially 
useful for our purpose. 

Third, the Presocratic cosmos is astonishingly similar in various respects 
to money, for instance in the idea that the cosmos is a single (semi-abstract) 
entity that is transformed from and into everything else. This does not, of 
course, mean that it is money or is reducible to money. Moreover, in its 
projection onto the cosmos numerous other factors may be involved.' 

Of my further conclusions in Money and the Early Greek Mind I confine 
myself here to summarising a single one. Money works by being imagined 
to have value that is (ideally) unchanging and ubiquitous. The other pre- 
condition or essence of money is its circulation: a society in which no 
money circulates is in effect moneyless. Money has therefore two essences, 
both of which are required for it to be money: value and circulation. But of 
course these two essences interact. Although money must be imagined as 
containing power and value entirely within itself, nevertheless in fact it has 
power and value only by circulating. To the extent that it is imagined in 
absolute separation from circulation it will seem to be a (universal, invis- 
ible, unchanging) entity. As such it is projected (sublimated) as the Being 
(or One) of Parmenides,’ ruthlessly separated — not least by the ideology of 
aristocratic individual self-sufficiency — from (communal) circulation. The 
constantly circulating fire (embodying the abstract /ogos) of Heraclitus, on 
the other hand, is a projection of this (communal) circulation. 

A common reaction to this argument has been to suggest that abstract 
thought may have preceded and influenced the adoption of coined money 
(rather than vice versa). However, in my book I gave a historical account 
of the genesis of coinage that does not require abstract thought as a pre- 
condition, whereas I know of no money-excluding explanation of why 


1 Seaford 2004c: 1-12 (esp. n. 40). 
> Parmenides DK 28 B 8.13-14, 26—31, 36-7, 48; Seaford 2004c: 246-9. 
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and how the ontology of abstraction, and Presocratic cosmology generally, 
developed when and where they did, or indeed why they developed at 
all. The abstraction originates not as an (inexplicable) merely intellectual 
phenomenon but from the practical necessity inherent in the (explic- 
able) convenience of monetised exchange. I would also appeal to our own 
experience in imagining abstract value as a universal entity embodied in all 
commodities (while ignoring the various sources of the value). 


2. The Metaphysical Revolution in India and Greece 


However, the case I made in 2004 was incomplete. There appeared in India 
a new set of fundamental ideas about the universe, and the place of the 
self in it, that is strikingly similar to the new set of ideas that appeared at 
about the same time among the Greeks (and nowhere else). Furthermore, 
it is more than a shared set of ideas. What is strikingly similar between 
the two cultures is the transition from one shared set of ideas to another. 
I will briefly illustrate this in three areas: the universe, the inner self and 
the hereafter. 


(1) Both the Rgveda and Homer imply a conception of the universe that 
I call polytheist reciprocity. The universe is controlled largely by a 
variety of personal deities for whom humans provide offerings, sus- 
tenance, prayer and praise in order to elicit in return various forms 
of well-being. In the early Upanishads and Presocratics, by contrast, 
personal deities have been marginalised by the idea that everything 
is in fact a single entity (monism). In both cultures monism takes 
various forms, including what I call abstract monism, in which the 
single entity is abstract. 

(2) In the world imagined by the Rgveda, as in Homer, there are various 
organs of consciousness but no comprehensive, unitary organ of con- 
sciousness containing thought, sensation, emotion, intention, etc. 
And there is no incorporeality (not to be confused with invisibility). 
But in the early Upanishads and Presocratics (and then in Plato) the 
comprehensive unitary inner self (adtman, psyche) acquires central 
importance, shares identity, substance or form with the universe, and 
is eventually explicitly incorporeal. 

(3) In the Rgveda and Homer the passage to the hereafter is linear and 
irreversible. But in the early Upanishads we see the beginning of a 
different conception, in which death is followed by return to earth, 
creating a cycle that contrasts with linear transition to permanent 
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well-being. This eventually becomes what I call ethicised indiscrim- 
inate reincarnation (EIR), indiscriminate in the sense that the rebirth 
may be into any creature (depending on the ethical quality of the pre- 
vious life), producing a miserable cycle (samsdra) from which escape 
(moksa) is desirable. EIR continues to be a fundamental belief in 
religions created in India, and occurred in some ancient Greek texts, 
but nowhere else. 


It must be emphasised that there are, of course, numerous differences in 
the forms taken by these developments and ideas between the two cultures 
(and even within the same culture). And we should never forget that what 
we know of ancient thought is confined to the socially limited range of the 
surviving texts. I submit nevertheless that the similarity between the fun- 
damental transitions I have selected is sufficient to require explanation. In 
fact the similarity is so great that any explanation that has been applied to 
the one but is impossible for the other (such as the advent of literacy’) is 
thereby seriously disadvantaged. 

Two explanations of the similarity of transition would avoid this dis- 
advantage: (a) the shared Indo-European origin of the two cultures 
and (b) influence (in one direction or the other). But neither of these 
explanations works.* 


(a) ‘The transition from the earlier to the later set of ideas occurs after 
the Rgveda and Homer, i.e. well after the divergence of the Indo- 
Europeans to India and Europe. The shared Indo-European inher- 
itance may at most contain shared practices and linguistic features 
conducive to the development of shared ideas: it cannot by itself 
explain the development (or why nothing like it occurred endogen- 
ously in other Indo-European societies).° 

(b) The striking similarities between Indian and Greek metaphysics, 
including those discussed in this chapter, all developed (probably 
in the two or three centuries) before Alexander crossed the Indus in 
326 BCE. But in this period, which I will call ‘our period’, the chance 
of the influence of metaphysical ideas in either direction is close to 


Literacy was emphasised as a factor in the genesis of Greek philosophy by Eric Havelock in various 
works, but there is no evidence for it in the vast Gangetic area before the mid-third century BCE, well 
after the intellectual revolution. 

I also exclude as explanatory a miraculous advent of ‘reason’, which is a human universal, and rare 
in the early Upanishads as in the Presocratic fragments; and, in any case, its supposed advent would 
require explanation. 

Note, however, the sophisticated comparison by Pinchard 2009 of the dynamics of Greek and Indian 
wisdom traditions. 


* 
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zero. The widespread appeal of influence as an explanation is that it 
seems to solve the problem very simply, and is in accord with our own 
experience of the ease with which metaphysical or religious ideas are 
transmitted across cultures. But before 326 there is evidence neither 
of Greeks visiting India nor of Indians visiting Greece (apart from a 
contingent of Indians in Xerxes’ army).° If there was any influence, it 
was most likely to occur at the Achaemenid court, where there were 
Indians and Greeks, including — in the late fifth century — Ctesias, 
who wrote about India. But the Upanishads were produced in a part 
of India far beyond the Achaemenid empire. And in Greek texts before 
326 (including Plato and Aristotle) there is no trace of the reception 
of any idea from India, which is throughout envisaged as a land of 
marvels. Ctesias (FGrH 688 F45 (12)) even makes the absurd claim 
that the sun appears ten times larger in India than in any other land. 
Although travellers have always acquired language needed for their 
purposes (notably trade), there is no evidence of any Greek author 
before 326 knowing any foreign language at all (let alone Sanskrit or 
Prakrit). As for the Indian texts that are certainly or almost certainly 
pre-326, Greece and Greeks are entirely absent. 

Moreover, the latter set of ideas shared between Greece and India 
is found nowhere else. It has for instance left no trace in the beliefs 
known from the vast area — the Achaemenid empire — between Greece 
and India. This counts against the hypotheses of influence and of the 
metaphysical similarities deriving from a third culture. 


There is not even evidence before 326 for transmission between the two 
cultures of what is transmitted relatively easily: discoveries, narratives, 
artefacts, things of practical value. Metaphysical ideas, by contrast, are 
likely to be transmitted only as part of a dominant culture. How were 
anti-empirical but fundamental ideas — such as that all things that are real 
are in fact a single abstract entity — adopted by an exclusive, introverted 
and self-confident elite, the Brahminical authors of the Upanishads (or 
by Parmenides in furthest Elea), from a remote culture that they never 
mention? 

Any explanatory factor will be advantaged if it is able to explain not just 
the similarity of ideas between India and Greece but also the shape of the 


€ Hdt 8.113.2. 

7 Known examples of Persian acquired by Greeks in the Classical period (for practical purposes) 
are Histiaios (Hdt. 6.29.2), Themistokles (Thuc. 1.138.1), perhaps Alkibiades (Ath. 12.535e) and 
Laomedon (Arr. Anab. 3.6.6). There were no doubt many others (e.g. translators). 
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similar ideas, how they all cohere, the similarity of transition and why it 
occurred in only these two cultures. And it will be further advantaged if it 
is also able to explain the conceptual differences. | propose that monetisa- 
tion is the only factor that has anything approaching these advantages. But 
in order to allay suspicion that I have exaggerated the conceptual similar- 
ities, or selected for discussion only those that fit my explanation, my main 
focus in this chapter will be on what I regard as a substantial conceptual 
difference, the absence from Greek thought of the impersonal power-entity 
karma (Sanskrit karman, Pali kamma). It will also illustrate the point that 
any explanation must ignore neither the important factor of monetisation 
nor other potential factors. 

We will see that something like the well-known and long-lasting doc- 
trine of karma first appeared in the earliest Upanishads. This belongs to the 
transition we described above in the hereafter (3). I will leave discussion of 
other aspects of the transition, such as monism (1) and the centrality of the 
inner self (2), to my planned monograph, in which I will also provide most 
of the detail that underlies the broad argument of this chapter. 


3. Monetisation in India 


The earliest Greek coins were produced probably towards the end of the 
seventh century in western Asia Minor, and in the course of the next 
decades spread in very large numbers across the Greek world.* The Greek 
polis of the sixth century is the earliest society of whose pervasive mon- 
etisation we can be certain. And it remained for at least two centuries the 
only pervasively monetised society, apart from India and China.’ A cause 
and effect of monetisation is the development of individual property. The 
Greek evidence for these developments is copious and well known, and 
I have no space for it here. 

The archaeology of northern India tells us that there was rapid and con- 
siderable urbanisation in the sixth and fifth centuries. Of the six cities 
selected by Buddhist tradition as fit to receive the remains of the Buddha — 
Campa, Kasi, Sravasti, Kausambi, Rajagriha and Saketa — the first five are 
also the earliest urban centres known from archaeology (along with Ujjain). 
The cities clearly stated by their excavators to have been fortified by 550 are 
Rajagriha, Campa, Kasi and Ujjain.’ These early cities extend throughout 


£ Seaford 2004c: 129-31, with bibliography. 
9 Seaford 2004c: 128-9. 
1 Erdosy 1995: 109-10, II5. 
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a vast area, with Kasi and Campa on the river Ganges, Kausambi on the 
river Yamuna, Sravasti to the north in Kosala, Rajagriha to the south-east 
in Magadha, and Ujjain to the south-west in Avanti. As for the period 
550-400, Erdosy describes, in the Allahabad district, an exceptionally high 
increase in the size of the sites, producing inter alia ‘towns providing a 
full complement of manufacturing activities’ but dwarfed by the capital 
Kausambi.” 

Large urban settlements are not necessarily pervaded by commerce, 
because they may be the sites of centralised redistribution, as were the 
prehistoric riverine cities of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia and (almost 
certainly) the Indus valley.” But in those areas the economic centralisa- 
tion is reflected in the archaeological record, whereas by contrast in the 
towns and cities of the Ganges area — where there seems to have been 
continuity of layout from the beginning” — there are market places,” ‘a 
striking absence of monumental public buildings” and ‘little evidence for 
a citadel or acropolis distinct from the residential area ... the absence of 
large-scale warehouses or granaries in these towns again suggests that pol- 
itical authority was still relatively decentralised’. This is precisely the kind 
of context — large but relatively decentralised towns — in which we would 
expect monetisation, which would have promoted and been promoted by 
the discernible development of individual property.” If (as is likely) money 
took the form of gold and silver, it was too valuable to be left for archae- 
ology to discover. 

The monetisation of northern Indian cities eventually took the form of 
coinage. Early coins of the Ganges area were silver punch-marked coins 
sufficiently small and numerous to suggest that they were used for everyday 
transactions.’ The rapid advent of large numbers may derive from their 


Erdosy 1995: 107. 

The absence of decipherable texts from the Indus valley civilisation makes certainty impossible, 
but archaeology reveals river-dependent agriculture (as in Mesopotamia and Egypt), evidence for 
centralised (as well as for independent) production, no evidence for anything indicating money 
(but numerous seals, as in Mesopotamia and Egypt), and cities with large non-residential buildings 
(often taken to be granaries) and public works requiring centralised planning: e.g. Wright 2010: 33, 
117-27, 183-5, 236-7, 240-2, 271. In 2014 a large building claimed to be a granary was discovered at 
Rakhigarhi. 

Erdosy 1995: 111. 

4 Thapar 1984: 99. 

5 Thapar 1984: 91. 

‘© Thapar 1984: 99. 

On the development of individual property in India see Kosambi 1951: 186; Rau 1957: 50; Kosambi 
1965: 100-1; Ghosh 1973: 37; Thapar 1984: 36, 76, 78, 88-9; Chakravarti 1987: 91-2, 177; Erdosy 
1988: 93-4; Erdosy 1995: 114. 

8 E.g. Gupta and Hardaker 2014: 19. 
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adoption by the state, for instance to pay soldiers. The idea of coinage 
may have derived ultimately from Greece. Indeed, if there was influence 
between Greece and India in this period, it was much more likely to be the 
indirect influence of trading practices (from which metaphysical ideas may 
be indirectly influenced) than of metaphysical ideas themselves. Even with 
coinage, however, there was the difference that, whereas Greek coins were 
stamped, Indian coins were punched (often several times). 

Cribb (2005) argues that the attempts to push the dating of the earliest 
Gangetic coins much further back than the mid-fourth century (archaeo- 
logical context, varieties and phases of the coins, weight loss through use, 
correlation of historical events) are all fatally flawed. On the other hand, an 
earlier date certainly cannot be excluded. According to Erdosy the radio- 
carbon dating of Northern Black Polished ware suggests that ‘the intro- 
duction of coinage into the subcontinent could be dated to 400 BCE at 
the earliest .® Hardaker in a detailed numismatic study published in 2014 
argues that the earliest coinage in Maghada ‘is unlikely to have originated 
later than about 430 BCE, but this date could be somewhat earlier. We 
should note that monetisation in all likelihood preceded coinage, perhaps 
by a considerable period. 

What are we told by the surviving texts? The world of the Rgveda is 
semi-nomadic, and has no towns. Like Homer, it has no money and only a 
few slight indications of commerce.” Subsequent Vedic literature contains 
almost no mention of towns but some mentions of commerce.” In the 
earliest Upanishads, the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and Chandogya Upanisad 
(henceforth ‘BU’ and ‘CU’), which may be reasonably placed anywhere 
from the seventh century to the fourth,” specified numbers of cows 
(generally a thousand) are given in exchange (or reward) for wisdom.™ 
In other texts of about the same period, notably the Satapatha 
Brahmana (henceforth ‘SB’), gold given to the priests might be specified 
as of a certain weight,” and it might be given in pieces, or pieces of a 


2 Erdosy 1995: 105, cf. 113. 

In Gupta and Hardaker 2014: 44-8. 

a RV 1112.11; 4.24.93 5.45.6. 

* Collected by Rau 1957: 28-9, to which add esp. AV 3.15. 

% Olivelle 1996: xxxvi first states that ‘the seventh to sixth century BCE may be reasonable, give or take 
a century or so’ (i.e. from eighth to fifth), but adds that — given the downdating of the death of the 
Buddha to 375-355, which he favours — ‘then the dates of the early Upanisads should be pushed 
forward a century or so’ (the early Upanishads show no Buddhist influence). 

4 BU 2.1.1; 4.1.2-73 4.3.14-16, 33; 4.4.7; CU 4.2.1-4. 

3 E.g. SB 12.7.2.133 13.2.3.2} 13-4.16-7; 13.4.2.10; 13.4.2.13; TB 1.8.9.1; 1.7.8.2; Taittiriya Samhita 
2.3.1.6; Maitrayani Samhita 1.6.4; 2.2.2. 
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certain weight.** In BU King Janaka declares to the assembled Brahmins 
that the most learned man of them should drive away a thousand cows, 
to the horns of each of which are attached ten pieces of gold (3.1.1). Silver, 
a comparative newcomer, had negative associations (e.g. AV 8.13.7), 
which for Falk ‘explains why the Brahmins did not usually accept silver 
as gift at sacrifices’. There are in these texts hardly any indications of the 
functions of money as general means of payment and exchange, measure 
of value or store of value. And there are no indications of coinage. The 
references to coins in early Indian texts are undatable.” The earliest date is 
from a Roman text: according to Curtius Rufus’? tribute of marked silver 
(argentum signatum) was paid by the king of Taxila (in the north-west) to 
Alexander, i.e. circa 325. 

The earliest Buddhist texts refer to inter-city trade, individual prop- 
erty, rich merchants, market towns, shops and the use of money, including 
coinage and money-lending,* and some of this may go back to the fourth 
century.” The contrast with the early Upanishads may be due to the 
Buddhist texts being later and from a different milieu, but also to the well- 
documented Brahminical rejection of urban life.” Further, money tends 
to dissolve distinctions between groups separated by status, as indicated 
in an early Buddhist text,** and so was likely to be ignored or rejected 
by Brahmins.” The Brahmins subsequently also rejected another radical 
innovation, writing, insisting instead on the exact oral transmission of 
their wisdom. 

In the early history of money there is not necessarily a specific word 
for it. There was no such Greek word until long after the Greek polis 
was monetised. It is possible to reject money while being profoundly (if 
only unconsciously) influenced by it.%* Plato recommends secluding the 


SB 5.4.3.263 5.5.5.16; Pancavimsa Brahmana 18.3.2. 

27 Falk r991: m1. 

The mention of a buried treasure of gold at CU 8.3.2 may suggest that gold was used, at least some- 

times, as a store of value. 

2 The earliest mention seems to be in the north-west, by Panini (rpya: Falk 1991: 115), but is not cer- 
tainly earlier than 326. Words in (possibly) earlier texts that have been claimed to mean coins may 
in fact refer to ornaments (e.g. niska) or weights (satamdna): Prasad 1966. They may anyway have 
been for thesaurisation, stored for prestige not exchange. 

3° Curt. 8.12.42. 

» E.g. Thapar 1984: 90-104; Bailey and Mabbet 2003: 15—18, 24, 56-76. 

2 Gombrich 2009: 95-110. 

3 Thapar 1984: 93; Gombrich 2006: 56; Bronkhorst 2007: 251-5. 

3 The courtesan episode in The Questions of Milinda, quoted below in §8. 

35 Perhaps even as polluting (as Plato does at Resp. 3.416e6-8). 

How religion and morality may borrow commercial concepts to protest against commerce is a 

theme of Graeber 2011: e.g. 89, 186. 
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guardians of his ideal polis from the polluting money of commerce, but 
requires them to be told that they have divine gold and silver money 
(xpuctov kai &épyupiov) in their souls (Resp. 3.416e4—6). In the Upanishads 
there is barely any awareness of what lies outside their tradition, be it 
urbanisation, monetisation or the new religious movements. But it would 
be difficult for the Brahmins to lead lives entirely isolated from the rap- 
idly self-replicating convenience of money. They received gifts or payment 
from the non-Brahmin wealthy (Ksatriyas and others), and sacrifice itself 
required provisions. And in fact the necessity for the Brahmins to engage in 
(undesirable) monetised commerce is, I suggest, beautifully expressed in a 
ritual enactment described in the SB (3.3.3.1-7), a text closely connected — 
and roughly contemporary — with the BU. 

A priest (Brahmin) purchases a vital ingredient of the sacrifice, soma. 
He bargains with the soma-seller, ‘therefore any and everything is vendible 
here’.*” That is to say, the bargaining is imagined to be the origin of uni- 
versal commerce. The priest’s first offer is of one-sixteenth of a cow, which, 
however, he agrees is insufficient: “Yes, King Soma is worth more than that; 
but great, surely, is the greatness of the cow.’ He then lists the various good 
things that come from the cow. That is to say, after first accepting commer- 
cial quantification (one-sixteenth of a cow), he then praises the greatness 
of the cow and the variety of its products, even though they cannot alter 
his admission that his quantitative offer is insufficient. And so the priest 
then offers instead a hoof, and finally the whole cow. This the soma-seller 
accepts, saying ‘name the kinds!’, to which the priest responds by offering 
a variety of goods: gold, a cloth, a goat and various cows. This is explained 
as the origin of bargaining: ‘And because they first bargain and afterwards 
come to terms, therefore about any and everything that is for sale here, 
people first bargain and afterwards come to terms.’ Moreover ‘the reason 
why only the priest enumerates the virtues of the cow, and not the soma- 
seller those of the soma, is that soma is already glorified, since soma is a 
god’. The soma transcends — and is exempted from — the new, universal, 
unprecedented, explicitly self-interested process of bargaining. 

All this is to prepare for the sacrifice. “The priest then makes [the sacrificer] 
say on the gold “You, the pure, I buy with the pure”, for he indeed buys 
the pure with the pure, when [he buys] soma with gold’, and similarly (in 
place of ‘pure’) ‘brilliant’ and ‘immortal’. This reflects the importance of 
gold as a means of exchange. But here the gold is personalised, and praised 
not for its monetary value but as itself having the purity, brilliance and 


37 I use Eggeling’s translation. 
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immortality of the soma for which it is exchanged. The equivalence of 
gold and soma is here not quantitative (exchange-value) but endowed with 
the qualities (use-value) with which gold is used in Brahminical ritual.* In 
this context, all this is a reaction against the vulgar (mere) quantification 
that defines monetised commerce. The inevitability of the commercial act 
is acknowledged, but assimilated to ritual.” The metal offered is accord- 
ingly gold, which had long been valued in ritual, rather than silver, which 
besides being inauspicious was (or subsequently became) the main metal 
of the earliest Indian coins. 

The priest then transfers the cow from soma-seller to sacrificer, by 
offering gold as compensation, but then ‘draws [the gold] back to the 
sacrificer, and throws it down, with, “Ours be thy gold!”, whereby he [the 
sacrificer] takes unto himself the vital energy, and the soma-seller gets only 
the body’. The priest here reasserts his control of the transaction, on behalf 
of the sacrificer, who receives not only the cow but also the (abstract) vital 
energy of the gold, the quality it bestows on ritual, whereas the soma-seller 
is left with nothing but its (merely corporeal) body. This ritualised absorp- 
tion by the sacrificer of the incorporeal power (vital energy) separated from 
the body of the gold illustrates a phenomenon that will be important for 
our overall argument: the convergence of the abstract (invisible) power of 
money with the invisible power of ritual. 

To summarise: the enactment (a) identifies Vedic ritual as the authori- 
tative origin of the universality of (self-interested) commercial practice; 
(b) nevertheless expresses the Brahmins’ sense of superiority to monetised 
commerce — despite their need to engage in it — by absorbing it (including 
the abstract value of money) into their ritual; (c) expresses the tension 
between quantification and pre-monetary value. 

To conclude this section, it seems very likely that the cities of the 
Ganges region were in the course of the fifth century, if not earlier, being 
pervasively monetised, and that this could easily have been the period 
also in which SB and the earliest Upanishads were produced. Elsewhere 
in this period, pervasive monetisation occurs only in the Greek polis and 
(almost certainly) in China.*° These are also the only three societies which, 


8 Katha Upanisad 2.3 is based on the acceptability of gold used in ritual as opposed to gold desired as 
wealth. 

39 Such assimilation is facilitated by the fact that Vedic sacrifice itself involved exchange. 

4 Our understanding of monetisation and the early development of coinage in China have recently 
been much advanced by archaeology and by the systematic studies of Emura 2011 and Kakinuma 
2o11, both in Japanese but sympathetically reviewed (in English) in detail by von Falkenhausen 2013 
and 2014. 
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in about the same period, produced ‘philosophy’: to be more precise, in 
them all it begins to be imagined that there is a universally powerful, 
all-pervasive impersonal entity* that has a special relationship to the indi- 
vidual inner self. 


4. Cosmic Cycle and Metaphysical Merit 


The transition to the next world in Homer is linear and irreversible. So 
it is also for the most part in the Rgveda: the dead individual is generally 
imagined as joining a community (of fathers or gods); well-being in the 
hereafter and immortality may be requested directly or acquired in return 
for gifts. 

In later Vedic texts this conception changes. In the Brahmanas repeated 
death (punarmrtyu) in the afterlife is feared,“ and at SB 10.4.3.10 is 
distinguished from being born after death for immortality. When 
punarmrtyu in the afterlife is followed by rebirth in this world, we are on 
the way to the idea of a repeated cyclical passage between this world and 
the next, from which escape is desirable. Bodewitz notes that 


the concept of redeath lost its significance as soon as the concepts of rebirth 
and release had become accepted. The limited period in which punarmrtyu 
played a role indicates that it belonged to a period of transition to new 
ideas.” 


Another change is in the power of the offering. An offering has the 
power to obtain good will from the recipient, from which may result 
benefit to the donor: the donor acquires benefit indirectly (reciprocally). 
But to the extent that this power comes to be imagined separately from 
the recipient, the offering will seem to obtain well-being automatically; 
and there may develop the idea of offerings that are — separately from any 
recipient — stored in the next world for the well-being of the donor. In 


* In India brahman, in Greece the Presocratic &pxh (e.g. air for Anaximenes, fire for Heraclitus). As 


in Greece and India, there is in China a rejection of the practise of ritual along with an ‘inward 
turn’, which ‘took a giant step forward in the fourth century BCE with the emergence of the new 
cosmology of qi. According to this new theory, the gi permeates the entire cosmos. It is in constant 
movement and, when differentiated and individuated, all things in the world are formed. ... only 
by turning inward to nourish the most refined qi in the heart can one hope to attain oneness with 
the cosmos’: Yii 2003: 72, citing Mencius 2A: 2. 

2 E.g. RV 9.113.7—8; 10.15.4. 

RV 1.125.6; 10.107.2; cf. 10.14.8; 10.15.45 10.16.4. 

E.g. SB 2.3.3.9; 10.1.4.143 11.5.6.9; TB 3.10.11.2; 3.11.8.5-6; Kausitaki Brahmana 25.1; Deussen 

1906: 326-7; Keith 1925: 573; Collins 1982: 46-7; Smith 1989: 118 n. 196. 

Bodewitz 1996: 34. 
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Vedic texts we can detect this development. There is in the Rgveda only 
one mention of what is accumulated in the next world by action in this 
one — in one of the two late passages that have been claimed to refer to 
rebirth, in the afterlife, on earth.*° The word used for it is istapurta, which 
is etymologically connected with sacrifice, and could refer to the result of 
sacrifice, but eventually could mean material wealth in this world or the 
totality of merit accumulated in a life (not only by sacrifice).*” It ‘appears to 
be a synonym for nidhi (treasure), deposit in heaven, consisting of religious 
merit, something on a man’s credit side in the invisible world or in the life 
hereafter’.** Similarly, karman, which in its earliest occurrences refers to 
ritually correct action,*? comes to refer to (among other things) the meta- 
physical results of action in general. 

Gonda discusses texts in which ‘there is a more or less fixed relation 
between the ritual acts and the merits gained by them on the one hand and 
the /oka (desirable place or ‘world’) resulting from them on the other.’ 
A single offering may obtain a variety of valuable things (AV 9.5.22-36). 
The good and evil done by the dead are quantified in heaven (JB 1.18), 
where there is a pair of scales (SB 11.2.7.33). And just as the store or result 
of offerings may accumulate in the afterlife, so too it may also decrease or 
be exhausted. But there are solutions. The alternation of day and night 
destroys sukrta (merit in the next world accumulated by sacrifice in this 
one),” which can however be ‘freed’ from death by the right ritual.” And 
the sukrta and loka obtained by some sacrifices are imperishable.” 

Why did these developments — repeated death (punarmrtyu) and 
an exhaustible store of merit in the next world — occur when they did? 
Bodewitz argues convincingly against all the explanations previously 
offered for the advent of punarmrtyu, before advancing his own. The 
problem of punarmrtyu always turns up together with its solution (often 
through ritual) and ‘is especially connected with the topic of the transitori- 
ness of the (mostly ritual) merits’. And so 


RV 10.14.8; Jurewicz 2010: 292-320 (esp. 316-17); see also Jurewicz 2016: 577-644. 

7 Keith 1925: 250, 409, 478; Biardeau and Malamoud 1976: 165; Krishan 1997: 4-5, 33; Halbfass 
2000: 59. 

4 Krishan 1997: 5. 

#2 E.g. Gombrich 1996: 31, 2006: 46. 

5 Gonda 1966: 137; AV 3.29.33 9.5.22. 

Gonda 1966: 125-30. 

SB 2.3.3.10-I1. 

SB 1.6.4.16; 2.3.3.1; 2.3.6.1; Gonda 1966: 125-30. 
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the problem of punarmrtyu, introduced together with its solution and with 
emphasis on this solution, reflects the reaction of the ritualists to attempts 
made by non-ritualists to devalue the ritualistic claims. The ritualists prob- 
ably tried to refute the opinion of other circles that ultimately the merits 
become exhausted in heaven.* 


But the ‘refutations’ claimed non-ritual as well as ritual ways of over- 
coming repeated death, and so it is misleading to ascribe them to ‘the 
ritualists’ alone. Moreover, we should ask why criticism of ritual selects 
the exhaustibility of sacrificial merit: there are many other, more obvious 
ways of indicating the inefficacy of ritual. Why did the concept of merit, 
the problem of its decrease and the opposition to ritual occur no earlier 
than they did? 

Blutzenberger identifies various eschatological conceptions in Vedic 
texts that, he argues, came together to form the doctrine of reincarna- 
tion.” The argument is — so far as it goes — correct (the evidence-free 
assumption that reincarnation must derive from external influence is a 
symptom of ignoring the relation between changes in metaphysics and in 
socio-economic formation). But he sees the development and merging of 
these conceptions for the most part as a purely intellectual process. A cru- 
cial step towards the idea of transmigration he describes as follows: ‘In 
considering and evaluating the effect of a ritual act, some Brahmanas made 
the disturbing discovery that the individual amount of karman, once 
achieved, was not imperishable, but liable to diminution, and to wearing 
away (ksaya, e.g. JB 2.53f.).’% It is odd to describe an imagined feature of an 
imaginary construct as the object of a disturbing discovery. The question 
should be: why did they imagine karman, and imagine that it was liable to 
diminution? If the ‘discovery’ of its perishability was so ‘disturbing’, why 
not imagine it as imperishable? The questions cannot be answered without 
reference to the factor of monetisation that we have independent reasons 
for believing was occurring in this period. 

Gifts establish or maintain interpersonal relationships by embodying in 
the recipient some personal reciprocal relation (memory, gratitude, obliga- 
tion) to the donor. Generosity creates a subjective, unquantified claim on 
its recipient. The Rgveda proclaims that ‘the wealth of one who gives does 
not become exhausted, and the non-giver finds no one to show mercy ... 
he who eats alone has only evil’, before proceeding to deny the correlation 


54 Bodewitz 1996: 36. 
5 Blutzenberger 1996, 1998. 
© Blutzenberger 1996: 107. 
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of quantity with power.” This is from the late tenth book, and may con- 
tain lines late enough to be a reaction against incipient monetisation.® The 
payment of money is merely an agreement to exchange quantified imper- 
sonal power (embodied in the money) for goods or services, and can occur 
without benevolence. The historical advance of commercial exchange and 
monetisation, at the expense of gift exchange and reciprocity, leaves the 
transactors isolated from each other. The monetised individual needs (in 
principle, albeit not necessarily in reality) nothing but his money. 

Money is a quantity that is accumulated by action, stored and 
exhaustible — like the metaphysical merit that appears in texts later than 
the Rgveda. True, metaphysical merit is not always necessarily a projec- 
tion of money; it may in some cases be a projection of a store of wealth 
such as food. But I submit that the development of (for instance) istaparta 
and karman into the all-important, durable, abstract — and never edible — 
consequence of all actions (not just sacrificial actions) is influenced by 
monetisation. 

At BU 4.4.6 it is said that 


A man who’s attached goes with his action (karman), 
to that very place to which 
his mind and character cling. 
Reaching the end of his action, 
of whatever he has done in this world — 
From that world he returns 
back to this world, 
back to action. 


That is the course of a man who desires. Now a man who does not desire, 
who is without desires, who is freed from desires, whose desires are fulfilled, 
whose only desire is the self — his vital functions (prana) do not depart. 
Brahman he is, and to brahman he goes.” 


Karman here is already not just ritual action but action in general in 
this world. Inasmuch as a human accompanies it (presumably to the next 
world), it is to some extent reified. And so ‘reaching the end’ of it (and so 
returning to this world) implies exhausting it,°° whereas the one who is free 


7 RV 10.117. Verse 8, according to Jamison and Brereton 2014: 111.1586, ‘suggests that sheer quantity 
isn’t the measure of power and effectiveness: the more “feet”an entity has, the less its autonomy and 
power’. 

Cf. Jamison and Brereton 2014: 1.17. RV 10.95 was known at the time of SB to have had fewer verses 
than at present: Bronkhorst 2007: 340. 

For the Upanishads I use the translation of Olivelle 1996. 

Olivelle emails me that ‘ “exhausting” is clearly correct, although I would not use it in a translation’. 
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from desire ‘becomes immortal, and attains brahman in this world’, for 
‘this incorporeal (asarira) and immortal lifebreath (préna) is nothing but 
brahman . For the incorporeal lifebreath permanent escape (into brahman) 
from the karman-driven cycle is acquired not by reified action, which can 
be exhausted, but by freedom from desire (except for desire for the self). 
I will return to this passage in §1o. 

The idea of a decrease in metaphysical substance resulting in re-entry 
into the cycle of rebirth is indicated in the so-called two-path doctrine that 
occurs (in different versions) at BU 6.2 and CU 5.10. Both versions start 
with the so-called five-fire doctrine, which consists in the transformation 
into each other of five fundamental entities through the intermediary of 
fire, ending with man, who is cremated. There follows the two-path doc- 
trine, in which the first phase consists of passing into the flame (devaydna, 
path of the gods) or the smoke (pitrydna, path of the fathers). The devayana 
leads ultimately to brahman (CU 5.10.2) or — for some ‘exalted people’ — 
‘the worlds of brahman’, from which ‘they do not return’ (BU 6.2.15), 
whereas the pitrydna leads in both versions eventually to the moon, where 
they remain ‘as long as there is a residue’ (CU 5.10.5), then in both versions 
return to earth and are reborn, and — the BU version adds — ‘rising up 
again to the heavenly worlds, they circle round in the same way’ (6.2.16). 
The devaydna is followed by ‘those who know this (the five-fire doctrine) 
and those there in the wilderness who venerate truth as faith (‘raddha)’,*' 
whereas the pitrydna is followed by ‘those who win heavenly worlds by 
offering sacrifices, by giving gifts, and by performing austerities’ (BU 
6.2.16), or ‘the people here in the villages who venerate thus: gift-giving is 
istapurta (CU 5.10.3). 

Six observations need to be made about this innovative narrative. 


(a) The two-path doctrine describes the repeated cosmic cyclicality of 
the hereafter, from which escape is possible. The newness of this con- 
ception emerges from Killingley’s examination of several passages (in 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads) that are similar to the five-fire and 
two-path doctrines. He shows that they were used by a redactor to 
produce BU 6.2 and CU 5.10, and concludes that in all these texts 
(those similar to the five-fire doctrine) we are presented with a linear 
series, not a cycle. They were worked into a cycle by our redactor, who 
clearly did not get all his ideas ready-made from some hypothetical 


& BU 6.2.15; similarly CU 5.10.1. 
& SB 11.2.2.1; 11.6.2; JB 1.45-6; Mundaka Upanisad 2.1.5; TU 2.1; CU 6.2-5; cf. JB 1.1-2. 
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non-Aryan circle, but operated with material derived from the Vedic 
tradition of ritual and cosmological thought.” 

He also notes that the Five Fires and the Two Paths occur together 
only at BU 6.2 and CU 5.10. The redactor’s principal innovations, 
he concludes, were to bring together the two groups of material 
pertaining to these two doctrines, and to ‘transform each of them 
from a linear series into a cycle’.“* 


(b) In the BU version those who take the pitrydna are, when they reach 


the moon, eaten by the gods, and return to earth to be reborn. 
In the CU version they (described as giving offerings as istépirta) 
go to the moon, which the gods eat, and remain there as long as 
there is a sampdata (residue of sacrifice) before returning to earth for 
rebirth. The exhaustibility of what is produced by sacrifice (istaparta, 
sampata) is what condemns them to rebirth.® After all, sacrifices, 
offerings, and the performance of austerities all ‘come to naught’ 
(BU 3.8.10), and ‘in the hereafter a world won by merit (punyajita) 
comes to an end’ (CU 8.1.6). Those on the other hand who take the 
devaydna and so escape the cycle do so not by sacrificial offerings or 
merit but by knowledge. 


(c) Both versions of the five-fire and two-path doctrines are expounded 
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to a Brahmin (Uddalaka) by a king (Pravahana Jaivali), who begins by 
saying that ‘this knowledge has never before been in the possession of 
a Brahmin’.® This is not the only passage in the early Upanishads (and 
SB) in which innovative metaphysics is expounded by kings (members 
of the Ksatriya class). Whether such doctrines actually originated 
among the Ksatriyas, or were Brahminical doctrines attributed to 
Ksatriyas so as to advertise their value to Ksatriyas, it is significant 
that metaphysical shifts shaped (in part) by money are expounded 
by Ksatriyas, on whose wealth — drawn at least in part from the new 
urban (probably monetised) milieu — the Brahmins depended. 


Killingley 1997: 13. 

Killingley 1997: 17. 

Not (as in the BU version) being eaten by the gods (in CU it is the moon that the gods eat). Olivelle 
notes that sampdata generally refers to the residue of sacrifice, but takes it here to mean the residue of 
the moon being eaten. But this would imply the total disappearance of the moon, which is unlikely 
(and cf. ‘Decrease! Increase!’ in BU 6.2.16). And there is no reason why sampdta cannot mean what 
it normally does: it is giving offerings as istapirta that distinguishes these people from those who 
escape the cycle. 

BU 6.2.8; CU 5.3.7, which adds ‘As a result in all the worlds government has belonged exclusively 
to royalty.’ 

Black 2007: 101-31. 
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Some exalted people escape permanently to brahman. In the Rgveda, 
brahman referred to invisible power, generally created in ritual (espe- 
cially by ritual utterance), and only later — notably in the early 
Upanishads — becomes clearly detached from ritual, and means an 
entity that is fundamental to all else, universal and eternal. With these 
changes the invisibility of brahman tends to become abstraction, and 
the questions arise of what brahman is and how it is to be accessed.”° 
The advent of the fundamentality and universality of brahman belongs 
to the advent of monism, in which the complex system of connections 
between resembling phenomena, the web of bhandus integral to vedic 
ritualism, and hierarchical distinctions are collapsed in monistic 
thought into the ultimate connection: the equation of self and cosmos 
(without the ritual intermediary) formulated as the identity and full 
equality of dtman and brahman.” 

For Tull the distinction between the pitryéna and the devaydna 
is ‘between a traditional path of worship, one that maintains the 
relationship between gods, priests and sacrificers, and a path that 
concentrates on the individual to the point of actually “interiorising” 
the sacrifice.’ 

The focus on the individual sacrificer as himself beneficiary of the 
sacrifice is taken further in other texts. SB 11.2.6.13-14 distinguishes 
between the sacrificer for the gods (devaydjin, ‘god-offerer’) and the 
sacrificer for the self (atmayajin, ‘self-offerer’). The devaydjin ‘is as the 
inferior who brings tribute to the superior, or like a man of the people 
who brings tribute to the king: indeed, he does not win such a place 
(in heaven) as the other’. Whereas the devaydjin attains the benefit of 
the sacrifice through the intercession of the gods, the atmayajin attains 
it directly. If the devaydjin is like the inferior who brings tribute to the 
superior, the implication is that the atmayajin is like the economically 
autonomous individual. 

At SB 9.5.2.12-13 performing rites for another has many negative 
consequences, with the result that ‘he becomes poorer daily who 


Gonda 1950: 13-14, 40—42, 58; Cohen 2008: 46-8. 
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performs these rites for another’, whereas “he who does not perform 
these rites for another becomes more prosperous daily. Indeed this rite 
is his divine, undying dtman’. This suggests a commercial world in 
which reciprocity (voluntary requital) has broken down: gifts do not 
necessarily elicit corresponding benefits in return, and so may impov- 
erish the giver,” whereas prosperity is attained through the individual 
autonomy bestowed by the possession of money, an autonomy that 
marginalises even the gods. Intermediate between reciprocity and 
commerce are compulsory gifts, tribute, identified negatively above 
with gifts to the gods. 

At BU 1.4.10 one man knows ‘I am brahman , and becomes ‘this 
whole world’, and ‘not even the gods are able to prevent it’. He is 
contrasted with one who worships another deity, thinking ‘he is one 
and I am another’. The latter does not understand, and relates to the 
gods as livestock do to men, and so ‘it is not pleasing to the gods when 
men know this’. Like those who pay tribute to their superiors, animals 
serve the economic interests of men, and some sacrificers benefit gods. 
On the other hand ‘if someone venerates himself alone as his world, 
that rite of his will never fade away, because from his very self he will 
produce whatever he desires’ (1.4.15). Metaphysical autonomy is eco- 
nomic autonomy, in the sense of being independent of others for the 
fulfilment of desire. 


The new configuration prefigures — and probably does not pre-date 
by much, if at all — the Indian form of EIR: there is a metaphysical 
store (corresponding to karma) and a repeated cosmic cycle of life and 
death (corresponding to samsdra) from which escape into a permanent 
state (corresponding to moksa) is possible and desirable. The relation- 
ship between store and cycle is undeveloped, and not yet thoroughly 
ethicised as is EIR, although the passage of CU continues (in what 
may be a later addition) thus: 


people here whose behaviour is pleasant can expect to enter a pleasant 
womb, like that of a woman of one of the Brahmin, the Ksatriya, or the 
Vaisya class. But people of foul behaviour can expect to enter a foul womb, 
like that of a dog, a pig, or an outcaste woman. (5.10.7) 


I suggest that in these and similar texts the value of money as substance 
and its circulation (what I described in §1 as the two essences of money) 
are projected as metaphysical merit and cosmic cycle. Just as diminution 


73 Cf. Heesterman 1993: 210. 
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of money-substance forces the individual into the monetised cycle of 
exchange, so diminution of metaphysical merit forces the individual into 
the cosmic cycle of rebirth. This hypothesis is speculative, but is supported 
by the idea — found in both India and Greece — of cosmic debt. 


5. Cosmic Debt 


The main focus of the Vedic sacrifice is on the individual sacrificer:”* in 
a cosmic rite of passage he is reborn, and taken up to the sky, whence he 
must return to earth in a victory over death, after entering and obtaining 
a loka to which he will go when he dies.” The sacrificial cycle is also the 
payment of a debt: ‘Indeed, even in being born, man, by his own self, is 
born as a debt to death. And in that he sacrifices, he thereby redeems him- 
self from death.” Malamoud writes of ‘the general economy of debt and 
ransom which, in Brahminism, governs not only the individual life of men 
but also the whole organisation of the world, and notably the sacrifice’.”” 
In the ‘whole organisation of the world’ another necessary cosmic cycle, in 
which the sacrifice participates, is the cycle of fertility. Sacrifice nourishes 
the gods, who send the rain that nourishes plants, and thereby animals, 
humans and (through sacrifice again) the gods.”* Nature, the cosmic rite 
of passage, and debt — each forming a cycle driven by necessity — influence 
and inform each other, are imagined in terms of each other. We use ‘debt’ 
here in the broad sense of reified obligation to compensate (whether by pro- 
viding something or by suffering), of which commercial debt is only one 
manifestation. 

In Greece the cosmic rite of passage, giving temporary access to the next 
world as a way of ensuring eventual permanent happiness there, is mystic 
initiation, which is in this respect the equivalent of the Vedic sacrifice.” 
Mystic initiation (sometimes) propounded the cycle of reincarnation," 
wherein transitions involved payment. Plato, in a passage (Meno 81a—c) in 
which he attributes the doctrine of reincarnation to priests and priestesses 
(probably of mystery cult), also quotes a statement of Pindar (fr. 133) that 
Persephone will return to the sun above, in the ninth year, the souls of 


74 Biardeau and Malamoud 1976: 157-8. 

75 Lévi 1898: 87-90, 103-6, 130-1; Gonda 1966; Biardeau and Malamoud 1976: 190-5; Collins 
1982: 47-8; Tull 1989: 106, 113-15. 

76 SB 3.6.2.16; cf. SB 1.7.2.1-2; 2.2.2.6; 1.9.3.1. 

77 Biardeau and Malamoud 1976: 194 (my translation from the French). 

78 Biardeau and Malamoud 1976: 24; Heesterman 1993: 12, citing SB 5.3.5.173 7.4.2.22. 
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those from whom she will receive rowdy (penalty or payment) mañaroŭ 
tév@eos (for™ ancient grief). Whatever the identity of the ‘ancient grief’, 
the troiwé may be the same as the “troiv& for unrighteous deeds’ that — in a 
mystic formula inscribed on gold leaves of the fourth century* — the dead 
initiate claims to have paid as he supplicates Persephone to send him to the 
seats of the pure. On another leaf of the same period is written ‘enter the 
holy meadow, for the initiate is without trowé (&trowos)’.* In the mystic 
doctrine of reincarnation in Pindar’s second Olympian the ‘helpless spirits 
of those who die pay troiwds here immediately’ (i.e. by dying), before 
then being sentenced beneath the earth." In early Greek texts the idea is 
common that loss of psyche (death) is a payment.* In mystic initiation the 
payment is sometimes of cosmic debt incurred by transgression. To return 
to the two paths: ‘May we be debtless in this, debtless in the other, debtless 
in the third world! What paths there are trodden by the gods and trodden 
by the fathers — may we abide debtless on all [those] paths!’ (TB 3.7.9.8).*° 


6. Heraclitus 


In the five-fire doctrine, fundamental entities are transformed into each 
other through the intermediary of fire, ending with a man whose crema- 
tion then introduces the two-path doctrine: those who have knowledge (of 
the five-fire doctrine) take the path to permanent residence in the worlds of 
brahman, whereas those who perform ritual (sacrifice) and make offerings 
rejoin the cosmic cycle. Similarly, for Heraclitus the cosmos is an ever- 
living fire, kindling in measures and going out in measures (DK 22 B 30), 
in a cycle of transformations (of the elements) to which the (fiery) soul is 
subject. Everything happens according to the logos, of which it is important 
to have knowledge,*’ whereas ritual as actually practised — including mystic 
initiation — is rejected.” At the same time Heraclitus presents his doc- 
trine in the form in which cosmological wisdom is traditionally imparted, 


Or (much less likely) ‘consisting of’. 

> GJ 6 and 7. Another (GJ 4: fourth century) contains — along with obscure mentions of cosmo- 
logical elements — the word for ‘exchange’ (àvtapoigh) used by Heraclitus in DK 22 B 90 (see 
below). 

83 GJ 27, from Pherai. 

% Pind. Ol. 2.56-8. For this interpretation of the passage (and against others) see Edmunds 
2009: 667-9. 

85 Seaford 2017d: 16-19. 

86 Similarly AV 6.117.3. 

37 BI, 2,17, 34, 40, 5O, 72, etc. 

B 5, 14, I5. 
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mystic initiation,” and may therefore be said to interiorise (or introject) 
the cosmic rite of passage, a phenomenon widespread in Vedic texts of our 
period, and found also in Parmenides and Plato.’ 

Fire, with its universal power of constant transformation into and from 
itself, is the ideal vehicle for the cosmic projection of the monetised cycle. 
As Heraclitus himself puts it, ‘all things are an exchange (&vtopoibn) for 
fire and fire for all things, like goods for gold and gold for goods’ (B 90). 
‘The cosmic fire embodies (as does money) abstract /ogos,”' and so does each 
soul (B 45, 115), which — being composed of part of the cosmic fire — is sub- 
ject to the cosmic—monetised cycle: it is accordingly expended by the spirit 
(thumos) that ‘buys what it wants at the price of soul (6 yap äv Bén yuxñs 
aveitat)’ (B 85).” In interiorising the cosmic rite of passage Heraclitus 
both projects money onto the cosmos and introjects (interiorises) it into 
the inner self. 

There are similarities here not only with the five-fire and two-path 
doctrines, but also with another Vedic text. I have noted that the problem 
of repeated death could be resolved non-ritually as well as by ritual ($4). 
In the Zaittiriya Brahmana (3.11.8) Naciketas is told to build the fire altar 
so as to obtain the indestructability of sacrifice and istaparta and to keep 
off repeated death. This is a ritual solution. But there follows immediately 
an action that expresses the inadequacy of the ritual. Prajapati throws gold 
three times into the sacrificial fire, which is however not pleased by the 
gold, and so he throws the gold ‘into himself, into his heart, into the omni- 
present fire.” This is why gold is the dearest of all valued objects, and the 
smallest’ (this refers to the high value of a small amount). The gold is then 
identified with the daksina (gift or payment to the priests), which Prajapati 
keeps for himself (not having found anybody to give it to), thereby making 
himself ‘able’ (a secondary meaning of daksina). 


% Seaford 1986a?. What we do not, however, find in the surviving fragments of Heraclitus is escape 
from the cycle. 

2 Seaford 2016a. There are also significant differences: (1) Vedic sacrifice was a context of exchange, 
producing individual possession or control, but the conclusion of mystic ritual (as of Greek sac- 
rifice) was generally communal, the incorporation of the individual into the group; (2) Vedic 
metaphysics emerged from the interiorisation of the cosmic rite of passage (sacrifice) under the 
influence of monetisation, whereas in Greece access to the cosmology produced by the projection 
(by citizens) of money was sometimes represented in a traditional form of cosmological instruction 
(mystic initiation). 

* Seaford 2004c: 233 n. 12. 

» See further Seaford 2017d. 

% At AV 10.2.29 the dtman is in a golden treasure chest in a citadel. At TU 1.6.1 the immortal person 
(within the heart) that consists of mind is golden. 
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The tension between the traditional power of performed ritual (involving 
gifts for the priests) and the new interiorised power of money is expressed 
in the actions of Prajapati, who becomes ‘able’ by keeping the gift, in the 
form of interiorised gold, for himself (instead of giving gifts to the priests 
and performing sacrifice), with the result that gold is — though rejected by 
ritual (the sacrificial fire) — the most valued and most valuable thing. The 
passage expresses the historical transition from reciprocity and perform- 
ance of the ritual to its monetised individualisation and interiorisation,™ as 
in Heraclitus. The association of individualisation with metaphysical merit 
is much later made explicit, in the Laws of Manu (9.111): brothers may live 
together, ‘or they may live separately if they wish for religious merit; for 
religious merit increases in separation, and so separate rituals are condu- 
cive to religious merit.’ 

Even non-monetary individual property has a close relation to the inner 
self. At BU 1.5.15 a man is said to consist, like Prajapati, of sixteen parts. 
‘His fifteen parts consist merely of his wealth, while his sixteenth part is 
his dtman. He is like a wheel, with his dtman as hub and his wealth as rim 
[or plate]. In Plato Tà éautot (‘the things of oneself?) is juxtaposed with 
Eaxutds (‘oneself?).°° Even closer to the inner self is money. Its invisible 
power depends for its activation entirely on — and directly enacts — his indi- 
vidual will, and so occupies the boundary between internal and external 
space. For Greece I have elsewhere demonstrated that the earliest concep- 
tion of the invisible, controlling, unitary inner self is constructed by intro- 
jection of the abstract power-substance of money by which the plurality of 
possessions (and goods generally) is pervaded and controlled.” For Plato, 
for instance, thinking (p/ronesis) is ‘the only right currency (vópiopa), for 
which all those [pleasures, pains, fears] must be exchanged’ (Phd. 69a). 

The configuration of ideas shared by Heraclitus with the Prajapati and 
five-fire/two-path narratives — fire’s universal transformative power into 
and from itself, our subjection to a repeated cosmic cycle, the privileging of 
knowledge over the performance of ritual, the introjection (interiorisation) 
of ritual and of money, the inner self as universal fire — is in both cultures 
new, even revolutionary. How do we explain its advent? The idea of a 
repeated cosmic cycle owes something to cyclical phenomena in nature 
(day and night, the seasons), as well as to such phenomena as the rise of 


For the detail of this transition (but with no mention of money) see Heesterman 1985: 26—44; Tull 
1989; Heesterman 1993. 

% Trans. in Doniger and Smith 1991: 210. 

% Resp. 4.443c-d; Ti. 72a5, 77b-c. 

7 Seaford 2004c: 297-8, 2017d. 
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smoke and fall of rain: but there is nothing new about such phenomena 
in our period, and so they cannot explain the advent of our configuration. 

What seems to have occurred in both cultures is the synthesis of three 
cycles: of nature, of the cosmic rite of passage and of monetised exchange. 
The idea of the cosmic cycle is influenced by debt, which in the sixth and 
fifth centuries becomes monetised and so an objective necessity (rather 
than a moral requirement to reciprocate). The new impersonal omnipo- 
tence of money transcends debt, seems more powerful even than the 
cosmic rite of passage, and traps and absorbs the mass of humankind in an 
impersonal cycle of activity driven by the alternating need to acquire and 
expend money (monetised debt). The cycle is projected as a miserable cycle 
of rebirth, in which the individual — unable to accept (or even imagine) 
the self-identical isolation imposed on him or her by monetisation — finds 
other identities, as well as legitimation of the present and hope for the 
future. In the pre-monetary world of Homer and the Rgveda, by contrast, 
there is no cycle of reincarnation and no desire to escape from life. 


7. Ethicised Indiscriminate Reincarnation (EIR) 


In both Indian and Greek metaphysics of our period there is a strikingly 
similar development — of EIR — that may be considered a more advanced 
stage of the developments that we have already described. 

In EIR we are trapped in a repeated cycle of reincarnation in which 
the ethical quality of a life affects the well-being or status of the next life. 
Credit goes to Gananath Obeyesekere for showing that EIR has never 
been autonomously generated other than in archaic Greece and archaic 
India, whereas (unethicised) reincarnation within the kinship group (what 
I call lineage reincarnation) has been a belief of numerous societies. For 
India he suggests that lineage reincarnation was transformed into EIR by 
‘ethicisation’, which was itself a result of the concern of new religions ‘for 
the salvation of the ordinary person ... Buddhists and Jainas established 
connections with the lay community in a systematic manner.” True, this 
new kind of outreach may indeed be connected with the development of 
EIR, but by itself cannot explain its form or motivation, and is anyway 
itself in need of explanation. And there is no evidence for such an explan- 
ation in Greece. 

By contrast, endogenous monetisation as a factor has all four 
advantages: it is itself explicable (ultimately through practical convenience), 


38 Obeyesekere 2002: 111-12. 
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explains both the form of EIR and the motivation for adopting it, and 
applies equally to India and Greece and almost nowhere else.” 

We have mentioned the development of individual property in India 
and Greece, as well as the tendency of money to isolate, to make the indi- 
vidual self-sufficient. These developments, together with the indiscrim- 
inate engagement of the individual in economic transactions outside his 
or her lineage, would tend to dissolve the solidarity of the lineage, and 
to increase differences in the prosperity of individuals, even within the 
same lineage. Commerce is more easily conducted by the individual than 
is agriculture, and much more easily than is the semi-nomadic pastoralism 
of the Reveda. 

Moreover, money is in principle indifferent to status: in monetised 
transactions the transactors are — gua transactors — equal. Its universal 
power combines people of different wealth and status into a universal 
system, and so is easily projected onto the universe as karma, which sim- 
ultaneously reproduces the form of the monetised cycle (the commercial 
cycle is driven by the universal power-substance money, the cosmic one 
by the power-substance karma) and — as ethicised — also provides the per- 
fect universal antidote to the injustice or arbitrariness of its outcome. Its 
universality transcends lineage, and explains and justifies the inequality of 
individuals (be it of status, wealth or well-being) both generally and within 
the lineage (souls are reincarnated from outside the lineage). 

In Greece reincarnation was propounded by Empedocles, Pherecydes, 
Pythagoras, Pythagoreans and probably also in Orphic theogony.'” As 
for its ethicised form (EIR), we have already seen clear evidence for it in 
Pindar and in mystic initiation (5), and it is also propounded by Plato.’ 

In both India and Greece the cycle of reincarnation is miserable, and it 
can be escaped through the cosmic rite of passage and through knowledge. 
One of the fourth-century funerary gold leaves from Thurii (GJ 5.5—6) 
contains the mystic formula ‘I have flown out of the painful circle (kUKAos) 
of heavy grief. I have approached the longed-for crown with swift feet.’ The 


9 The exception is China, which seems in the same period to have been endogenously monetised but 
did not endogenously develop EIR: a countervailing factor may have been the exceptional strength 
of the lineage, especially in the form of ancestor cult. 

‘00 On a number of gold leaves the mystic initiate says ‘I am child of earth and the starry sky’ (GJ 1.10, 
2.6, 8.12, 10.3, II.3, 12.3, 13.3, 14.3, 16.3, 25.8, 29.3; cf. 18.3). 

ron Empedocles: DK 31 B 115, 118, 119, 120, 122, 124, 126, 127, 146-7; Pherecydes: West 1971: 25; 
Pythagoras: Xenophanes DK 21 B 7 and 21, and Dicaearchus ap. Porph. VP 19; Pythagoreans: Arist. 
De An. 407b20; Orphic: West 1983: index s.v. ‘metempsychosis’. 

1 Phd. 70c, 72a, 81e-82b, 83d, 113a; Resp. 10.614-21; Phdr. 248c—249d; Leg. 9.870d-e, 872e, 10.903d— 
904e; Meno 81b; Ti. 42b—c, 91-2. Much later there is Plotinus, Enn. 3.2.13. 
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painful circle here is generally regarded as the cycle of reincarnations.'® 
For Plato the escape of some individual souls from the miserable cosmic 
cycle of reincarnation into a permanent state of well-being is achieved 
through fundamental knowledge (philosophy) and freedom from cor- 
poreal desire. 

On the Indian cycle of reincarnation (samsdra) Gombrich acutely 
observes that 


society with its web of obligations becomes an analogue for the entire cycle 
of samsara, and on the other hand the homeless life with no social ties 
becomes an analogue for that release from rebirth for which it is conceived 
to be literally a preparation.” 


This requires two modifications. First, the implication that the social is 
based on the metaphysical (‘Society ... becomes an analogue’) should be 
reversed: metaphysics of this kind is constructed (in part) out of socio- 
economic formation. Second, what is analogous to samsdra is the cycle 
of economic obligations: cyclical in the sense that goods or services are 
exchanged for money, which is then exchanged for goods or services. 
This indiscriminate cycle seems driven by the power-substance money, 
just as the indiscriminate cycle of reincarnation is driven by karma. The 
monetised inner self, invisible and isolated, is trapped in both cycles. And 
if imagining this inner self involved introjection of the abstract power- 
entity (money), then denial of its existence (by the Buddhist doctrine of 
anatta) would go naturally with the aspiration to escape from the cycles. 
Buddhism is one of the forms taken by the intellectual transformation 
with which we are concerned, representing a rupture with Vedic beliefs but 
also substantial continuity." 

Finally, if (as Obeyesekere proposes) lineage reincarnation had 
survived,” then it may have been a factor — along with the cycles of nature, 
ritual and commerce — in the emergence of the cosmic cycle of indiscrim- 
inate reincarnation. The corporeal solidarity of lineage is dissolved into the 
indiscriminate reincarnation of the isolated incorporeal self. 


Graf and Johnston 2013: 127; Zuntz 1971: 321. For Pythagoras the psyche was reincarnated in a ‘circle 
of necessity’ (kUKAos &véry«ns) according to Diog. Laert. 8.14 (probably from Aristoxenos). See also 
Orph. fr. 229K = 348B; Pl. Phd. 72b1. 

14 Phd. 82b-84b; Phdr. 249a-c. 

15 Gombrich 2006: 48. 

For this phenomenon in Greece see n. 97 above, and for India my forthcoming monograph. 

17 E.g. Gombrich 2009. 

Some evidence for it in the RV has been claimed by Jurewicz: see n. 46 above. 
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8. Karma 


It is impossible to give a comprehensive account of karma, given its 
variations in time, in space and in different religions and schools of thought. 
It has nevertheless a core meaning, as a universally ordering power-entity, 
impersonal and invisible, that is accumulated by individuals and will affect 
their future well-being. The persistent and widespread appeal of this idea 
requires explanation. Given the impossibility of comprehensiveness, I will 
focus on the early Buddhist idea of karma, on the grounds that it is likely to 
be earlier than most, and is the theme of a detailed study (by McDermott). 

Karma is (besides being action, power, entity) a flow or process whose 
uniform operation has produced the idea that it represents a general 
principle.” It is ‘the principle of continuity not just from one life to the 
next, but from one moment to the next throughout our lives’."" In words 
attributed to the Buddha, 


I am the owner of my karma. I inherit my karma. I am born of my karma. 
I am related to my karma. I live supported by my karma. Whatever karma 
I create, whether good or evil, that shall I inherit." 


Besides resembling karma in all these respects, money moves — like 
karma™ — between subjective and objective, and between abstract and 
concrete. The invisible power of money is really the power it bestows on 
its owner, on whose intention it depends (and may seem to merge with)."* 
It imposes universal order, and yet as individuals we use it as we choose. 
Similarly karma is conditioned, and yet — because it is identified with 
intention" — not strictly determined."* 

Karma projects money beyond this world. A man when he dies takes 
with him not his property but what he does. “Even a heavenly being 
exhausts his stock of good karman.’"* Money combines numerous actions 
into a causally related sequence, and karma ‘inserts a being into a cosmic 


°” E.g. McDermott 1984: 111-12; Obeyesekere 2002: 2. 

no E.g. McDermott 1984: 70. 

Gombrich 2009: 73. 

= Upajjhathana Sutta = AN 5.57. 

n3 Gombrich 1996: 50-1. 

"4 Just as the (ubiquitous) power of money is on the boundary between internal and external space 
($6), so for the Jains (ubiquitous) karma, composed of atoms, is (as a result of action) absorbed into 
the soul from the outer world: Halbfass 2000: 75; Krishan 1997: 54-5. 

" E.g. AN 3.415. 

"6 Gombrich 2009: vii, 13. 

"7 Samyutta Nikdya 3.20 (also 3.4). 

u8 Gombrich 2006: 48. 
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continuity existing outside him’? and yet attached to him and experienced 
by him, and ‘fuels the rebirth cycle’.”° 

Ancient and modern descriptions of karma use the terminology of 
money, wealth and debt." The early Buddhist Questions of Milinda 
contains a simile in which, just as in a shop various goods can be bought, 
so ‘in the Blessed one’s bazaar all manner of merchandise advantages are to 
be bought for karma’.”* On another passage of the same work, in which a 
courtesan says that she has always given service for cash whatever the status 
of the payer, Gombrich comments that 


in economic life, cash is the common denominator, the great universalizer. 
The Buddha’s concept of kamma is the precise equivalent in the ethical 
sphere: no matter who you say you are, youre as good as the quality of your 
kamma.' 


Good karma may create material wealth.”* The Buddha compared cer- 
tain mendicants’ speculations on their fate in the next world to the specu- 
lation of traders on their various future acquisitions,” and maintained that 
the outcome of trade depends on the trader’s offerings to mendicants in a 
previous life.” There is a compatibility between material wealth and spir- 
itual merit that is not confined to Buddhism.” 

A remarkable characteristic of karma as a religious concept is that its 
power is impersonal, not (usually) dependent on deity. I can accumulate 
my own money and my own karma, both of which may influence my 
future without the intervention of any other agent human or divine. With 
both money and karma there is a causal law”? or sequence in which actions 
indirectly affect subsequent actions or states — through creating a store (of 
money, of karma) that constitutes deferral of the consequences of action. 

But money is the same whether obtained by good or bad action, and 
whether the action it enables is good or bad, whereas karma may be itself 


u9 McDermott 1984: 13. 

no Obeyesekere 2002: 1-2, 82, 126. 

E.g. payment: Obeyesekere 2002: 134; inheritance, possession: McDermott 1984: 2, 9, 215 

treasure: McDermott 1984: 35-6, 38, 57-8; price: McDermott 1984: 119-20. ‘Just like a 

written contract imperishable karma is like a debt’: Nagarjuna (fl. second/third century cE), 

Milamadhyamakakarika, 17.14. 

™ 5.21 (341) (Rhys Davids 1894: 229-30). 

13 Gombrich 2006: 83; Obeyesekere 2002: 184-6; McDermott 1984: 7. 

4 McDermott 1984: 12-13. 

25 Majjhima Nikdya 2.132; Wagle 1966: 145. This way of thinking was not confined to Buddhism: see 
e.g. Malamoud 1983: 39; Narada Smrti 4.5. 

26 AN 2.81-2; Wagle 1966: 145-6. 

27 Malamoud 1983: 39; Narada Smrti 4.5. 

Karma and the law of causation: Krishan 1997: 195-204. 
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either good or bad, according to the moral quality of the action. Karma 
as ethical substance uses the deferral inherent in money to connect virtue 
with reward (and immorality with punishment). Rather as the just ruler of 
the cosmos (cakravartin) is an ethicised cosmic projection of the universal 
power of monarchy, so karma is an ethicised cosmic projection of the uni- 
versal power of money. And yet karma is profoundly ambivalent.”? On 
the one hand, as ethicised money, it upholds morality and social cohesion. 
On the other hand it seems to be bondage, because it retains the universal 
compulsion inherent in money. 

The relation between money and karma is not just one of analogy. Nor 
should we call it metaphor, which might imply the conscious comparison 
or merging of two known realities. Rather, money was an element with 
which the imaginary power-entity of karma was constructed. There were, 
of course, other such elements, notably the ethical and the agricultural."° 
Despite the various respects in which my account is selective, I claim to 
have provided the only possible way of explaining simultaneously the core 
meaning of karma, the time and place of its genesis, and its widespread and 
persistent popularity. 

We have in the course of this chapter noted several Indian develop- 
ments: of exhaustible metaphysical merit, of the cycle of reincarnation, 
of karman and of brahman beyond the ritual sphere to mean invisible 
universal power-entities, of self-directed individualism, of the transform- 
ation of numerous ritual correspondences into a single equivalent for all 
things (monism), and of the automatisation and interiorisation of ritual — 
resulting in the marginalisation of deity and of reciprocity. I suggest that 
these seemingly disparate developments are seen to cohere once we accept 
that an important factor (albeit not the only factor) was the historically 
explicable development of an impersonal power-entity, universal and 
abstract, that transcended ritual. 


9. Fundamental Differences 


The emergence from the clan, through monetisation, of the increasingly 
autonomous individual was likely to lead to unjustifiable or seemingly 
arbitrary differences in the flourishing of individuals, which in turn surely 
contributed to the widespread belief in compensatory metaphysics. Both 
cultures adopted EIR, but Greek belief in EIR was far less widespread and 


29 E.g. Krishan 1997: 17, 26. 
3° E.g. Gombrich 1996: 50-1; Collins 1982: 218-23. 
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persistent than it has been in Indian religions, and it always lacked any- 
thing corresponding to karma. 

This and other differences between Indian and Greek metaphysics can 
be related to two fundamental differences: (1) the greater individualism of 
the Indian rite of passage, and (2) the emergence of Indian metaphysics 
from within the sacrificial tradition. 


(1) Greek sacrifices are frequently communally organised, typically 
end with a communal meal (sometimes on a vast scale), and might be 
performed e.g. ‘on behalf of the Athenians’.' The polis may be called a sac- 
rificial community.” The Greek cosmic rite of passage, mystic initiation, 
typically concludes by merging the individual initiand into the group of 
initiates, and — like sacrifice — could extend to dramatising and reinforcing 
the solidarity of the polis. By contrast, neither the organisation nor the 
beneficiary of the Vedic sacrifice is communal, and there is no communal 
meal.’ It is the achievement of an individual (the yajamédna, sacrificer) for 
himself,” assisted by Brahmin priests. In Vedic ritual and metaphysics the 
state played no part.” 


(2) Hesiod and others narrate how, when men and gods feasted together, 
Prometheus divided the meat into two portions, the best meat wrapped 
in skin and paunch, and the bones covered with fat. Zeus chose the latter, 
which became forever after the portion given to the gods in the sacri- 
fice, while mortals eat the best meat.'* Prometheus was punished, after 
bringing to mortals not only fire from heaven but also — in a later version 
of the myth — ‘all their techniques.” The myth is aetiological of the com- 
munal sacrificial feast for mortals, and of their separation from the gods 
into a permanently autonomous sphere. The Vedic aetiological myth of 
sacrifice, by contrast, contains no such autonomy: men and gods once 
ate together but were separated, and sacrifice is an attempt to restore their 


1 


Parker 2005: 95-7. 

s2 Seaford 2004c: 41, 49. 

133 Animal sacrifice: Seaford 2004c: 41, 49; mystic initiation: Seaford 2012a: 44-6, 275; the Eleusinian 
mysteries in particular: Parker 2005: 343. 

Apart from some temporary groups that disband after the sacrifice: Keith 1925: 258; Heesterman 
1993: 35. 

Malamoud 1996: 171; Keith 1925: 273-4. 

Biardeau and Malamoud 1976: 157-8. But it may have had political significance, as the site of 
exchange between priests and a powerful individual. 

Even the royal consecration (rdjasiya) ‘is not concerned with society or polity but exclusively with 
the metaphysical fate of the single sacrificer as a private individual’: Heesterman 1993: 69. 

38 Hes. Theog. 535-60. 
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togetherness." The Greek sacrifice is performed at a greater distance from 
the gods than is the Vedic. The next episode narrated by Hesiod is the 
conflict of the new order of Olympians with the older disordering gods 
(Titans). In the corresponding Indian conflict between the new order of 
gods (devas) and the older disordering asuras, the conflict occurs — in sig- 
nificant contrast to the Greek version — by means of, and for control of, 
the sacrifice." The priests performing the Greek animal sacrifice were not 
members of a priestly caste but citizens. 


As a result of (1) and (2) combined, there emerged from the Greek com- 
munal sacrificial meal (in contrast to the impregnable individualism of the 
Vedic sacrifice) a sacrificial community (without a priestly caste), the polis 
controlled by the community of citizens, and ultimately a separate human 
sphere. The Greek communal distribution of meat used iron spits, which 
were durable, of standard size and easily portable and storable, as well as 
enjoying divine sanction and communal confidence. As such, they were 
able to be a stage on the way to coinage, giving their name (øbelos) to obol 
coins. Coinage — made possible (like the polis itself) by sacrificial com- 
munity — was produced and controlled by the polis, whose emblem it bore, 
and quickly lost all association with sacrifice. The Presocratic thinkers who 
imagined the universe in terms of the communal power of coined money 
did so not as priests but as citizens. 

Vedic sacrifice was a site of substantial debt-driven payment, but lacked 
communal distribution — and so could not contribute to the development 
of coinage or of polis. But it retained a central role in the transformation 
of cosmology, under the influence of (externally derived) monetisation, 
within the impregnable priestly (Brahminical) tradition. 


10. Brahmanand Karman 


Among metaphysical entities brahman and karman are exceptionally uni- 
versal, and become exceptionally important. They both originate in the 
sphere of ritual performed on behalf of the individual, but extend their 


4° SB 2.3.4.4; 3.6.2.26. 

ut Lévi 1898: 36-61; BU 1.3.1-7; CU 1.2.1-7; SB 2.1.2.13-17. 

Cf. Halbfass 1991: 266: ‘there is no tradition of explicit and thematic thought about man as man in 
India, no tradition of trying to define his essence and to distinguish it from other forms of life’, in 
contrast to western anthropocentrism. 

Detail in Seaford 2004c: 102-15. 

E.g. for Heraclitus and the polis see DK 22 B 2, 44, 114; for Parmenides and the polis see Speusippus 
ap. Diog. Laert. 9.23; Plut. Adv. Col. 1126a; Strabo 6.1.1 (C 252). 
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meanings beyond the ritual sphere, and from power/action to include 
entity/substance. Despite this extension, driven in part by monetisation, 
brahman and karman both retain their connection with individual access 
to metaphysical salvation. 

But there is polarisation between brahman and karman. Brahman, refer- 
ring originally to ritual power, came to express unchanging universal value, 
from the perspective of individual ownership (separated from circulation, 
like Parmenidean Being). The exalted people who attain brahman have 
separated themselves permanently from cosmic circulation (§4). This is 
analogous to separation from monetised circulation by accumulating or 
owning sufficient abstract value. However, the exalted people have attained 
brahman not by accumulating metaphysical merit, which decreases, but 
rather by knowledge (I will explain below how this is possible). 

By contrast karma, which referred originally to the correct practice of 
ritual, came accordingly to ethicise money from the perspective of indi- 
vidual practice: the individual accumulation of money benefits its owner 
within the exchange cycle, of karma within the reincarnation cycle. In 
contrast to brahman, which is comprehensive, indivisible and unchan- 
ging, karma (karman) is accumulated by individuals for their future well- 
being and (like money driving the cycle of exchange) drives the cycle of 
reincarnation. 

This returns us again to the two essences of money (§1). What corres- 
ponds to unchanging ubiquitous value is Parmenidean Being and brahman, 
whereas what corresponds to value-in-circulation and Heraclitean fire is 
karma. There are, however, substantial differences between the Greek and 
the Indian concepts. 

Parmenidean Being and brahman are unchanging, universal, invis- 
ible and ontologically privileged: they are each, in part, a projection of 
the universal but invisible value of money from the perspective of indi- 
vidual ownership. But it is as an economically self-sufficient citizen that 
Parmenides imagined the ruthless separation of Being from circulation, 
whereas it is as purveyors of metaphysical salvation to wealthy individ- 
uals that the Brahmins imagined a universal principle (brahman) that 
originated as the power of ritual, takes various forms and could be related 
or identified with various entities. Brahman is a synthesis of two kinds 


45 For brahman in the Upanishads as an ‘open concept’ see n. 70 above. 
P 
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of invisible, transcendent power, each fuelled by wealth and directed by 
the individual to his or her own benefit: the power of sacrifice and of 
money. In this synthesis the ritual is interiorised, the worlds that it obtains 
are absorbed into the subject. The resulting relation between subject and 
object is expressed in the idea that the individual subject (tman) contains 
everything, or obtains (or is identified with) brahman." The attainment of 
the ‘worlds of brahman is — in the two-path doctrine — for some ‘exalted 
people’ a permanent escape from the cycle of reincarnation (§4). The indi- 
vidual subject, the agent and beneficiary of sacrificial ritual, remains — 
with the monetised interiorisation of the ritual — irreducibly at the heart 
of the resulting metaphysics, for which he or she may still depend on 
Brahminical knowledge. Parmenidean Being, expressing the ideology of 
absolute separation of value from circulation, is all that there is, whereas 
the Brahminical ideological imperative is the access of the individual sub- 
ject through Brahminical knowledge to a metaphysical power or principle 
that is universal but specific. 

It is from the same perspective that we should see the similarities and 
differences between karma and the /ogos-embodying Heraclitean fire. They 
share characteristics shaped by money: as universal principles that order 
the cosmic cycle (including the cyclical passage of the soul) and combine 
objective with subjective.“ But it is as a citizen that Heraclitus sublimates 
(projects) monetary circulation, from the communal perspective: fire is 
constantly transformed into all else, the individual soul is not identified 
(as is dtman) with the universe, but participates in it (as a fragment of the 
universal circulating fire), and any ethical imperative centres on the com- 
munality of the all-directing Zgos. By contrast karma — as owned and 
accumulated in order to benefit its owner by exercising ethicised power 
within the cycle — sublimates money from the perspective of individual 
practice. 


u. Plato 


Especially illuminating of the absence of karma in Greece is the Greek pro- 
ponent par excellence of EIR, namely Plato. In the Republic (3.416e) Plato 


46 E.g. BU 1.4.10; 3.4.1-2; 4.4.5-7; CU 3.14; 8.14. 

47 I defer to my monograph the most striking resemblances between Heraclitean and Indian fire (in 
Buddhism). 

48 DK 22 B 2, 44, 89, 113, 114, 102: ‘for god all things are fine and good and just, but men have 
supposed some things unjust and some just’. 
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stipulates that his guardians are to be told that they have divine, unpolluted 
gold and silver money in their souls and have no need of human money, 
for ‘many impious things have been done in connection with the coin of 
the multitude, whereas theirs is unpolluted’. Here, as well as less obviously 
elsewhere, monetary value is abstracted from circulation and interiorised 
(introjected) as self-sufficient invisible being. But it is not only from the 
circulation of money that the philosopher is separated by his interiorisation 
of self-sufficient abstract ousia (property or Being); it is also from the cycle 
of rebirth: philosophical absorption in abstract Being separates him from 
the attachment to corporeality that causes rebirth.” Reality turns out to 
have at its heart a metaphysical projection of the unchanging abstract 
ousia from which Plato and other privileged citizens derive their economic 
self-sufficiency. 

Heraclitus sublimates all-pervasive monetary circulation as all-pervasive 
fire (embodying the abstract Jogos), whereas Parmenides sublimates all- 
pervasive abstract ousia imagined in isolation from circulation. Plato par- 
tially adopts both positions. On the one hand he privileges unchanging 
abstract Being, which is accordingly — like Parmenidean abstract Being”? 
(and karma) — strongly (albeit differently) ethicised, as ‘the form of the 
good’.'' But on the other he also describes the cosmic projection of the 
miserable monetised cycle (EIR), from which permanent escape is possible 
by virtuous and wise adherence to abstract Being. And in the same vein 
he attempts in various ways (not entirely successfully) to relate and sub- 
ordinate concrete multiplicity (simply denied in the Parmenidean ‘way of 
truth’) to abstract Being. 

With the freedom from corporeal desire enjoined by Plato as conducive 
to escape from the cycle of reincarnation we should compare the similar 
idea in BU 4.4.6 (quoted in $4). But for Plato the escape is achieved by 
philosophical absorption in unchanging abstract reality, which is impeded 
by corporeal desire. He recommends (sublimated) desire,” and has no 
objection to action as such, whereas in the BU passage identification with 
unchanging brahman is — it is implied — impeded by (reified, exhaustible) 
action (karman), which derives from desire. This doctrine, propounded by 


49 Phd. 80d—84b; Phdr. 248c—249d. Plato, calling the good (from which the objects of knowledge 
receive knowability and ousia) ‘beyond ousia’ (Resp. 6.509b), expresses the self-sufficiency of value 
(given that for him ousia (Being) is not entirely separated from circulation). 

so DK 28 B 8.14-15, 30-32, 37-8, 48. 

5" See esp. Resp. 6.505a, 508a-e, 7.532b1; Leg. 12.965b—966b. 

152 See e.g. Symp. 210a1, 212b; Phdr. 244a-257b. 
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the sage Yajnavalkya, prefigures the doctrine of renunciation, and indeed 
he becomes a renouncer (4.4.6—5.1). 

Monetisation creates in this world a miserable cycle, from which there 
are two ways to withdraw. One is from above (ownership of sufficient 
money), the other from below (renunciation, homelessness). Paradoxically, 
the Indian renouncer’s withdrawal from below is (as metaphysically 
powerful) one way of attaining a universal but invisible entity (brahman) 
that is shaped in part by individual ownership of the universal but invis- 
ible entity money. We saw that in BU certain exalted people escape the 
reincarnation cycle, and attain brahman, by knowledge. It is immedi- 
ately after expounding the self-knowledge required to attain brahman that 
Yajnavalkya becomes a renouncer. 

The withdrawal recommended by Plato involves attainment of an 
entity (abstract Being) comparable to brahman, but is limited to inner 
withdrawal — from the disturbance created by certain emotions and 
sensations and by corporeal desire. The aristocratic Plato was said to 
have left no debts and considerable wealth. The guardians of his ideal 
republic, although they own no private property and are forbidden from 
polluting the divine money in their souls by mixing it with monetary cir- 
culation, are nevertheless citizens, provided with an income (1086s) by 
other citizens." 

The withdrawal of the Indian renouncer, by contrast, could be extreme. 
Inasmuch as actions (even eating) require money, i.e. create debt, 
which necessitates further action (work), the pure form of renunciatory 
escape from the monetary cycle is the rejection of action (even eating), 
as recommended by the Jains and the Ajivikas. They reject all money, 
whether metaphysical (karma) or worldly, both of which are created by 
action, which accordingly they also reject. 

The logic that might drive even a wealthy sage such as Yajnavalkya’®® 
to become a renouncer is, I suggest, illustrated in CU 7. We start with a 
long chain of dependences: speech depends on mind, which depends on 
intention, and so on. Towards the end of the chain, action depends on 
(22) sukha (happiness, well-being), which is (23) identified with plenitude 
(bhiman), which is identified with prosperity. Then we are told that ‘where 


3 Diog. Laert. 3.41-3: two country estates, four household servants and a certain amount of gold and 
silver. I (merely) note here the importance of slavery for Plato’s metaphysics. 

4 Resp. 3.416d—e. 

5 Another way of avoiding being bound to karma is niskdmakarma, action done without desire for 
the fruits of karma, propounded especially in the Bhagavad Gita. 

© Black 2007: 95. 
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a man sees, hears, or discerns no other thing, that is bAa#man’, which is 
immortal (24). Similarly, Parmenides finds in the content of the mind 
the plenitude of Being” that — we maintain — introjects monetary Being 
abstracted from exchange. 

‘On what is bhiman based?’ The answer is ‘on one’s own greatness. Or 
perhaps not on greatness.’ For what people here call greatness is cattle and 
horses, elephants and gold, slaves and wives, farms and houses. ‘But I don’t 
consider them that way; no I don't, for they are all based on each other." 
Rather (25) bhaman extends over the whole world. ‘Next, the substitu- 
tion of the word “I”’, and of átman, both of which extend over the whole 
world. Someone who sees, thinks and perceives it thus takes pleasure in the 
self, mates with the self, etc., becomes his or her own master and obtains 
freedom to move in all the worlds, and (26) the whole world springs from 
his or her dtman, whereas those who perceive it otherwise are ruled over by 
others and obtain perishable worlds. 

To regard individual possessions and prosperity as bhiiman — i.e. funda- 
mental in the chain of dependence and identified with well-being — makes 
practical sense. But alternatively bhiman is where someone perceives no 
other thing, i.e. the extreme self-sufficiency of the subject that is united 
with all else. Bhiman and dtman are co-extensive with the universe. The 
self-sufficient freedom brought by b/aman (normally individual prop- 
erty) is redefined as the devotion to dtman that means not being ruled by 
others. Bhiman, fundamental and immortal, is both introjected as dtman 
and projected as the universe (as is dtman), thus assimilating object to sub- 
ject, universe to inner self. So too in early Greek metaphysics money is 
both projected and introjected, also with the immortalising assimilation of 
object to subject.’ Individual possessions are rejected because ‘they are all 
based on each other’, whereas true b/iiman is universal: once there is a uni- 
versal measure of value, the value of each possession is determined by the 
value of others, and it is only (abstracted) monetary value that is universal, 
transcendent and fundamental. It is the introjection (and projection) of 
this true bhiman (rather than escape from above through wealth) that 
brings self-sufficient freedom. 


57 DK 28 B 8.22-5, B 4. 

s8 This is Olivelle’s translation of anyo hy anyasmin pratisthita iti, literally ‘for another is based/ 
founded on another’, a single syntactic unit referring to the things listed in the previous sentence. 

59 E.g. Seaford 2004c: 229, 251-2. 
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Monetisation both created a new problem (individuals isolated in unjus- 
tifiably different states) and was itself projected as the solution in the form 
of the metaphysical scheme of karma, samsdra and escape. Karma retained 
the role it had in the ritual sphere of providing individual access to meta- 
physical salvation, while acquiring a new role as the ethicised projection 
of individually owned value from the perspective of individual practice. 

‘The popular appeal of such a perspective may have been the basis of the 
establishment — noted by Obeyesekere — of enduring lay communities, 
especially by the Buddhists. Buddhism early banned its monks from hand- 
ling money,’ but (in contrast to the Jains and Ajivikans) did not idealise 
complete inaction. For Buddhism there may be good and bad karma, just 
as money may be earned or owed. It arose in a commercial milieu, and 
there is evidence for Buddhist monks early associating with merchants.'* 
Accordingly the rise of Buddhism has been interpreted by some as legitim- 
ating, and by others as rejecting, the commercial values of the new society. 
On this controversy Gombrich correctly observes that ‘having it both ways 
is precisely what religions excel at’: satisfying very different needs may pro- 
mote success."* We may add, more specifically, that (in the practice of 
monks) Buddhism idealised moneylessness while ethicising money in the 
universe as karma. 

For the millions trapped in the monetised cycle, as well as for renouncers, 
there was — in Buddhism and Hinduism alike — enduring appeal in the 
combination provided by karma: legitimation, hope and the transcendent 
ethicising of the everyday oppressive omnipotence of money from the 
perspective of individual practice. This had no counterpart in Greece. 
Parmenides and Plato were wealthy aristocratic citizens.’* Their ethicised 
projection of unchanging abstract value from the perspective of individual 
ownership (separate from practice) expressed an aristocratic ideology of 
monetised debtlessness, of withdrawal from the cycle from above, that 
could have little popular appeal. At the other extreme, the projection of 
circulation from the austerely communal perspective of Heraclitus was 
unlikely to engage the monetised individual, whether rich or poor. Greek 
philosophy was produced by (often wealthy) citizens. The Brahmins and 
Buddhists of our period were by contrast primarily not self-sufficient 


160 Gombrich 2006: 104-5. 

16 See §3 above; Gombrich 2009: 27, 95-110; Vinaya 1.152; 2.158-9; Gombrich 2006: 52-6, esp. 54. 

12 Gombrich 2006: xii, 14. 

‘8 For Parmenides see Sotion ap. Diog. Laert. 9.21: ‘of illustrious family and wealth’. For Plato see 
n. 153 above. 
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controllers of abstract value but purveyors of the knowledge required for 
metaphysical well-being. In Greece the state had greater stability, power 
and loyalty than it did in India, and so the popular need for ultimate 
justice was more likely to be met by a cosmic tribunal than by ethicised 
money. This fundamental difference between India and the west is still 
with us." 


64 My thanks for valuable comments on this chapter go to Greg Bailey, Robert Bostock, Mik Burley, 
Matylda Obryk, Alexis Pinchard, Chiara Robbiano and Paolo Visigalli. I am also grateful to the 
Arts and Humanities Research Council for funding the research from which this chapter is drawn. 


PART VIII 


Money and Modernity 


CHAPTER 20 


Form and Money in Wagners Ring 
and Aeschylean Tragedy 


The evidence for the influence of Greek tragedy on Wagner includes 
numerous statements by Wagner about Greek tragedy and numerous 
specific thematic similarities between Greek tragedy and his operas. This 
evidence has been repeatedly discussed,’ and I do not have space here even 
to summarise it. Nor do I have space for any kind of overall interpretation, 
or to consider the musical dimension. I focus rather on suggesting a spe- 
cific similarity between the Ring as a whole and the Aeschylean trilogy. 
In doing so I will suggest some influences on Wagner (or at least striking 
similarities) that — except where I acknowledge it — I have not found in any 
of the scholarship. 

I must start by stating three things that are already well known. First, 
there is the similarity of form between Aeschylus and the Ring. Wagner 
achieves Aeschylean coherence and economy by combining episodes that 
in his Nordic and Germanic sources were quite separate from each other, 
but also by eliminating numerous events and characters, so as to produce 
a single coherent narrative, marked by a sense of inexorability over three 
successive generations, in a trilogy* consisting of a few decisive actions in a 
sequence of (often agonistic) scenes, in many of which there are only two 
or three characters. 

Second, the unity of the Ring depends largely on the ring itself: made 
by Alberich from gold stolen from the Rhine, the ring is then stolen from 
Alberich by Wotan, cursed by Alberich, paid by Wotan to the giants for 
building Valhalla, guarded by Fafner, coveted by Alberich and Mime, taken 
by Siegfried after slaying Fafner, given by Siegfried to Briinnhilde, still 
coveted by Alberich and by Hagen, snatched from Briinnhilde by Siegfried, 
and finally returned to the Rhine. The ring is contested almost throughout 


! Most notably by Schadewaldt 1970: 341-405 and Ewans 1982, and recently by Foster 2010. 
> The Wagnerian trilogy is preceded by a ‘Vorabend’ (Rheingold); the Aeschylean is followed by a 


satyr play. 
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the Ring, desired by dwarves, gods and giants, mediating their interactions, 
and possessed in succession by a dwarf, a god, a giant, a dragon, a hero, an 
ex-Valkyrie, the hero again and finally the Rhinedaughters. 

Third, the ring — it is frequently emphasised by various characters — 
bestows great wealth, and power over the whole world. With it Alberich 
forces the Nibelungs to amass for himself by their labour wealth that ‘will 
increase in the future’. The desirability and cursed power of the ring expresses 
the ambivalence of money. None of this is new.’ My own suggestion begins 
with a simple observation about the relationship between form and theme. 

It is the potential omnipotence of money, and its consequent near- 
universal desirability, that unifies the disparate mythical material combined 
by Wagner. The result is coherence not only of form but also of form 
with theme, for it is precisely the power of money that — in the Ring as 
in reality — brings together heterogeneous agents and mediates relations 
between them. Gold, says Alberich, is desired by ‘all that lives’, and he 
would rather Wotan take his life than the ring.* 

Formal unity is created not just by the universal desirability of money 
but also by the temporal continuity inherent in the movement of money. 
At the end of Rheingold, as the gods triumphantly proceed to Valhalla, 
there appear the Rhinedaughters demanding their gold back, and then in 
Die Walkiire Wotan, fearing that Alberich will regain the ring, declares that 
he must wrest it back from the giant to whom he paid it. At the end of 
Agamemnon the triumphant Aigisthos’ plan to use Agamemnon’s money to 
rule the citizens (1638-9) is met by a prediction of the coming of Orestes, 
already foreseen by Kassandra. Throughout both Ring and Oresteia each 
success necessitates disaster. The principle that causes a metaphorical net 
to fall over Troy to punish its excess (Ag. 355-84, 461-70, etc.) seems to trap 
its conqueror in a net (1382-3, etc.). Likewise, Wotan laments that ‘these 
are the bonds that bind me; I, lord of contracts, am now a slave to the 
contracts’, and that ‘in my own fetters I caught myself’. 


Oresteia 


In a famous passage of his autobiography Wagner describes the powerful 
impact on him (in 1847) of reading Aeschylus in the translation by 
Droysen, in particular the Oresteia. Distinct (albeit loosely connected) 


3 E.g. on form see Ewans 1982: 63-6; on money see Shaw 1923. 
+ The strange preference for money over life occurs at Soph. Ant. 322, and is implied at Aesch. Sept. 
697 (if correctly interpreted). 
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epic narratives — the murders of Agamemnon and Klytaimestra — were 
combined by Aeschylus’ with previous and subsequent events into a single 
narrative. What holds this new narrative together is conflict, over three 
generations, for the power and wealth of the royal household, which is 
disputed by the brothers Atreus and Thyestes, then taken from Atreus’ 
son Agamemnon by Thyestes son Aigisthos, from whom it is taken by 
Agamemnon’ son Orestes. The violence of the successive struggles is fre- 
quently represented as for economic benefit, or at least in terms of eco- 
nomic exchange.‘ It also frequently seems impelled by unseen forces, in 
particular the curse and its agents.” Droysen sometimes even introduces 
the curse where it is not in the Greek, with the result that ‘his Oresteia is 
the saga of a curse-ridden house’.* Similarly, Wagner in the Ring created 
coherence around curse-driven conflict for the emblem of money. 

The Aeschylean and Wagnerian patterns are each obtained by con- 
densing and reshaping a combination of traditional narratives. But the 
Germanic and Nordic narratives out of which Wagner created the Ring are 
so diverse’ that he had to be more eclectic than Aeschylus in creating the 
‘unitarian (einheitvolle) form’ that for the Greek tragic poet ‘lay mapped 
out for him in the framework of the myth’.° A ring occurs in various of 
Wagner's sources, but without ever having the potential to confer mastery 
over the world." He innovates by giving the ring not only universal power 
but also a structuring role from beginning to end of the narrative — by pro- 
viding it with the Rhine as origin and final destination.” As for the curse 
on the ring, it did occur in the Prose Edda: the dwarf Andvari, robbed 
of treasure and ring by the gods, ‘said that the ring should cost everyone 
who possessed it his life.” But Alberich’s curse on the ring is much more 
elaborate, bringing to its possessors not just death but unhappiness (‘as 
long as he lives let him die yearning to die, lord of the ring as slave of the 
ring’), and, to those who do not possess it, ravaging envy. The curse proves 
effective. 


5 This is uncertain, because so much earlier Greek literature has been lost. 

§ Ag. 1331-42, 1560-2, 1638-9; Cho. 135-6, 301, 306-13, 372, 518-21, 801, 943; Eum. 319-20, 757-83 
Seaford 2012a: 196-205. 

7 Ag. 1086-93, 1477; 1481-2, 1501-3, 1565, 1583-1602; Cho. 692, 924, 1075-6; Eum. 417. 

£ Shown by Ewans 1982: 30. 

° Detailed account in Cooke 1979. 

1 Wagner, Opera and Drama, at Wagner 1900: 156. In tragedy, which took mythical compression to an 

extreme (155), myth expresses itself as a single decisive action in which a great idea reveals itself (156). 

For the closest to an exception see Cooke 1979: 138. 

2 In Wagner's sources the treasure (not the ring) is hidden or thrown into the Rhine, but not to con- 
clude a narrative: Cooke 1979: 135. 

3 Cooke 1979: 223-4. 
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Thebes 


The sources of Aeschylus’ Theban trilogy were also diverse. One lost 
Theban epic (Oidipodeia) told the story of Oidipous, including his curse 
on his sons Eteokles and Polyneikes; another (Zhebais) narrated the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Thebes by Polyneikes supported by six external warriors; 
and a third (Epigoni) related the eventual successful capture of Thebes by 
the sons of the slain seven. Droysen describes how Aeschylus concentrated 
these events into two trilogies, his mode being ‘to increase affliction 
through affliction and Schuld (guilt, debt] through Schuld + The only sur- 
viving play, the Septem, frequently refers to invisible forces operating over 
generations, in particular to Oidipous’ curse to the effect that his sons will 
divide their property by the sword.” Here too, as in the Oresteia and the 
Ring, diverse narratives have been combined around conflict for power and 
wealth. Scholars have detected numerous specific Aeschylean influences 
on Wagner without recognising this fundamental similarity, and they have 
neglected the Theban trilogy. 

In his Opera and Drama (1851) Wagner discusses the Theban myth. The 
incest of Oidipous and Iokaste was not contrary to nature, but rather an 
offence against custom (Gewohnheit). When subsequently Eteokles refused 
to abide by his oath to share the kingship with his brother Polyneikes, the 
citizens sided with Eteokles, and in doing so 


showed a practical instinct for the nature of property (Eigenthum), which 
everybody wanted to enjoy alone, not to share with another. Every citizen 
who recognised in property the guarantee of customary (gewohnte) quiet 
was thereby an accomplice of the unbrotherly deed of Eteokles, the supreme 
proprietor (Eigenthiimer). The power of self-serving Gewohnheit thus 
supported Eteokles. (Wagner 1900: 185) 


Gewohnheit (custom) ‘had already become their virtual lawgiver’. And 
in the subsequent rule of Kreon, who deprived Polyneikes of burial, the 
state (Staat) came to represent nothing but abstract Gewohnheit, only 
to be overthrown in the overthrow of Kreon (the Staat personified) by 
the pure human love (reine Menschenliebe) embodied in Antigone. “The 


1 2.153. All translations are my own (except for the letter to Liszt), but for Wagner's prose I give page 
references to the unsatisfactory translation by Ashton Ellis. 

15 Sept. 819, 832, 840-1, 886, 894, 898, 945-6, 954, 977-88; and mentioned earlier at 70, 655, 695-701, 
709, 720-3, 766-7. Note also 801-2, 842, 742-5 ‘a transgression born long ago, quickly punished 
but remaining to the third generation’. 
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love-curse (Liebesfluch) of Antigone annihilated the Staat. The kernel of 
the concrete Staat 


appears to us in the Oidipous saga: as the seed of all crimes we recognise 
the sovereignty of Laios, who for the sake of its undiminished possession 
became an unnatural father. From this possession become ownership 
(Eigenthum), which amazingly is regarded as the basis of all good order, 
flows all the wickedness of myth and history. (Wagner 1900: 192). 


But the downfall of the Szaat is inevitable. In the Oidipous myth ‘we 
win an intelligible picture of the whole history of humankind from the 
beginnings of society to the necessary downfall (Untergang) of the Staat 
(Wagner 1900: 191). The ‘whole history of humankind’ moves from nature 
to the Staat based on self-serving Gewohnheit and Eigenthum, and from 
there to the final destruction of the Staat by human love. 

Opera and Drama was published in November 1851, in a period in which 
the Ring was taking shape in Wagners mind. The relevance of its discus- 
sion of the Theban myth to the Ring was finally recognised in 1982 by 
Borchmeyer,” but even he did not describe the full significance for the Ring 
of Droysen’s account of the Theban trilogy. As well as reading Aeschylus 
in Droysen’s translation, Wagner praised the comments of Droysen,” who 
describes as follows what he calls the main content (Hauptinhalt) of the 
trilogy to which Septem belonged: 


The most terrible paternal curse, the power of blind, inexhaustible wildness, 
rages on and on against the particular lineage, until the last branch withers, 
until the last memory of its unhappy existence is extinguished, and a new, 
milder Geschlecht [family, race] rules more happily in the palace of the 
Kadmea.* 


Oidipous curse is familiar from the Septem. But whence the ‘new, milder 
Geschlecht? 

Droysen describes the trilogy as reconstructed by Welcker, but also 
proposes a reconstruction of his own, in which the sequence of plays is 
Nemeans, Septem, Epigoni. He assumes that in the lost Epigoni the sons 
of the seven slain besiegers of Thebes succeeded in destroying the city 
rather than just capturing it. The only surviving fragment of the play 


‘6 ‘Translated in Borchmeyer 1991: 306-7. 

7 Droysen 1832. It is important to be aware that Wagner in Dresden in 1847 possessed the 1832 edition, 
for Droysen’s comments ‘in the later versions appear substantially changed or abbreviated’: von 
Westernhagen 1966: 39, 84. 

8 Droysen 1832: 11.109. 
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mentioned marriage, from which Droysen infers that this was the marriage 
of Antigone to a son of Kreon. Fate was finally fulfilled in the downfall 
(untergehen) of the royal family, and of the city itself, at the hands of a 
new and milder Geschlecht, and the marriage of Antigone (to a relative, we 
note) formed a joyful contrast to the destruction (Vernichtung) of the city. 
Elsewhere Droysen characterises Aeschylean tragedy as a whole as moving 
from initial ‘dark, silent doom (Verhängnis) to the advent of ‘a new, hap- 
pier Geschlech? (Droysen 1832: 11.283). In the Ring, Wotan fathers a new 
race, the Walsungs, a Wunschgeschlecht, that — in the context of the immi- 
nent downfall of the gods — he hopes will free him from guilt and conflict, 
and that in fact will embody the antithesis presented by heterosexual love 
(even if incestuous) to power. This idea is not found in Wagner’s northern 
source, the Volsunga saga.” 

As for the annihilated royal family, Laios became an unnatural father — 
Wagner tells us — for the sake of his undiminished possession of ruler- 
ship, which grew into Eigenthum (ownership), the source of all crimes. 
Sovereign power is here united with wealth in Eigenthum, the persistent 
source and object of the conflict, from Laios exposing his son to Eteokles 
being cursed to fight his own brother for Eigenthum. The Septem is a 
powerful dramatisation of curse-driven conflict for Eigenthum, espe- 
cially in the departure of Eteokles, impelled by the curse to divide his 
inheritance with the sword.*° In both Aeschylean trilogies, as in the Ring, 
the curse is uttered by a victim in the persistent conflict for Eigenthum 
(Thyestes, Oidipous, Alberich). And most of the curse-driven conflict 
for the ring is, as in Septem, between brothers (Alberich-Mime, Fafner- 
Fasolt, Hagen—Gunther). 


Prometheia 


Numerous similarities have been observed between the Prometheia and the 
Ring. Here again, Wagner was influenced by Droysen’s comments. Only 
one play of the trilogy survives (Prometheus Bound),” in which Zeus is the 
cosmic projection of the typical tyrannos. As a god, he does not express 
concern with money, but is frequently called tyrannos, and has the isolation 
and the absolute power bestowed on the human tyrannos by money,” as 


Cooke 1979: 282-307. 

20 Sept. 695, 700, 709, 720-33. 

* Tn the lifetime of Wagner it was assumed to be by Aeschylus. 
2 PV 186-7, 224-5, 304-6, etc.; Seaford 2003d’. 
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well as his insecurity: Zeus is no less anxious than Wotan to ensure a per- 
manent future. 

According to Droysen, the victory of Zeus was the victory of the human 
spirit (Menschengeist) embodied in his ally Prometheus. But subsequently 
the Menschengeist ‘succumbed to the individual life (Eimzelleben), the 
finiteness of creaturely existence’, the Gattung (species, type) breaks up 
into individuals, innocence succumbs to wilfulness, and ‘the blind selfless- 
ness of natural life comes to an end in the intense centralisation of selfish- 
ness and of consciousness’. As a result, Zeus wants to destroy the human 
race, but Prometheus saves it and gives it the power to win back the world 
it has lost. Droysen had also explained (1832: 11.160) that Zeus wanted to 
create a new, more obedient Geschlecht. But Zeus is under the curse of his 
displaced father, Kronos, 


for the ethical world which he rules is based on the overthrow of the pre- 
viously ruling world order, and every age of the world that perishes, every 
declining epoch of history, leaves the same curse as inheritance for its 
successor in the domination of the world. 


From this paternal curse Zeus can be freed only by a hero born of — in a 
fragment from the play — ‘a mortal woman from earth-born seed’ (fr. 369). 
The influence of this liberating mortal hero (Herakles) on Wagner, and 
of much else in the Prometheia, has been recognised.** But there is more. 
A morally serious combination — of a persistent curse, an order (political 
or cosmic) based on selfish individualism, the destruction of the order, and 
a new Geschlecht — occurs not only in Droysen’s account of the Prometheia 
but also in his account of the Theban trilogy, in Wagner’s account of the 
Theban myth and in the Ring. The selfish individualism of tragic Eigenthum 
is in Wagner embodied in the cursed ring. 


Isolation 


It was in the latter half of the sixth century Bce, probably during the rule 
of the tyrannos Peisistratos, that coinage was introduced into Athens, in 
a period of significant and rapid cultural development that included the 
creation of the spectacular and entirely new genre of tragedy. Whether or 
not this development was facilitated by monetisation, tragedy develops 
in — and reflects — a world that had recently been rapidly and pervasively 


3 Droysen 1832: 11.210. 
24 Ewans 1982: 256-60 downplays this influence. 
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monetised by the arrival of coinage.” This is an important and generally 
unrecognised fact about Athenian tragedy. 

The unprecedented” isolation of the individual of Athenian tragedy, in 
conflict with those closest to him (Agamemnon, Orestes, Oidipous, Kreon, 
Eteokles and Zeus, among many others), owes something, I believe, to the 
isolating potential of the new all-pervasive phenomenon of money. In the 
Theban tragedies of Sophocles, for instance, Oidipous and Kreon are each 
preoccupied by money, described as tyrannos” and alienated from their 
closest kin, a combination found also in the tyrannoi described in histori- 
ography and philosophy:” for instance, the tyrannos Polykrates murdered 
one of his brothers and exiled the other, and eventually fell through trying 
to amass enough money to rule the whole of Greece.” In the Oresteia 
and the Theban trilogy, within the family one individual struggles with 
another for its Eigenthum, which provides both content and form: the uni- 
versal motivation it provides in the real world (as money) holds together 
the trilogic narrative. Similarly, in the Ring several of the leading individ- 
uals are isolated, each in conflict with his closest kin (Wotan with Fricka 
and Briinnhilde, Alberich with Mime, Fafner with Fasolt, Hagen with 
Gunther), and all these male characters are drawn into conflict for the 
ring, which gives coherence to the Ring. The isolating effect of money is 
expressed not only in the scenes of conflict over the ring but also, exquis- 
itely, in Wotan’s rejection of the pleas of the other gods, his kin, to give the 
ring to the giants (in return for Freia), until instructed to do so by Erda. 


Props 


In the Ring, in contrast to Aeschylus, the curse is embodied in a single 
object: money takes the form of a talismanic artefact, which in (pre- 
monetary) myth has magical power but seems to an audience in a monetised 
society to be also a symbol (of money). The same revealing combination of 
opposites — of money with pre-monetary (talismanic or magical) object — 
occurs in the ring that bestowed invisibility and thereby sovereign power 
on Gyges. Similarly, the tyrannos Polykrates threw his seal-ring — as an 


3 Seaford 20124. 

In Homer even the otherwise isolated Odysseus has the firm support of Athena and of his family. 

27 Soph. OT 124-5, 380-9, 541-4, 873-4, etc.; Ant. 293-301, 322, 326, 1036-9, 1056, 1062-3, etc. 

28 Seaford 2003d°. 

2 Hdt. 3.39, 122-5. 

3 Pl. Resp. 2.359d-360b, 10.612b (ring and helmet of invisibility). On Wagner's devotion to Plato see 
von Westernhagen 1966: 50-1. 
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emblem of his monetised prosperity — into the sea to avoid the resentment 
of the gods.” The ring in Wagner, finally thrown into the Rhine, is an 
emblem of the universal power of money, while the invisibility of monetary 
power is embodied in another magical object (the Zarnhelm), and its sub- 
stantiality in the treasure of gold. The invisible ubiquity of monetary power 
is dramatically embodied in Alberich, made invisible by the Zarnhelm (‘I 
am everywhere’), using the ring to force the Nibelungs to produce wealth 
‘for him alone’. But gold partially reverts to being mere object when it 
covers Freia’s body as ransom for her, rather as in Aeschylus’ lost Phrygians 
it is weighed against Hektor’s body as ransom for it. 

Some other objects visible in the Ring also embody power. Donner’s 
hammer, embodying the power of nature, yields to Wotan’s contract- 
guarding spear, which also overcomes the sword Nothung (emblem of 
heroism and sexuality) wielded by Siegmund, but is eventually overcome 
by Nothung wielded by Siegfried. Props in the Ring are limited in number 
but significant, as in Greek tragedy, in which they are sometimes magical 
and often ambivalent.” “The gifts of enemies are no gifts’, says Ajax before 
killing himself with the sword given him by Hektor.” Siegmund proposes 
to kill Sieglinde and himself with ‘this sword, which a deceiver gave to a 
true man, which betrays me to my enemy’. No less ambivalent is the ring, 
promising to its possessor unlimited power and wealth but also unhappi- 
ness and death, created through the renunciation of love but becoming the 
embodiment of the love between Siegfried and Briinnhilde. 

As an example of an ambivalent stage property in the Oresteia, consider 
the textile ‘bought with silver’ (Ag. 949) on which Agamemnon walks into 
the house (to his death). Agamemnon hesitates to damage what he calls 
the wealth of the house, but Klytaimestra responds that the sea is inex- 
haustible in ‘nourishing a wholly renewable gush, equal to silver, of much 
purple dye’ (from a shellfish), and that ‘the house does not know to be 
poor’. The natural source of this artefact is, as of the ring, a vast mass of 
water. But the natural inexhaustibility of sea and dye here matters only 
if there is inexhaustible silver to buy it, and this implies the unlimited- 
ness which the Greeks saw as a dangerous characteristic of money, and 
which repeatedly marks the power and wealth bestowed by the ring.” The 


= Tt is narrated by Herodotus (3.41), a copy of whose work Wagner possessed at Dresden: von 
Westernhagen 1966: 94. 

2 E.g. the magically destructive garments as gifts in Sophocles’ Trachiniae and Euripides’ Medea, or 
the libations in Aeschylus’ Choephori. 

3 Soph. Aj. 665. 

3 Wellgunde in Rheingold 1 (‘Masslose Macht’), Wotan in Rheingold 2 (‘Macht und Schätze ... ohne 
Mass’), Alberich in Rheingold 4 (“Macht ohne Mass’), Wotan in Die Wälkurie 2 (‘masslose Macht’). 
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textile is closely associated® with the textile that Klytaimestra uses both 
to trap Agamemnon and as a shroud, describing it as ‘a covering without 
limit (&treipov) ... a bad wealth of cloth’ (1382-3). The ambivalent textile 
is associated with the shocking unlimitedness of the money by which it 
is bought — one instance among many of Athenian tragedy using (pre- 
monetary) myth to represent the disruptive effect of money. At the end of 
the Choephori Orestes addresses this same shroud as a physical link with 
the father he never met (as does Siegfried addressing Nothung), while he 
descends into frenzy (Cho. 997—1025). 


Nature and Love Against Money and Power? 


We return to the relation of content to unitary form. According to Wagner 
the Germanic sagas were originally all variations of a definite type of 
event, a type that derived from one simple religious notion, taken from 
the beholding of nature. But subsequently Christianity ‘annulled the reli- 
gious faith, the fundamental view (Grundanschaung) of nature’s essence’ 
(Wagner 1900: 162), with the result that the unity of the myth dispersed 
itself ‘into a thousandfold plurality; the kernel of action into a vast quan- 
tity of actions’. Our natural inference that Wagner envisaged the unitarian 
form of the Ring as restoring the primeval unity of Germanic Mythos is 
confirmed by the fact that it is from the narrative of Siegfried that he 
derives his conception of the religious beholding of nature as underlying 
Germanic myth: ‘In one saga — that of Siegfried — we may now look with 
some clarity into its original kernel, which teaches us not a little about 
the essence of myth in general’ (Wagner 1900: 161). Set against the single 
abstract (invisible) power of money is the single notion that Wagner found 
at the root of authentic Germanic myth, nature embodied in the heroic 
individual (Siegfried). 

Wagner invented the forging of the ring from gold stolen from the Rhine, 
and so as transgressive against nature. But its creation also transgressed 
against love. Wagner also invented Alberich’s renunciation — of the power 
and delight of heterosexual love — that is a precondition for the forging of 
the ring. This then resonates in Fafner’s — and Wotan’s — preference for the 
ring over Freia, and in the paradoxical transformation of the ring into an 
embodiment of love. Siegfried states that for love he would gladly forgo 
the world obtained by the ring. 


35 Taplin 1978: 79-82. 
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This is not the place to enter the debate on the meaning of the ending of 
the Ring (in its various versions). Suffice it to say that it contains, not least 
in the music, an element of redemption — whether in the return of the ring 
to nature (the Rhine) or in the love of Briinnhilde for Siegfried — that has 
seemed at odds with Greek tragedy. For instance, ‘in the Ring in general 
we find something profoundly alien to the spirit of an ancient tragedy ... 
Wagner, believing in the essential goodness of human feelings, is not a true 
tragedian’.*° Greek tragedy does not on the whole set nature or love against 
money.” But the Oresteia, the Theban trilogy, the Prometheia and the 
Ring each combine older narratives to conclude with a permanent end (in 
polis or cosmos) to the cycle of conflict driven by individual self-interest. 
The essential goodness of human feelings was the issue neither for Wagner 
nor for Aeschylus. What mattered for them both was (among much else) 
the hope inherent in the spectacular musical dramatisation of communal 
myth by which monetised individualism is permanently transcended. 


Conclusion 


The ‘closeness and affinity’ of Wagner with Aeschylus? is paradoxical, 
given the vast gap in time and their many obvious differences. It derives, 
I suggest, from a specific similarity between their /istorical position. 
Fruitful influence across centuries and between different kinds of society is 
especially favoured by there being a specific similarity between the influen- 
cing and influenced works in respect of the historical conditions governing 
their main preoccupations. It is not just that Wagner admired Aeschylus 
and so was — as has often been noted — influenced by him in various details. 
Despite the enormous and unbridgeable differences between fifth-century 
Athens and mid-nineteenth-century Germany, historical developments led 
both men to dramatise — each in his different way — the transcendence, 
by pre-monetary myth, of the universal power of monetised wealth that 
unifies both the content and the form of the myth. 


36 Lloyd-Jones 1982: 140; note also George Steiner's ill-informed antithesis between Greek tragedy and 
the optimism of Gétterddmmerung (1961: 127). 

37 Although the omnipotence of money is equated with erds at e.g. Euripides fr. 324 and fr. trag. adesp. 

129. And those Naturwesen the satyrs are not infrequently ignorant or contemptuous of money in 

the remains of satyric drama. 

Not only in Droysen’s reconstructions. The original version of Septem (third play in the Theban 

trilogy) ended with the saving of the polis (793-6, 820) and by prefiguring the polis hero cult of the 

fratricides (1002-4 were the final lines: cf. Pausanias 9.18.3). In general the Aeschylean transition 

from the age of heroes to the present is not unlike the ‘Feuerbachiar’ transition some have detected 

in the Ring from gods to humanity. 

39 Nietzsche, Richard Wagner in Bayreuth at Nietzsche 1983: 208. 
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Aeschylean tragedy was created in a society that on the one hand 
still accorded a central place to myth but on the other hand had been 
recently monetised. The Ring was created in a society that had long been 
monetised, but in which the power of money, its tendency as capital to 
dissolve all other relations, was advancing in the way memorably described 
in the Communist Manifesto the year after Wagner, soon to be a revolu- 
tionary in Dresden, first read the Oresteia: ‘All fixed, rusted relations with 
their following of ancient and venerable ideas and opinions are dissolved, 
all new-formed ones age before they can ossify. Everything established 
and standing evaporates, everything holy is profaned ....’ In a society 
becoming ever more pervaded by money, be it Athens or Dresden, the 
power of pre-monetary myth provides an effective way of relativising the 
power of money. 

What the form and content of the Aeschylean trilogy owed to the 
recent advent of a single omnipotent object of universal desire contributed 
to the possibility of its profound and fruitful influence on the mythical 
dramatisation of the power of money in the nineteenth century. But it 
was, of course, not by Aeschylus that Wagner was impelled to dramatise 
the omnipotence of money. In his letters and autobiography he some- 
times alternates between absorption in the creative power of myth and 
disgust at having to be preoccupied with money. ‘It is not my business to 
“earn money”’, he wrote to Liszt, ‘but it is the business of my admirers 
to give me as much money as I want, to do my work in a cheerful mood’ 
(3 October 1855). In 1881 he wrote: 


Clever though be the many thoughts expressed by mouth or pen about the 
invention of money and its enormous value as a civiliser, against such praise 
of it we should consider the curse to which it has always been exposed in 
saga and poetry. If go/d here appears as the demon strangling the innocence 
of humanity, our greatest poet shews at last the invention of paper money 
as devil’s mischief. The doom-laden ring of the Nibelungs might as a stock- 
exchange portfolio (Bérsenportefeuille) bring to completion the gruesome 
picture of the ghostly master of the world.*° 


We cannot end without acknowledging the darker side of this vision. Just 
as the tragic Kreon projected the corrupting all-pervasiveness of money 
onto barbarian orientals, so Wagner associated it with the Jew, who ‘rules, 
and will rule, so long as money remains the power before which all our 
doing and our activity lose their vigour.” 


4 Know Thyselfat Wagner 1897: 268. 
* Soph. Ant. 1037-9; Wagner, Judaism in Music at Wagner 1907: 81. 


CHAPTER 21 


World Without Limits 


What makes the ancient Greeks worth studying is that they are sufficiently 
like us to be comprehensible but sufficiently unlike us to be worth making 
the effort to understand. It may be a common theme among the enthusi- 
astic modern supporters of the Classics that the Greeks and Romans were 
very much like us (and that they therefore legitimate the present). Most 
academics, on the other hand, prefer to emphasise how different and sim- 
ultaneously how similar they were. The culture of — say — Pharaonic Egypt 
is, despite its fascination, beyond the grasp of all but a few specialists, 
whereas ancient Greece and Rome are both inside and outside our ken. 

Let me explore just one example. A crucial factor in this pattern of 
‘similarity and difference’, and one with tremendous resonance in the early 
twenty-first century, is money. As I argued some years ago in Money and 
the Early Greek Mind (Seaford 2004c), the pivotal position of the Greeks in 
world culture stems largely from the fact that the sixth-century polis was 
the first society in history (with the conceivable exception of China) to be 
pervaded by money. Coinage was invented towards the end of the seventh 
century, and spread rapidly in the Greek city-states from the beginning 
of the sixth. Did not the Babylonians, for instance, use silver as money 
well before that? On any sensibly narrow definition of money, no — they 
did not. 

This new and revolutionary phenomenon of money itself underpinned 
and stimulated two great inventions of the Greek polis of the sixth century, 
‘philosophy’ and tragedy. ‘Philosophy’ (or rather the idea of the cosmos 
as an impersonal system) was first produced in the very first monetised 
society, early sixth-century Ionia, and — even more specifically — in its com- 
mercial centre, Miletos. The tendency of pre-modern society to project 
social power onto cosmology (for example, ‘King Zeus rules the world’) 
applies to the new social power of money. And the following descrip- 
tion applies equally to money and to much of the cosmology of the early 
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philosophers: universal power resides not in a person but in an impersonal, 
all-underlying, semi-abstract substance. 

But the relationship of money and tragedy is no less striking. Tragedy 
was created shortly after the introduction into Athens of coinage. This — 
though it has no place in the voluminous literature on the subject — seems 
to me one of the most important facts about tragedy. Greek myth is, of 
course, largely pre-monetary, but in tragedy it is shaped by the new all- 
pervasive power of money. It is not only the obsession with money of some 
tragic tyrants (Oidipous, for example) that I have in mind. An entirely 
new feature of money is that its possession renders unnecessary in principle 
all pre-monetary forms of social relationship: reciprocity, redistribution, 
kinship, ritual, and so on. Money allows you to fulfil all your needs. It 
provides the power to increase itself. And it tends to promote predatory 
isolation. Hence the focus of much Athenian tragedy on the extreme iso- 
lation of the individual — from the gods and even (through killing) from 
his or her closest kin. I know of no precedent for this in literature, cer- 
tainly not in the pre-monetary society depicted in Homer. This horrifying 
possibility is embodied in the figure of the tyrant (¢yrannos), who in his- 
toriographic, philosophical and tragic texts characteristically kills his own 
kin, violates the sacred and is much concerned with money as a means of 
power. The word ‘hero’, the preoccupation of so much critical literature on 
the subject, barely occurs in Athenian tragedy, but tyrannos (or some form 
of that word) occurs over 170 times. 

Money is so desirable and powerful that some people will do anything 
for it. Moreover, there is no limit to its accumulation or to the desire to 
accumulate it. All this is familiar to us, but it was new to the Greeks, 
who can therefore help us to look afresh at the singularity of money. The 
unlimitedness of money is described disapprovingly by the sixth-century 
sage Solon and later by Aristotle, and it is brought to life in Aristophanes’ 
Wealth. This wonderful comedy is (almost certainly) the earliest surviving 
text on economics, a subject that thereafter has become less entertaining. 
It describes the homogenising effect of money (everything happens for its 
sake) and its omnipotence; and a rapid dialogue reveals that — whereas one 
can have enough sex, or loaves, or music, or dessert, or honour, or cakes, or 
manliness, and so on — money is different: if someone has thirteen talents 
(a lot of money) he is eager for sixteen, and if he obtains sixteen he swears 
that his life is unbearable unless he obtains forty. What, we may add, would 
have been the point in Homeric society of accumulating a million of those 
prestige items that embody wealth, such as tripods? Money is different. It 
isolates the individual, and it is unlimited. 
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But it is not only in tragedy that myth was influenced by money. 
The most obvious instance of a myth about the (disastrous) unlimited 
homogenising power of money is Midas transforming everything by his 
touch into gold. Consider also the myth of Erysichthon, a full version 
of which can be put together from a few sources (notably Callimachus 
and Ovid). Erysichthon cuts down a sacred grove to make himself a 
banqueting hall and is punished by being made insatiable. No food is 
enough — whether from land, sea or air — to satisfy him. He is driven to 
sell his daughter in marriage, from which she returns to him, and the pro- 
cess is constantly repeated. In the end he eats himself. The myth contains 
a unique combination of unusual features: the transformation of nature 
into product, selling to obtain food, and eating the self. The constant 
return of the daughter from marriage excludes progeny (the future). The 
Greeks had a myth for many of our central concerns, and here is one for 
global warming: exploitation of nature produces pathological insatiability, 
the unlimited need for a source of income that sacrifices the future, and 
self-destruction. 

The Greeks had money but not capitalism, in which constant innov- 
ation is a precondition for survival, and in which accordingly — as Marx 
and Engels famously put it — ‘all that is solid melts into the air, all that is 
holy is profaned’, producing an age of ‘everlasting uncertainty and agita- 
tion. Here constant intense desire for novelty means that new fashions and 
ideas ‘become antiquated before they can ossify into custom’. Even this we 
now simply take as part of nature. In Greco-Roman antiquity, by contrast, 
investment, and techniques of production and marketing, remained crude 
and relatively static, and a poetic genre, for instance epic, could remain 
fundamentally the same for a thousand years. 

And yet, after two and a half millennia, money remains isolating, unlim- 
ited and homogenising. The Greeks were struck and sometimes horrified by 
this. Aristotle maintained that using money to make money is — in contrast 
to other forms of economic activity — unlimited and unnatural. And so he 
would be equipped to understand the novelty contained in the following 
typical observation, from a recent textbook of economics: ‘International 
financial flows hold out the promise of liberating a country’s rate of invest- 
ment from the limitation imposed by its savings.’ 

This liberation is just one element in a universal deregulation or ‘unlim- 
itedness that has in the last generation changed the world. This has 
involved the destruction of limits of all kinds: limits on the movement 
of capital (once controlled by nation-states); limits articulating cultural 
space, with the result that a Holiday Inn in Minneapolis is now exactly the 
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same as a Holiday Inn in Mombasa (money homogenises); limits on the 
salaries-cum-bonuses that the money-controllers pay themselves; limits on 
the gap between rich and poor (an unlimitedness that makes common 
purpose impossible). It has also destroyed the limit of speculative price by 
any internal relation to its financial or artistic product (investing in junk 
bonds is essentially the same as investing in junk art, and done by some of 
the same people). 

Aristotle might also recognise the concomitant deregulation of the sub- 
ject, the liberation of signs from the limits imposed by reality. The myth 
of Midas marked the replacement of money as a means of exchange by 
money as the primary but strangely unreal object of aspiration. Aristotle 
cites the myth to illustrate the nonsensicality of money, the arbitrariness of 
the monetary sign; and so he would be equipped to understand the claim 
that money has now been joined (or even replaced) in the unlimited realm 
of hyper-reality by the images purveyed by media and advertising. 

Greeks of the classical period were anxious about the potentially unlim- 
ited scope and power of money, and this anxiety contributed to their 
explicit privileging of limit over the unlimited, especially but not only in 
metaphysics and ethics. For instance, Plato in the Philebus states that limit 
should control the unlimited, and that the introduction of limit brings 
safety in countless spheres, notably in health and music. Aristotle says in 
the Nicomachean Ethics that ‘bad is of the unlimited, as the Pythagoreans 
surmised, and good is of the limited’. This persists into Pythagorean and 
Platonic philosophies that remained popular throughout antiquity. 

But these Greek ideas are not confined to philosophical texts. If I were 
forced to characterise the outcome of Aeschylus’ Oresteia in a single 
abstract formula, I would call it the victory of limit over the unlimited, 
in various respects that include the limitation of the potentially unlimited 
cycle of revenge and of the potentially unlimited accumulation of wealth. 
Among the ancient Greeks there is what I call a culture of limit. By con- 
trast, our culture is characterised by hostility to closure (limit) in various 
spheres: economic, metaphysical, conceptual, narrative and others. 

This opposition is related to an opposition in basic forms of life. For 
the Greeks, the realm of freedom (economic and ethical) was stable self- 
sufficiency and this determined the manner in which they (or at least those 
whose voices have survived) reacted to the unlimitedness of money. But 
we react to it in a manner determined by the fact that for us the realm of 
freedom is constant exchange. ‘Metaphysical categories’, wrote Adorno, 
‘are not merely an ideology concealing the social system; at the same 
time they express its nature, the truth about it, and in their changes are 
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precipitated those in its most central experiences.” The same is true of the 
modern theoretical /ostility to metaphysics, the postmodern fetishisation 
of fragmentation, depthlessness and indeterminacy, and its sublimation of 
the universe of free-floating images. 

The postmodern devotion to abolishing “Western’ (that is Greek) 
metaphysics would be illuminated by considering the economic conditions 
of its genesis. Just as our politico-economic discourse assumes the maxi- 
misation of earning and expenditure (even of borrowing) by groups and 
individuals alike, so our theoretical discourse is hostile to all forms of 
closure. But let us turn again to global warming, which our own culture 
of the unlimited makes it so difficult for us to confront. The myth of 
Erysikhthon lacked a central element of our own contemporary predica- 
ment, that is our knowledge that our actions will cause our self-destruction. 
For this we look to tragedy, Aeschylus’ Seven Against Thebes. During the 
siege of Thebes, the chorus implore King Eteokles not to go out to fight his 
own brother. But he is compelled to do so by his father Oidipous’ curse, 
which doomed the brothers to divide up their inheritance with the sword. 
He rejects the possibility that he can be saved by ritual or helped by the 
gods, and rushes out for the mutual fratricide. As he does so, he claims that 
the curse is telling him to put ferdos (selfish gain) first, death afterwards 
(kerdos proteron husterou morou). 

This implies that kerdos, in this case the inheritance, is worth dying for. 
Kerdos has replaced honour as the one thing more powerful even than the 
desire for life. Here is the typical tragic individual, completely alienated 
from the gods and from his closest kin. A mysterious and terrifying power 
of pre-monetary myth, the curse, has been adapted to express a new and 
mysterious terrifying power, the unlimited isolating passion for individual 
gain, more powerful even than the instinct for self-preservation. With 
global warming the unlimitedness and conscious self-destructiveness of 
money reaches a logical conclusion. We are still, now as a species, under 
the curse of Oidipous. 

What did the Greeks have with which to combat this horror? The ori- 
ginal ending of the play is, it seems, lost, but its last extant authentic words 
indicate — in contrast to Eteokles’ rejection of ritual — the founding of a 
ritual for the whole polis. The polis had communal ritual to save it from 
unlimited individual greed, but we do not. Such (fragmented) rituals as 
we do have tend, like ancient Greek ritual, to sustain existing myths and 
patterns of belief. But they may also, in contrast to their ancient function, 


1 Adorno 1974: 231. 
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serve the agenda of the unlimited. Our contexts of powerful decision- 
making tend to be ritualised — by reassuring familiarity of dress, seating 
arrangements, syntax, tone of voice, body language, and so on. And ritu- 
alisation tends to foster the unconscious formation of ‘group-think’. How 
can politicians continue to assume the desirability of unlimited economic 
growth that is patently inconsistent with preventing global warming? One 
small but unremarked factor is the power of ritualisation, now and in the 
past, to efface inconsistency of belief. A meeting on economic policy or to 
plan the expansion of aviation is ritualised, and ritualisation generates and 
confirms its appropriate beliefs and decisions. On the Titanic as we are, 
we should be ridiculing not the rearrangement of the deckchairs but the 
formal dress and reassuring protocols of the captain’s table. 

In the final year of the First World War, the presidential address to the 
Classical Association was given by Gilbert Murray, then Professor of Greek 
at the University of Oxford. He was, unsurprisingly, gloomy. The ‘horizon 
looks dark’ for classical studies, he said. And he ended with an attack on 
‘the enemy’, he 


who has forgotten that there is such a thing as truth, and measures the 
world by advertisement or by money ..., whose innermost religion is the 
worship of the Lie in his soul ... From him and his influence we find escape 
by means of the Grammata into that calm world [of the Greeks], where stri- 
dency and clamour are forgotten in the ancient stillness. 


Some thirty-five years later, after the Second World War, Murray gave a 
radio broadcast in which that view of Ancient Greece as a refuge from the 
present had been transformed into Ancient Greece as inspiration for the 
future. “The old Hellenistic world had three great aspirations’, he observed. 
‘It aimed at a Hellenising or humanising of the brutal world; it longed 
and strove for Homonoia, Concord, between community and community, 
between man and man; lastly, it proclaimed a conception of the world as 
One Great City ...’. And he urged support for what he called ‘the same 
aspirations ... at work in the modern world’, especially through the work 
of the United Nations. American readers may be pleasantly surprised to 
learn that, despite his pessimism about Europe, ‘there is waiting across the 
Atlantic a greater Rome which may at best establish a true world peace, 
and will at worst maintain in an ocean of Barbarism a large and enduring 
island of true Hellenic life’. 

This was broadcast in 1953, the year in which British and American 
secret services — well below Murray’s radar — replaced the democratic- 
ally elected government of Iran by a dictatorship that, though savage, 
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was favourable to the British and American oil interest, thereby initi- 
ating a new world order. This was called ‘Operation Ajax’, a name not 
alas symptomatic of true Hellenic life but inspired by the household 
cleaning liquid. 

The politics of Gilbert Murray now seem as loftily unrealistic as does 
his political and cultural ambition for Hellenism, and not only because 
of his tendency to overlook the shortcomings of ancient Greek society. 
But he was the last prominent proponent of the idea that Hellenism 
has implications for every sphere of life, including politics. And this 
I cannot help admiring. Did not Perikles say, in the supreme expres- 
sion of the culture of ancient democracy, the funeral speech reported by 
Thucydides, that the Athenians ‘regard the person who does not partici- 
pate in politics as useless’? Can the understanding of the ancient past 
still contribute, as it did for Murray, to an active engagement with the 
present? 

We cannot use the systematic Greek respect for limit to subvert the 
systematic unlimitedness of our own self-destructive culture. But the 
Greek culture of the limit provides a place that allows us to see the 
oddness, the historical contingency of the lethally limiting unlimited- 
ness in our economy, social practices and theory. Hellenism is one of a 
number of precious resources — a way of being, understanding and per- 
ceiving — that can help to liberate us from the homogenised sensibility 
of our hyper-monetised, atomised and self-destructive culture of the 
unlimited. 
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Aerope, 309 
Aeschylus, 98, 100, 114, 194, 195, 210, 215, 235 
Agamemnon, 65-77, 84 
Bassarai, 170 
Choephori, 237, 242 
and Cypria, 4-5 
Edonians, 158, 335, 340 
Eumenides, 130, 214, 274 
Lykourgeia, 374 
Oidipous, 223 
Oresteia, 75, 99, IOO, 124, 132-3, 136-7, 184, 
216, 229, 422-3, 429, 436 
Phrygians, 429 
Prometheia, 133, 186-9, 193, 195, 203, 
205-9, 426-7 
Prometheus Bound, 94-6 
and Pythagoreanism, 137 
Septem, 35-7, 424, 437 
Suppliants, 264-78 
Theban trilogy, 424-6 
afterlife, 383, 396 
Agamemnon, 4-5, 84, 97-8, 118, 130, 239 
death of, 229-40, 375 
isolation of, 120 
sacrifices Iphigeneia, 8 
treads on textiles, 65-77, 128 
Agaue, 28 
Aigisthos, 57, 68, 88, 96-7, 230 
Aiolos, 316, 321 
aischrologia, 152 
Ajax, 99, 120, 217-24, 429 
Ajivikas, 415 


Akastos, 314 

Akhilleus, 6, 72-3, 350-3 

Akrisios, 302 

Alcman, 147, 178-9 

Alkestis, 232, 286, 315, 320 

Alkinoos, 303 

Alkmaion, 314, 319 

Alkmaionidai, 306 

Alkmene, 317 

allegory, 105, 327 

Althaia, 315 

ambiguity, 121, 127, 234, 250, 290, 291, 300, 
310, 316 

amoebean song, 267 

amphidromia, 301, 315 

Amphion, 321 

anachronism, 77, 85 

anakalypteria, 19, 197, 287, 289 

Anaximander, 132, 136 

Anaximenes, 353, 355, 363 

ancient texts, relationship 
between, 187-8, 334 

Andromakhe, 15-18, 26, 30, 297-8, 318-19 

Antenor, 318 

Anthesteria, 103 

antichoria, 152 

Antigone, 81, 82, 84, 102, 184, 217, 231, 238-9, 
246, 260, 269, 311, 312-13 

as maenad, 18—20, 27-8, 30 

Antiope, 21, 311, 313 

Antiphon, 95 

antithesis, 115, 198, 218 

Aphrodite, 267, 271, 274, 296 

Apollo, 31, 131, 132 

Apuleius, 374 

archon basileus, 32, 103 

Ares, 72 

Argos, 134 

Ariadne, 302 

Arion, 47 

Aristides Quintilianus, 372 
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Aristophanes 

Clouds, 371 

Frogs, 168, 176, 180 

Wealth, 434 
Aristotle, 90, 232, 354, 364, 

434, 435 

Arkhelaos, 305 
Arsinoe, 314 
Artemis, 251, 271 

and Agamemnon, 5 

and Dionysos, 21 

and girls, 20 

and Iphigeneia, 10 
Atalanta, 21 
Athena, 130, 139-40, 141 
Athens, 165-6, 306 

as tyranny, 105, 108 
Aulis, portent at, 4-10, 124-6 
autochthony, 53, 307 
Autolykos, 316 
autonomy 

of hero/tyrant, 98 

in Vedic thought, 399 


Babylon, 178, 433 
Bakchiadai (of Korinth), 306, 310 
Bacchylides, 160, 161, 162 
basileus, 98 
beds, 234-5, 284, 291, 293 
Bellerophon, 303 
Betegh, G., 372 
Boeotia, 301 
Boiotos, 316, 321 
bone tablets (Olbia), 198, 
204, 218 
Borchmeyer, D., 425 
brahman, 398 
contrasted with karma, 412 
Brahmins, 389, 412 
Brauron, 261 
bridal chamber, as tomb, 235, 282 
bride, 301 
as animal, 20, 265-6, 289 
as flower, 291 
isolation of, 247, 277, 278 
liminality of, 20-1, 247 
as plant, 266 
separation from mother, 265 
as suppliant, 301 
transferral of, 301 
unveiling of, 287-9, 294, 297 
yoking of, 20, 265, 298 
Buddha, 407, 408 
Buddhism, 404, 406, 417 
Buddhist literature, money in, 389 
Burkert, W., 339 


cannibalism, 94 
capitalism, 364, 435 
cattle, 388 
Catullus, 267 
children, exposure of, 309-12, 321 
China, 391, 433 
Chios, 22 
Choerilus, 160 
choruses 
aristocratic/egalitarian, 177, 181 
and cosmic imagery, 170-1 
in mystery cult, 168-9, 336 
citizen body, 304 
citizenship law (Athenian), 306, 308, 
318, 319 
City Dionysia, 13, 57, 99, 103, 147, 179 
civic space, 165—6, 183-4, 341, 435 
coinage, 60-1, 77, 92, 345, 355, 388 
coin-marks, 85, 86 
coin-testers, 85 
Communist Manifesto, 432 
consciousness, 359, 383 


cosmological elements, 194, 196, 201, 205, 206, 


218, 358-9 
cosmology, 120, 128, 132, 140, 411 
Cratinus, 153 
crowns, 206-7, 215, 232-3, 258 
Ctesias, 385 
cults 
of the dead, 300 
of Dionysos, 32-4, 100, 169 
foundation of, 50, 99, 103, 273 
of polis, 222 
resistance to, 183, 332, 341 
curses, 222, 300, 423, 437 
Oppria, 5, 10 


daimones, 187, 205, 208, 373 
Danae, 302, 313 
Danaids, 264-78 
death, as birth, 118 
death ritual, 11, 75, 97, 102, 166, 217, 
229-40 

meal of relatives, 245 

in modern Greece, 242, 253 
debt, cosmological, 400-1, 404 
Deianeira, 78-9, 278-9 
Deiphontes, 305, 314 
Delphi, 166 
Demeter, 134, 173, 204, 205, 207, 336 
Demetrios Poliorketes, 104, 180-1 
Demetrius (of Phalerum), 326 
deregulation, 435 
Derveni Papyrus, 203-5, 218, 356, 372 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 203 
Dionysiac frenzy, I, 12, 16, 27, 28, 340 
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Dionysos, 100, 103, 151, 184, 205, 212, 213, 312-13, 


337, see also Iakchos 
and Artemis, 21 
Aisumnetes, 33 
birth of, 119, 171, 336 
dismemberment of, 203, 211 
Dithyrambos, 155, 182 
and earthquakes, 335 
Eleuthereus, 42, 99 
and exogamy, 55 
and Hera, 30, 32 
in satyric drama, 181 
and Lykourgos, 13 
Omestes, 32 
opposes endogamy, 35, 57 
as outsider, 32-4 
promotes communiality, 34, 56-7 
as sun, 180 
and Titans, 189, 327, 337 
disease, 38, 64, 95, 100, 137, 177 
dithyramb, 167, 171, 181-3, 336 
language of, 155, 157 
metre of, 162-3 
periphrasis in, 158 
divorce, 275-7 
Dolon, 70-1 
dowry, 291, 308, 317 
Droysen, J., 425 


earthquake, 335, 338-9 

Egypt, 178, 195, 348, 387, 433 

Ekhion, 49 

Elektra, 86, 87, 123, 216-17, 231, 237, 
243-53, 321 

Empedocles, 186-7, 191, 194-6, 197, 201, 
205, 405 

and Aeschylus, 195 
influenced by mystic doctrine, 195 

encomium, 240 

endogamy, 35, 53-5, 57; 184, 278, 306, 313-14, 
see also incest 

epikleros (‘heiress’), 277, 304 

epinician poetry, 215 

epistemology, 346 

epopteia (in mysteries), 214 

Er, myth of, 200 

Erekhtheidai, 306, 308 

Erekhtheus, 306-8 

Erigone, 21 

Erinyes, 99, 127-8, 130, 131, 132, 134, 290 

Erysikhthon, 435 

eschatology, 326 

Eteokles, 437 

etymology, 159 

Euadne, 24, 30, 282-4, 314 

Eumenides, 204, 274, 373 


Euripides, 100 
Aegeus, 319, 321 
and Aeschylus, 86, 231, 290, 295 
Aiolos, 313 
Alcestis, 71, 315 
Alcmene, 317 
Alkmaion in Korinth, 319 
Alkmaion in Psophis, 314 
Alope, 308, 309, 310, 311, 321 
Andromache, 297-8, 317, 318-19 
Andromeda, 304 
Antigone, 28, 38, 313, 315 
Antiope, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 321 
Arkhelaos, 304-5 
Auge, 308, 309, 310, 312 
Bacchae, 23, 100, 103-4, 106, 118, 157-8, 176, 
179-80, 182-3, 205, 213, 220, 223-4, 233, 
310, 330-41, 3725 375 
Cresphontes, 320, 321 
Cretan Women, 309 
Cretans, 311 
Cyclops, 150, 159-60, 375 
Danae, 302, 308, 309, 310, 312, 321 
Dictys, 319 
Electra, 84-9, 321 
Hecuba, 62 
Heracles, 28, 217 
Heraclidae, 222 
Hippolytus, 273, 309 
Ino, 312, 320 
Lon, 306-8, 309, 310, 314, 320, 321, 375 
Iphigeneia in Aulis, 261 
Medea, 263, 284-6, 317, 319 
Melanippe Desmotis, 311, 316, 320, 321 
Melanippe Sophe, 308, 309, 310, 311, 314, 321 
Meleager, 316 
Oedipus, 315 
Oinomaos, 313 
Phaethon, 320 
Phoenissae, 16, 104, 108—9, 288, 306, 312, 313 
Phrixus, 319 
Protesilaos, 314 
Rhesus, 70-1 
Suppliants, 104, 282-4, 314 
Temenidai, 314 
Temenos, 304-5 
Theseus, 302 
Trojan Women, 26-7, 295, 298 
Eurypylos, 33 
exchange, 81-2, 102, 346-8, 351 
exogamy, 55, 264 


family, solidarity of, 4, 92, 405 
festivals 
abused by tyrants, 93 
monetisation of, 179 
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five-fire doctrine, 396, 401 
forgeries, 160 

fosterage, 316 

funerary dress, 232-8, 374-5 
Furies, see Erinyes 


Gambreion, funery laws of, 246 
gifts, 48, 86, 208, 351, 353 
contrasted with money, 351 
establish reciprocity, 394 
girdle (zdné), 269 
Glauke, 263-4 
global warming, 435, 437 
gods 
above/below, 127 
conceived as tyrants, 94 
names of, 204 
offspring of, 308 
gold, 44-6, 388, 390, 402 
gold leaves, 189-91, 192, 196, 200, 201, 207, 213, 
215, 337s 377» 405 
GJ 4, 205 
Goldhill, S., 141 
Gorgias, 114 
Griffith, M., 186 
Gyges, 94, 428 


Hades, 134, 213, 233-4, 371 
Haimon, 81 
hanging, death by, 268-9 
hearth, 301, 315 
Hekabe, 29, 30 
Hektor, 6, 303 
Helen, 30, 287-92, 302 
Hera, 10, 32, 204 
and Dionysos, 30 
Teleia, 271, 289 
Heraclides Ponticus, 160 
Heraclitus, 60, 120, 122, 126, 130, 132, 133, 136, 
197-203, 204, 222, 353-6; 358-9; 363, 3675 
382, 401-4 
and Derveni Papyrus, 204-5 
fire in, 402, 412 
followers of, 205 
influenced by mystery cult, 116-18, 358, 401 
logos in, 368 
and Parmenides, 365 
psyche in, 353-6 
style of, 198, 218 
Herakles, 10-12, 25, 28, 30, 99, 217, 220 
Hermione, 302, 318-19 
Herms, mutilation of, 100 
hero cult, 121, 222-3, 245 
Herodotus, 61, 195, 374 
Hertz, R., 242, 248 


Hesiod, 119, 188, 191, 201, 208, 364 
hieroi logoi, 198 
Hipparkhos, 146 
Hippias, 83 
Hippodameia, 313 
Hippolytos, 99, 270, 316 
Hippothoon, 321 
Homer, 13, 67, 72, 119, 302, 305, 315 
concept of mind in, 349 
frenzy in, 39—41 
kin-killing absent in, 3, 39, 91 
leadership in, 93 
money absent in, 60, 71, 91, 349, 388 
similarities with Rigveda, 383-4 
and tragedy, 10, 90, 308 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 134, 336 
household 
autonomy of, 103, 303, 304 
continuity of, 300 
destruction of, 30, 183, 300 
hunting, 3-13, 316 
Hymenaios, 269 
hymenaios diegertikos, 272 
hyporchema, 153-5 
Hyrnetho, 314 


Takchos, 167, 170, 212, 213, 214 
Ialemos, 270 
imagery, 3, 12, 88, 125, 214, 215, 220, 221, 239 
incest, 55, 107, 314 
India 
contact with Greece, 384—5 
dating of coinage in, 388 
reincarnation in, 359-62 
urbanisation of, 386-7 
Indo-Europeans, 384 
Indus valley, 387 
inequality, 405 
initiation, 310, 316 
inner self, genesis of, 403 
Ino, 22, 27, 30, 312, 320 
interest, monetary, 54-5 
Io, 30, 340 
Iokaste, 279-82, 314, 315 
Iole, 25, 30, 78-9, 295-7 
Ion, 306-7, 320, 321 
Ion (of Chios), 233 
Tonia, 345 
Ionian philosophy, 203, 205, 345 
Iphidamas, 302-3 
Iphigeneia, 260-3 
sacrifice of, 6—10, 124, 130 
isolation, see mystic initiation, 
tragedy, tyrants 
istapurta, 393 
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Jainism, 404, 415 
Jason, 302, 310 


Kabeiroi, 207 
Kadmos, 23 
Kalchas, 124 
Kallirhoe, 314 
Kallisto, 21 
Kambyses, 93 
Kanake, 313-14 
Kant, I., 346-7 
Kapaneus, 31 
karma (karman), 362, 393, 405, 407-9, 417 
contrasted with brahman, 412 
Karya, 21 
Kassandra, 97, 129, 230, 231, 233-6 
as bride, 293-5 
as maenad, 26-7, 29, 30 
Kekrops, 99 
kerdos (‘gain’), 56, 437 
killing 
of children, 22 
intrafamilial, 3-13, 28, 92, 97, 99, 434 
at sacrifices, 93 
in temples, 93 
in tragedy, 229 
Kisseus, 303, 305 
Kleanthes, 180 
Kleisthenes, 93 
Kleon, 105 
Klymene, 320 
Klytaimestra, 76, 88, 96-8, 123, 126, 130, 220, 
242, 321 
kills Agamemnon, 229-40 
as maenad, 28-9, 30 
Knox, B., 90, 104-7, 218 
Kore, 205, 211, 213 
Korinth, 310 
Kreon, 56, 57, 77-84, 101-3, 177, 220, 315, 319 
Kreousa, 306-8, 320 
Kresphontes, 320-1 
Kroisos, 45, 93 
Kronos, 427 
Ksatriyas, 397 
Kylon, 93 
Kypselos, 306, 310 


Labda, 306, 310 
Laios, 315 
lamentation, 75, 111-14, 121, 123, 238-40, 242-3, 
244-5, 248-53 
and encomium, 240 
in mystery cult, 211 
of mythical youth, 260 
at wedding, 269, 290 


Lanza, D., 90 
Laodameia, 314 
Lasos, 146-7, 148-9, 160, 163 
legislation, 304 
legitimacy, 308 
Lesbos, 32 
light/darkness, 211-12, 219, 334 
lightning, 336-8, 340, 341 
liminality, 118, 250, 310 
limits 

culture of, 436 

imposed by ritual/law, 75, 138, 249, 251, 253, 339 
linen, 374 
Linos, 270 
logos, 359, 368 
Lykos, 10-11 
Lykourgos, 13, 15, 22, 314 
Lykourgos (Spartan legislator), 249 


Macchioro, V., 198 
maenads 
associated with Hades, 373 
and confusion of sexes, 16, 29 
flee enclosure, 312-13 
in Homer, 15 
torches of, 25 
Makareus, 313-14 
makarismos, 17-18, 24, 107, 215, 219, 262-3, 281, 
283-4, 295, 297 
in mystic initiation, 45 
male/female opposition, 138-40, 312 
maps, 166 
maritime trade, 72, 78-9, 134 
marriage 
as abduction, 267, 298 
aetiology of, 99 
associated with death, 235, 269 
attitudes to, 319 
as death, 284, 293 
as patrilocal, 300 
resistance to, 20, 340 
as wat, 267 
Marsyas, 47, 158 
Marx, K., 348, 355, 362 
maskhalismos, 244 
masks, 327 
Medea, 85, 233, 284-6, 302, 317, 319 
Megapenthes, 303, 318 
Melanippe, 309, 311, 316 
Melanippides, 158, 161 
Meleager, 315-16 
Melian debate, 108 
memory, 173 
Menander, 310, 317 
Epitrepontes, 314 
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Menelaos, 302, 318 
mercenaries, 92 
Merope, 320 
Mesopotamia, 348, 387 
metamorphosis, 21, 23 
metaphor, 85, 87, 103, 125, 130, 216, 326 
metaphysics, 381, 394, 406, 436 
metempsychosis, 195, 197 
Midas, 45-6, 435 
Miletos, 345, 349, 381, 433 
Minyads, 22, 23 
Moira, 204 
monetisation, 417 
contexts of, 387 
origins of, 382 
and reincarnation, 360-1 
in Reveda, 395 
money, 60, 97 
and abstract thought, 346 
accumulation of, 62 
causes isolation, 51, 56, 104, 353, 395, 404, 
428, 434 
circulation of, 358, 382, 399 
contrasted with gifts, 351 
controls mind, 83 
and cosmology, 345-6 
definition of, 348, 382 
dissolves social distinctions, 389 
homogeneity of, 68, 69, 434 
and inner self, 403 
promotes comparison, 62—3 
purchases mind, 78-9 
in satyric drama, 45-9 
in tragedy, 431 
transgresses sacred/ profane, 94 
unity of, 347 
as universal equivalent, 45, 60 
unlimitedness of, 74, 75, 84, 354, 429, 434, 
436, 437 
monism, 383, 398 
Moschion, 317 
Murray, G., 438-9 
musical modes, 148, 149, 158, 161 
mystery cult, 112, 121, 197, 198, 205, 326-8, 
358; 371 
of Attis, 115 
cosmological elements in, 196 
death in, 223 
Dionysiac, 115, 168, 205, 210, 211, 219, 327, 
335; 372 
Eleusinian, 100, 114, 133, 134, 167-8, 173, 174, 
175, 198, 210, 213, 217, 336, 337 
and hero cult, 223 
influence between, 213 
language of, 215, 217, 218, 327 


light in, 133 
mirrors in, 327-8 
Orphic, 116, 198 
profanation of (Eleusinian), 100 
(re)birth in, 212 
riddling language in, 202-3 
of Samonthrace, 207 
thunderbolt in, 171 
transition to joy in, 359 
mystic doctrine, 206, 208 
mystic initiation, 134, 174, 210, 213, 220-1, 333— 
41, 359, 400 
anxiety in, 371, 376 
clothing of, 196 
confusion of initiand, 327 
as contest, 214—16 
and cosmology, 204 
crowns in, 207 
Dionysiac, 116, 161, 372 
disorientation in, 175, 327, 340 
in indigenous Australia, 335 
isolation of initiand, 50, 120, 174, 175, 359 
language of, 114-18 
thunder, lightning and earthquake 
in, 335, 338 
transition to joy in, 208, 216, 219, 221, 334, 
338; 371, 375 
unveiling in, 287 
myths, 20 
aetiological, 50, 99-101, 106, 183, 207, 210, 
223, 336, 410 
communality of, 431 
contrasted with money, 432 
of Dionysus, 12 
eschatological, 205 
heroes in, 98 
Indo-European, 316 
influence of money on, 435 
logic of, 302 
of maenads, 22 
Orphic, 189 
pre-monetary, 430 
in wedding ritual, 263 


Naevius, 373-5 
Naiads, 150 

Nausikaa, 303 
near-death experience, 376 
Near East, 348-9 
Neoptolemos, 318 
nets, 234 

New Comedy, 314, 317 
Nietzsche, F, 90 
Nock, A. D., 338 
Nostoi, 229 
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obeloi (sacrificial spits), 411 

Obeyesekere, G., 404 

Odysseus, 86, 303, 316 

offering, in Vedic ritual, 392 

Oidipous, 51-2, 57, 81, 102, 220, 223, 232, 

279-82, 311, 314, 315, 321 

Oinomaos, 313 

Okeanos, 204 

Olbia, 116, 198, 204 

Olympiodorus, 189 

Olympos, musician, 46-7 

opposites, 78, 81, 84, 87, 88, 218, 220, 221, 315 
in philosophy, 132, 205 
Pythagorean, 138 
in Pythagoreanism, 136 
transformation of, 219 
transformed by money, 73 
unity of, 120 

Orestes, 28, 30, 84-9, 97, 120, 131, 133, 211-17, 

237, 238, 244, 252, 321 

Orphic texts, 193, 204, 405 

Othryoneus, 303 

oxymoron, 30, 114, 118, 119, 120, 121, 127 


paian, 123, 127-8 
Pan, 46 
Panathenaia, 13 
parabasis, 151-2 
Paris, 310, 311 
Parmenides, 197, 362-7, 382, 402, 416 
Pasiphae, 311 
Patrai, 33 
Pedaios, 318 
Peisistratos, 51, 57, 83, 93, 147, 305, 427 
Peitho, 271 
Pelops, 313 
Pentheus, 57, 81, 103—4, 176, 205, 220 
and Agaue, 12 
isolation of, 120 
killed by Agaue, 22 
as mystic initiand, 46, 118, 223, 334, 372 
robing of, 233, 236, 374-5 
as scapegoat, 106 
Periander, 93, 316 
Perikles, 439 
periphrasis, 158, 160 
Persephone, 134, 173, 189, 192, 213, 267, 400 
Perseus, 304, 321 
Phaiakia, 303 
Phaidra, 286, 309 
Phaithon, 272, 320 
Pherecydes, 196-7, 405 
Philo, 357 
Philolaos, 136, 137, 139 
phrissein (of initiation), 220, 376 
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Phrynichus, 317 
Pindar, 154, 160, 161, 192-3 
Pipe music, 148 
Plato, 94, 317, 358, 402, 405, 406 
Meno, 358 
Phaedo, 366, 371 
Phaedrus, 169, 170, 175-6, 215, 221, 337, 370-1 
Philebus, 137, 436 
on reincarnation, 413—14 
Symposium, 136, 221, 367 
Timaeus, 359, 364, 367 
Plotinus, 169 
Plouton, 205, 236 
Ploutos, 212, 214 
Plutarch, 328, 371 
polis, 303, 304 
cohesion of, 166, 410 
coinage in, 82—3 
development of, 302, 318 
as sacrificial community, 410 
Polydoros, 29 
Polykrates, 62, 68-9, 91-2, 95, 428 
Polymnestor, 62 
Polyneikes, 81, 84, 102, 291, 305, 306 
Polyphemos, 47 
Polyphontes, 320-1 
Poseidon, 100 
poverty, 87 
Prajapati, 403 
Pratinas, 146-7, 148, 150, 163 
Presocratic philosophy, 96, 206 
Priam, 303 
priests, 411 
processions, 166-8 
funerary, 239 
Proitids, 100, 310, 340 
projection 
cosmological, 132, 137, 361, 362, 363, 368, 
381, 382, 395, 402, 409, 412, 414, 417, 
426, 433 
in myth, 50, 118, 336 
in tragedy, 84, 108, 109 
Prokne, 22, 23, 27, 30 
Prometheus, 94-5, 96, 133, 187, 188-9, 
205-9, 410 
props, 74, 98, 428-30 
Prose Edda, 423 
Proteids, 21 
proteleia, 261, 289 
psyche, 350-60 
punarmrtyu (repeated death), 392, 393-4 
purification, 221 
Pyrrhos, 316 
Pythagoras, 358, 405 
Pythagoras (of Ephesos), 93 
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Pythagoreanism, 135-7, 187, 436 sacrifice 
Pythermos, 60 of children, 12, 33 
of girl, 8 
raw meat, eating of, 6, 32, 40 and social order, 9 
reciprocity sacrificial victim 
instability of, 222 and community, 6-7, 9 
opposed to monetised exchange, 92, consents to death, 6, 9 
351-3, 399 St. Paul (Saul), 328, 330-4 
in Oresteia, 138 Salaminians, 222 
in polytheism, 383 Sappho, 270 
in prayer, 123 satyric drama 
in pre-state societies, 222, 350 development of, 151 
in religion, 95 inventions in, 47, 159 
and tyranny, 95-6 thiasos in, 49 
reincarnation, 122, 140, 191, 196, 200, satyrs, captivity of, 47 
208, 358-62 Satzparallelismus, 111-18, 121-2, 124, 130, 140 
ethicised indiscriminate (EIR), 384, scales, 125, 126, 127, 130, 393 
399, 404-6 scapegoat, 106 
influenced by monetisation, 404 scars, 86, 87 
types of, 360 sea, unlimitedness of, 67, 69, 429 
within lineage, 404 seal-rings, 69, 70, 86 
renunciation, doctrine of, 415 Segal, C., 101 
revenge, 75, 113, 123 self-consciousness, origins of, 348 
and lamentation, 114 self-sufficiency, 412, 414, 416, 436 
Reveda, 393 ideology of, 364-5, 382 
and Homer, 383-4 Semele, 119, 336 
brahman in, 398 semen, as rain, 280 
money absent in, 388 Seneca, Agamemnon, 233 
Rhea, 204 sexual aggression, 268 
rhombos (bull-roarer), 171, 335 sikinnis (dance), 150 
riddles, 159—Go, 197, 202-3, 204, 218, 326-7 Silenos, 45-8, 52, 327, 375 
Ring, The (Wagner) silver, 389 
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